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PREFATORY NOTE 



TuERE really was intended a not inconsiderable preface 
in this place, preliminarily introductive of the work — ^as 
though it were thought to involve, perhaps, something 
of a Crise ! But casting one's eyes on the book itself, 
one seems to think that it is unnecessary. 
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WHAT IS THOUGHT? 



CHAPTER I 

1. Introductory 

Of liifitories of philosophy there are so many nowadays 
— " tliey grow like mushrooms from the ground " — tliat 
u geuenil idea of what philosopliy is may be assumed as 
even ecumeniciiUy current ; with warrant of the furtlicr 
assumjition, therefore, tliat it is to tliinkiug or thouglit 
that philosophy as a whole is conceived to be due. We 
see this to be illustratively so at least among those who, 
in so many words, directly claim, as regards philosophy 
in these days, " to be the keepers of the sacred fire, even 
as it was given to the Eumolpida* at Athens to care for 
the Eleusinian Mysteries, or to the island dwellers on 
Sami»thrace to preserve for the gods a higher worship" 
— among the (Jermans, namely, Dcnken is the word that, 
sjKfcially in the reference, is alone determinative. 
I^fixhn, and again Dinhn, and ever and continually 
Dfukin, that to them is the name for the organ as 
organ, for the organ proi>er of philosophy. Further 
tlian Ihnken it is imiKDSsible to go. Dcnken is the 
whole : and with Denkm all has been completed and 
concluded, and the last word said. 



2 . WHAT IS THOUGHT? 

But what is Denken ? 

What is it to think ? What is thought ? 

That here evidently is what is alone at stake. For, 
if philosophy is a product of thought, whatever it is, 
whatever thought is, that, too, no less, will be specially 
characteristic of philosophy as philosophy. Let it be 
thought, Denken, that realises philosophy, then philosophy 
must be of thought, of Denken. Now, no doubt it 
occurs to all of us that we know at once, and very 
well already, what it is to think, what thought is, what 
thinking is. To think ! why is it not just to consider, 
to reflect, to deliberate, — to follow some subject, or the 
question of some subject, in a series of ideas ? But, 
in that point of view — according to the suhject, namely 
— to think may be understood somewhat to vary in its 
nature. In the case of numerical quantities, as subject, 
for example, to think is only — as the word is — to count. 
In a general sense, as we would take it, however, and 
apart any or every particular application, may it not be 
always said of us when we think that we are then in 
the exercise of a psychological function, just as when 
we assimilate we are understood to be then in the 
exercise of a physiological function ? To assimilate, 
as we know, is to convert some alien object into the 
body itself — say into blood as blood. That is how it is 
with the physiological function ; but is it similarly so 
also with the ])sychological function ? To think, then, 
— is it to convert some alien object into the mind 
itself — say into the very blood of the mind, thov/jht ? 

Let us take a case — let us think the three angles of 
every triangle to be equal to two right angles. What 
is it we do then ? The " three " angles are not the 
" two " angles. The separates cannot be directly united 
— the differents cannot be directly identified. That 
seems at once an impasse. One pen is not another pen ; 
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nor is one ink-bottle another ink-bottle. We look 
around for help. If this union of separates with 
separates, this identification of differents with difterents, 
is to be at all effected, since it cannot be directly effected, 
can it, then, possibly, we are naturally led to ask, be 
indirectly effected ? Even this indirectly we cannot but 
feel at the first glance, as no more than a reference, or 
a suggestion, hopeless. What is that but the impossible 
itself — to alx)lish contradiction in terms, cancel the 
steejiest contrariety, unite the trenchantly sundered, 
identify the personally different ! The ordinary ex- 
)X5dient and resource, mechanically to unite, mechanically 
to identify, is without a hint in it to succour us here ; 
for even a bridge — sucli at least as the very state of 
the cjise self-evidently demands — seems impracticable. 
Why, for a bridge, it would require to be itself the 
most extraordinary of liermaphrodites, at once this and 
at once that, one thing and another. If it is pretty 
evident that what we want can be only mechanically — 
only bridge-vriiio accomplished for us by the means and 
me^iiation of some third something, it is not so easy to 
see where such a commodity is to be laid hands on. 
A middle that is at once either extreme is alone the 
necessity U) suit, and by the very terms it seems alone 
an impassibility to find. Let the one separate and the 
one different be A, and let the other l)e B, then, 
evidently, a C that is at once A and at once B, is alone 
the me<liuin in which both A and B can collapse to 
unity, can collai)8e to identity. 

That, of course, is really what takes place, for the 
attainment of the solution in the ciise of the geometrical 
problem under regard, — a certain complementary outer 
angle being fallen upon as the tertium quid, the medium 
re(|uired. That the square on the hypotenuse of the 
right-angled triangle is equal to the squares on the two 
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sides of it, affords similar illustration. The two squares 
are not the third square ; they are quite apart from it, 
and different ; and yet the truth of the case lies in their 
union, lies in their identification, parallelograms so and 
so situated, being the medium, the tertium quid, that 
respectively serves. 

And so it is that we have an example of what is 
meant by the word VermittluTig (mediation). In either 
of the two cases named the result is due to a process of 
Vermittlung : in both of them we see that what comes 
out is a Vermittcltes ; it has been vermittelt, mediated or 
re-mediated, realised, produced, brought about by a 
Drittes, a tertium quid, a third something. 

Are we to understand, then, that that is the way in 
which Denken, thinking, converts an alien object into 
the mind itself, or, as we said, into, so to speak, the 
blood of the mind, thought ? In all cases of such 
conversion, there must be Vermittlung, mediation, 
be -mediation, re -mediation, a process of realisation 
through interposition of what in Latin is a tertium quid, 
a medium. 

It may be objected here that angles, triangles, squares, 
and all other things the like, are not the mind, and that 
it is difficult to see how they can be converted into the 
mind, or the so-caHed blood of the mind either. Never- 
theless, if we refer to what we understand by truth — 
if we refer to the element of truth, we may, through its 
mediation attain to conviction. The mind is the seat 
and the sense of truth, as truth itself is thought. Now, 
in these angles, squares, etc., it is certain relations that 
are alone in question, and alone the truth ; and it is 
they as truth that are to be regarded as united to the 
mind, and as identified with thought. Not but that, 
in this reference, we may, by and by, be brought to a 
closer point of view. 
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2. Difference and Identity 

Meantime this, too, is pressed upon us, what so far 
concerns tlie relations of identity and difference. As we 
know, there is a whole party of logicians who express 
themselves with absolute ferocity against brethren of 
their own, who, as in relation to the so-called principium 
coutradictionis, — and that is the contradictio oppositorum, 
— presume to lay stress as well on the contrasting prin- 
cij)le or proj)Osition of the coincidcntia oppositorum. In 
the Annotations to the Schweglcr I have said (p. 366) in 
reference to the horror of any Uilk of "identity and 
dilVerence in the wime breath," that " it re({uires simply 
consideration to see that to explain is not to say ideniitt/ 
Is identity, but difference is identity." And we have just 
seen in these angles, and triangles, and squares, and 
oblongs, an illustration of the truth of this. The three 
angles were not the two angles and the two wpiares were 
not the one square, of which there was respectively 
questi(m, and yet the whole matter that was in hand 
was the expUination of the resjiective diffcrnicea as but 
respective identities, and that, too, by the mediation or 
intennediation of a third something which was refer- 
entially at once both — at once both diflerence and 
identity. Nay, if we take the two 4wlf-identic4il things, 
that are yet diflerent the one from the otlier ajiiirt, and 
look at them sepamt^^ly so, is not the third something, 
as compared with them, the interesting something, the 
im{>orUmt something ? It mediates explanation : it has 
movement in it, it has reason in it, while they in them- 
selves are immobile and reasonless. And yet this third 
something, as the link between, and so including in itself 
both identity and dilVerence, is so far contradiction. So far, 
then, is not contradiction, as compared with identity, the 
deeper, and, as it were, the more living element ? How 
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this is — how contradiction is life, and the movement of 
life, we shall eventually see, indeed. 

3. The Question of a Substantial First 

It is no alien consideration here, but one very naturally 
in place, that it is not the things themselves in their indi- 
vidual entity — it is not the matter, the substratum of 
them, that is the important element; no, it is the 
element of relations that is this, the formal element, the 
immaterial element ; it is not the tl iariv, so to speak, 
but the ri Tjv ehai. Always the meaning it is that is 
substantial and alive : the symbol, the representation in 
itself — that is, the external thing itself — is indifferent, 
null, idle, useless, dead. Alone the ideality is the true 
reality. " Learn ever," says Athos to liaoul, " to dis- 
tinguish between the king and the kingdom. TJie king 
is but man, the kingdom is the spirit of God. When 
you are in doubt as to which you should serve, forsake 
the material appearance for the invisible principle, for it 
is this that is everything." In these latter nineteenth 
century days, men find everything in the case (the outside) 
and nothing in the works (in the physical body, and not in 
the psychical mind). And yet the spore of this universe, 
the principle from which it gi'ows, and the principle on 
which it sits, is not a material, but an immaterial one. 
This, to be sure, is to put on its head the established 
order of explanation, or what is currently figured for 
explanation ; but this, for all that, may be only to put 
it right. The spore of this universe — that entity that 
approves itself as the first entity, the very first thing in 
existence, the principle from which it grows and on 
which it sits, as said, — what is that ? There are those 
in this universe who, when explanation is wanted — ^just 
when there is question of explanation generally or at all 
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— think it enough to go back to the lower animals. 
Solution of every problem of genesis is easily to be 
found at once in the beasts beside us. Why is it man's 
head that comes first into the world ? Oh ! just see 
how it is with your dog or Ciit, rabbit or cow, etc., and 
that will settle the matter. But if so, why so in them ? 
Why at all ? Why tlie cosmical problem ? (Ah, well, 
suppose, in our own way of it, we say — pace Aristotle — 
tliat it is just because tliought does come first !) 

4. God as such First 

The common answer to the question of what was the 
first entity — an answer at which tlie api)ellants to the 
lower animals can only scoff — is God — God is the first 
entity in this universe, and it is from that entity that 
all else derive& 

To 1)€ serious — that is an answer only to be reverenced ; 
and tliere are those who would think it little less than 
pn)fanity to ask further. But is it, then, profanity for 
us to think ? Thought is the constitutive act of a man, 
liis single fiincti«»n and faculty, his essence. To take it 
so, it is for that we are sent liere — we are sent into this 
world to think. It can really not be impious to think 
God, then ? 

When one siiys (Jod, — when, in reply to the query 
of a first, one Siiys God, does not one still say some- 
thing then that, as a first, retiuires an exjJanation ( G(k1 
so — that is only an algebraical x, absolutely unexplained 
in itself, absolutely unacccounted for as there, if there ! 

Looking at the world, you ask of it an explanation, 
how did it come ? What is tlu» reason of it / But, if 
you just Siiy, OmniiH)tence caused it, OmniiK)tence created 
it. you have just turnetl your eyesfrojn the world and to 
a problem that is but the «same problem under another 
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name, and not a whit easier. You have but transferred 
your eyes from this world to that world ; and, so far as 
questions are concerned, tJiat world brings quite as many 
with it, and quite as hard ones as ever this world brought, 
or brings, or ever can bring. Of course you have lived 
your life, say till now, till this very moment with God a 
very sensible presence, it may be, within you and without 
you. God, you think, why God is just God, the Being 
who knows all, and sees all, and has made all, to whom 
we pray, who is over us, and above us, and never possibly 
absent from beside us ! Well, yes. But if you take the 
existence of God just so, is it not — absolutely — just as 
reasonable, and legitimate, and inevitable to ask of Him 
— How ? That One Awful Being — how can we think of 
Him, as up there, say, and alone, without the wonder of 
Him rising as an apparition within us, and the in- 
voluntary questions. What ? — Whence ? — and again, 
How ? In short, it must be apparent to every think- 
ing mind which tvill thhik, that we have not touched 
the problem itself when we have simply transferred it. 

5. Aristotle here 

We see that this is still the case when rcHgion has 
made the existence of God a cerUiinty to us, an absolute 
conviction. For, as it is appointed us to think all, so it 
is appointed us to think that fact too. Nor if the con- 
viction itself, the certainty of the existence of God, were 
due to philosophy, would the bare fact of the existence 
be any way less a problem — and any way less a problem 
that we mmt think. So far as reason or reasoning is con- 
cerned, I know not that any man, ancient or modern, can 
claim an equal authority with Aristotle in the question. 
God, as that which could not not-be, as the rigorously 
inevitable, the absolutely necessary First Mover — no 
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demonstration of Him in that regard has come from 
mere man that is grander, truer, more forcible than 
tliat of this old Pagan who died three hundred and 
twenty - two years before Christ lived. " In Him is 
life/' he sings, " for the reality of thinking is life, and 
that reality is His. Reality tliat is absolute — that as 
His life is life best and eternal. So it is we say that 
GckI is a Living Being, perfect and eternal. Life eternal 
and enduring being belong to God. And God is that." 

6. Nov<; 

But even Aristotle, with all such conviction as to 
tlie fact of existence, finds himself under a necessity to 
s(>eculate the fact itself, the existence itself ; and the 
result of his speculation is tliat God is Nov<iy that Go<l is 
Thought. For him what gives form to all things is i/oOv; 
it is pov^ that moves the all, and is the c^use of all ; it 
is tlie <ipxv T^ o,(yxfi^y the principle of principles ; it is 
the puqK)se of the universe, it is the apy^i) as we look 
forward in the beginning, and the reKo^ as we look 
l>ackwanl in the end : it is impossible for anything to 
he Iwtter or more in i)ower than the soul, and yet to 
Ik? Ixjtter or more in ix)wer than reason, than 1/01)9, — 
that is still more imi)ossible. 

That, then, is evident — so far as Aristotle is con- 
cerne<l, Tliought is to him the one principle of the 
universe: Thought is the First. 

7. The Question Kemains 

But it may be objected, if we must have the first of 
nature, and if even of God we must have a first, how is 
it that thought is to be any exception ? If we are to 
sec thought enthroned there as the first of all things, is 
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there not as much cause, and the same cause, for wonder 
as ever ? How came thought there ? Is it not strange 
that it should be there ? Is not thought itself to have 
a first ? Nay, a first at all, a first of any kind — how is 
that possible ? 

To this problem, too, there goes much that is said by 
Aristotle — specially as regards the necessary conditions 
of a First. Here, however, reference to the eighth 
chapter of the ninth book of the Metaphysic will 
probably suffice — which chapter is to the effect, Actum 
priorem esse quam j^oUntiam et cognitione, et tempore 
et substantia — ivepyeia irporepov t^9 hvvdfieto^y ^^^, 
'Xpov<^, ovaia. How that applies to what concerns us at 
present, the principle of a First and Absolute, will 
appear from this, that what is potential cannot possibly 
be a first and absolute, for it may as well not be as be, 
and also, what may as well not be as be is by very 
idea doomed to be moveless for ever unless, deus intersity 
an agency interfere, an agency that is an actvxilUy, namely. 
So it is that, as I say elsewhere, to Aristotle, " still cos- 
mologically reasoning, God is an absolutely actual being. 
And of this reasoning the angle is that what is only 
potential presupposes a preceding actuality ; for to be 
potential only is to be such as may quite as well not 
be as be. In Aristotelian terms, the irpoorov klvovv, 
what first gives movement to this world, must in itself 
also be absolute functioning actuality, absolute ipepyeia ; 
for were it only potential, only hvvafii^y there were no 
reason, so far as it was only thaty that it should become 
actual. What is potential, what is potential only, there 
is no reason in such quality for any step further." Tlie 
TTp&Tov KivovVy therefore, let it be whatever it may, 
thought, or whatever else, must be an actuality, and 
never by any possibility a potentiality merely. 



CHAPTER IP 

1. Toe Ontological Pkoof — Sghelling — Descartes 

Ix the following out of distinctions, Schellin^ is always 
most remarkably incisive ; and specially, in the immediate 
reference before us, in the i)roblem, namely, of a first, he 
is to be found again and again, possibly at his relative 
Ijest. Of this, it will suit in this place to give a sort of 
preliminary sjKJcimen. What we have in mind occurH 
in the article entitled " Cartesius," which ojKjns the jjos- 
thumously published writing, " Zur Geschichte der neueren 
Philosophic," in the beginning of the tenth volume of the 
Works of Schelling. 

What leads him to the subject is one of the proofs 
for the existence of God. Our problem, of coui*se, is not 
precisely the existence of Gcxl, but how account for it, for 
thought, for existence at all indeed ! Nevertheless, for any 
proi>er sufficiency of view, all here is relevant ; and we 
can but deal with it as Schelling himself does. He (14) 
proceeds in this way : — 

" WTiy I havo sought to give a general notion of the philo.-jophy 
of De^icartes dc|>cnds, in the main, on the ontolotjical argument the 
production of which is proiKjr to him. It \» hy thin, chietly, that 
he has come to l)e determinative for the enlin* course of modem 
{philosophy. It may bit said that philosophy in general is i*till 
employed in clearing up the misumhTstandings due to tliis argu- 



' Chai». ii., though iK)iuting to an exceUent nietaplivbical lesison, 
may very well he juisaed by a general reader. 
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ment . . . Neither Kant, nor any one of his followers, has hit it 
right. . . . Descartes* own mode of it is this : The most perfect 
being cariy not corUingenily^ but only necessarily^ exist (major 
premiss) ; God is the most perfect being (minor premiss), — and 
therefore (he ought to conclude) God can only necessarily exist, 
for that alone lies in the premises ; but instead of that he con- 
cludes : God exists necessarily, and apparently brings with certainty 
out in this way that God exists, and seems to have proved the 
existence of God. But it is one thing to say, God can only necessarily 
exist, and quite another that God exists necessarily. From the 
first (God can alone necessarily exist) there follows only : therefore 
he exists necessarily, N.B., if he exists ; but it by no means follows 
that he exists." 

Schelling goes on expatiating on this gloss of his, or 
this reading of his, in regard to the argument. It is 
the " kind of existence " he will maintain to be alone in 
question, and not the existence itself as a fact. Even when 
Descartes declares that he clearly and distinctly under- 
stands that it belongs to God's nature, " ut semper existat " 
— i,e. " that he always exists," Schelling can again only 
have recourse to italics: he italicises the semper! " From 
that it follows," he says, " merely again that God, if he 
exists, only always exists, but it does not follow tliat he 
exists. The true sense of the syllogism is always only : 
either God exists not at all, or, if he exists, he exists 
always, or he exists necessarily, i.e, not contingently ; 
but it is clear withal, that his existence is not proved." 

To judge of this peculiar gloss or reading of Schelling's 
in regard to the argument in question, we must first see 
how it is in Descartes himself. This occurs in the third 
and fifth Miditatioii ; and may be stated (as the latter has 
it) to run thus : — 

** Now, if, from this alone that I can assume from my tliought the 
idea of something, it follows that all that I clearly and distinctly i)er- 
ceive to belong to that something, does in eflfect belong,' to it, cannot I 
draw from this an argument and a demonstrative proof for the exist- 
ence of God ? It is certain that I do not any less find in me his idea, 
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the idea of a being supremely perfect, than that of any figure or any 
numljer whatever ; and I do not know less clearly and distinctly 
that an actual and eternal existence l>elongs to his nature, than I 
know that all that I can demonstrate of some figure or some number 
veritably belongs to tlie nature of that figure or of that number. . . . 
I find manifestly that existence can be no more separated from the 
essence of (rod than from the essence of a rectilinear triangle, the 
sum of its three angles as equal to two right angles, or say from the 
idea of a mountain the idea of a valley ; so that there is no less 
contradiction to conceive a God, — that is, a being supremely perfect, 
— who lacks existence, — who lacks some perfection namely, — than 
to conceive a mountain which is without a valley." 

To Descartes, evidently from this, it all comes to 
what import is thought in an idea. He holds that 
whatever he clearly and distinctly conceives to be the 
impr)rt of an idea, that import has a correspondent 
re^ility to its source. But he clearly and distinctly 
conceives such reality of import in the idea of God as 
can only liave its source in the reality of God himself. 
Clear and distinct conception of imi)ort in an idea is 
tlie whole and sole consideration. It seems very clear 
that what reality Descartes has in mind is a reality of 
fact, and not merely a reality of kind. Schelling, how- 
ever, in his own support (16) continues thus: — 

** In his V. Mfditatioyi^ Descartes states the argument in this 
way : I find in me the idea of God not otherwise than, or just as, 
the idea of some geometrical figure, or of some number, nee, he goes 
on, nee minus dare et distincte intclligo, ad ejus naturam pertinere, 
ut »fmp€r existat. (Pay attention to this semper [it is Schelling 
speaks] ; Desairtes does not say here, ad ejus naturam pertinere, ut 
existat, but only, ut semper existat.) From that, now, then, it 
mt-rely fellows that (tod, if he exists, only always exists, but it 
«loes not follow that he exists. The true sense of the argument is 
always only : either God exists not at all, or, if he exists, then he 
exist* altcayAy or, then he exists necessarily, i.e. not contingently. 
But with all tliat it is clear that his existence is not proved." 

It will be observed that the Latin above corresponds 
(in our translation from the same passage in Meditatio-n 
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V. itself) to this English — ^''and I do not know less 
clearly and distinctly that an actual and eternal existence 
belongs to liis nature " ; but this English, as an accurate 
rendering (which it is), shows the French of said semper 
to have been "actuelle et eternelle" (and the French 
is for Descartes (^uite as authoritative as the Latin). 
When one looks again, then, at the burthen of the 
extract from Schelling, one can only admire his extrica- 
tion of such vast antithesis as necessity and contingency 
from such so situated semper ! But he has been anxious 
here; and, for what he wanted, necessity and contin- 
gency, he has given himself the pains to penetrate to 
another work of Descartes. 

"In an essay wliicli is superscribed, Rationes Dei existentiam, 
etc., probantes ordine geometrico disposita^, the conclusion runs 
thus : Therefore is it true to say of God, existence is in him 
a necessary one. . . . Descartes is himself perfectly well aware 
that, in his notion of the most perfect being there is properly 
question only of the kind of existence. And so it is that he 
says in the same connection : In the notion of a limited, finite 
being, there is implied merely possible or contingent existence, and 
consequently, therefore, in the notion of the most i)erfect being, the 
notion of neces&iry and perfect existence." 

Now, if Deswirtes did speak of what " existence " was 
implied in the JinifCy he would naturally, again, speak 
also of what existence — ^iind not of what mere " notion " 
of it — was similarly implied in the infinite. It is not 
Schelling's cue, however, to refer at present to implica- 
tion in the infinite of existence in fact, but only to 
implication in the infinite of existence in kind, and so 
the word " notion ! " 

We see in these quotations, however, all the grounds 
which are the warrant to Schelling to infer that, " in 
several passages," as his words are, Descartes concludes, 
" immediately, or in strictness at least only, in the way 
which has been notified by me." But can it be said 
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that even the two of them have been sufficient to make 
good the alleged burthen of the supposititious " several 
{>a88ages " ? To the quotation from Meditation V. we 
should cheerfully accord all possible authority ; but its 
single " semper " does indeed sound less of a nature 
metaphysical than of a nature actual, besides that the 
very French for it is actuelle et Hcrnelle ; while, as for 
the other (the Essay, Rationes Uei Existeiitiam, etc.), it 
almost seems too distantly or too loosely placed to be 
allowed any express authority ; at the same time that its 
burthen — as given — may be apt too readily to suggest 
a Schellingian jmraphrase as to be accepted in genuine 
avouchment of imj)ortant Cartesian principles. At all 
events this is certain that in Aftditation V. itself, the 
passage referred to by Schelling will be found to be 
succee<led by a somewhat long and express reasoning to 
the etlect that it is not a necessary kind of existence 
only, but, as well, a necessary fact of existence that he, 
Descartes, is minded to prove. It is just jx>Rsible, 
indeed, that the two are unadvisedly 8up{)osed to go 
together with Descartes, however it be with Schelling ; 
for, after all, what is the meaning of " existence " quite as 
" manifestly " belonging to the " essence " of God as, etc. 
et<.\ ? Desciirtes himself explains it to mean " that it is 
not in his lil»erty to conceive a God without existence " 
— even to conceive ! " Is there anything/' he asks, " of 
itself clearer and more manifest than to think that there 
is a God, that is to wiy, a sovereign and i)erfect being, in 
whose sole idea necessary or eternal existence is com- 
prised, and who, by consequence, exists." He s])eak8 
quite simply and freely of " the necessity of the rarisfence 
of G<Ki," that is, as admits not of doubt, of Iiis adwil 
existence ; he sees " clearly that of necessity God has 
lieen before all eternity, and that he is eternally to be." 
He says again, " the necessity which is in the thing 
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itself, that is, of the existence of God, determines me to 
have this thought " (that he veritably exists). A valley 
is the necessity of a mountain, and yet neither may exist, 
he says. But that is not so with God — existence, 
that is, actual existence, is with him necessity. One 
wonders that Schelling should have been able to bring 
forward no stronger evidence even for the necessity 
he wanted than only the two references which are 
presently at full before us ; namely, the passage quoted 
by him from the Latin essay and that other from 
Meditation V. He certainly gets necessity from the one, 
but only semper from the other. He seems to have pre- 
ferred the semper of the Latin to the actuelle et itemdle 
of the French, both being before him ; while, in the 
latter, it is just this " actuelle et ^temelle " that turns 
up too constantly, it may be, — with the necessity as well 
— however abundant this latter may prove all through. 
In short, generally, in the face of all, one can only 
conclude that Schelling (led to him possibly by a certain 
fofyet/uiness, as may appear) is as inaccurate in failing to 
see that to Descartes, existence, actual existence, follows, 
and not illogiciilly follows, from the essence of God, as he 
is inaccurate? in failing to see that, to the same Descartes, 
Denkrn, thought or thinking, is the substance of man. 
In the Quatrieme Partie of the Discours de la Mithode, 
for example, it is Siiid, " I knew from that that I was a 
substance whose whole essence or nature is only to 
think." In the IVefaee to the Meditatvms, again, he 
maintains, at least bv implication, " that it follows from 
this that tlio human spirit, making reflection on itself, 
knows ilsolt to lie nothing else than a thing that thinks, 
that its natun^ or its essence is only to think ; so that 
llic won.1 <vt/y excludes all the other things that we 
might jvrha^v^ think also to belong to the nature of the 
soul" And in lYincip. T*;^, First Part, it is directly 
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declared that " Thought as much constitutes the nature 
and essence of the soul, as extension that of the body." 
That is Descartes for himself ; but here is ScheUing for 
him : " This sum cogitans cannot be understood as though 
I were nothing but thinking, as though I were existent 
only in thinking, or as though thinking were the sub- 
stance of my being. Thinking is only a determination 
or mode and manner of my being ; nay, the axjitans has 
even only the meaning : I am in the state {Zustand) of 
thinking ! " 

2. Leibnitz 

But inaccuracy to Descartes, let its source Ik) where it 
may, is, strangely again somehow, relevancy to Leibnitz. 
This is so much so, indeed, that, both references considered, 
one is almost apt to susi>ect, if with some compunction for 
meanness, that tliis whole deliverance of Schelling s is con- 
ditioned by the substitution (on what motive so ever) of the 
wrong name of Descartes for the right name of Leibnitz. 

Let me first here, however, advert a moment to what 
Schelling, in the same connection, holds of Kant. 
Kant's main objection to the Cartesian proof, he wiys 
(14), ** rests on the incorrect concej>l ion that the argu- 
ment runs thus : I find in myself the idea of the most 
perfect l)eing, but now existence itself is a i)erfection, 
an<l so, consequently, just of itself existence is implied 
in the idea of the most i)erfect l)eing." " I have alrea<ly 
remarked," Schelling immediately subjoins, '* that 
I>esc»artes does not conclude in this wise," and he then 
rej^eats (about a " necessary " existence) his gloss or 
reading in question. Even so far 1 do not think that, 
with what we have l>efore us, Kant will aj)jK?ar to have 
had altogether "an incorrect concej)tion," or wholly to 
have failed " to hit the right point " ; but it will clear 
matters to go a little further into what concerns the onto- 

2 
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logical argument generally before we turn to the reference 
to Leibnitz. 

3. The Argument 

As we see, so far as Descartes is concerned, it all 
comes to " a clear and distinct idea in the mind," that 
an all-perfect being, God, is, exists — that existence, 
actual existence, is the inherent presupposition of his 
very essence. This is an appeal to an id^a simply, and 
not strictly an argument, not strictly reasoning. StiU, 
there is the inference involved, that existence, as being a 
perfection, belongs to what is all, or nothing but, 
perfection. This inference, however, were not the mere 
innate (i.e. a 2yrwrl) idea to the same effect, would of 
itself suffice to rank the Cartesian proof with the proof 
of Anselni. Schelling is prompt to remark here (14) 
that Thomas Acjuinas " most pomtedly," aufs hestimmt' 
esfc, " contradicted " Anselm. Anselm, however, is still 
credited, on the whole — rather than, and certainly in 
precedence of, Descartes — with having invented the so- 
called proof ontologicnl. If Aquinas impugned it, his 
reason, probal)ly, was like that of Descartes, in exception 
to the contrasting j)roof, the proof tdcolofjiical. Both 
objections, namely, arose from tenderness to the glory of 
God. Descartes, as we know, would not, for his part, 
witii his limited faculties, presimie, profanely as it were, 
to enter into tlie teleological counsels of the Almighty ; 
while Aquinas w^ould know of nothing earlier certain, or 
more certainly certain, than the great God Himself : he 
can turn additionally in that refen^nce, not, like Anselm, 
to the a iiviori (in precedence of Crod), but only to the 
d j)odcriorl (in derivation from God). ^ 

1 " Write down — that they hope they serve God :— and write God 
first, for God defend but God should go before such villains ! " As 
one sees, Aquinas only preceded Dogberry I 
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Ansel m, then, doefl turn to the a priori', and he has in 
the nijiin just a single thought, and it is this. What is 
in thought alone must be less than what is both in 
tliought and also in existence ; and the latter must, on 
the same terms, be gieater than the former. Now, our 
idea of (ioil is that of a being than whom nothing can 
l>c greater ; Ooil, then, must exist : for if he did not, a 
greater than he — greater am actuall// rxiateat — might be, 
80 that our idea, as l>eing, in truth, not of the greatest, 
wouhi contradict itself. As one sees, this, after nil, is 
but the ideji of Descartes : thg very thought (in us) of 
God involves the existence of God. The i)roj)osition has 
given rise to strife enough ; and, no doubt, the j)revalent 
opinion is that it involves a fallacy. Impossibly, it is 
sai*!, can any mere thought in the mind stand for, or be 
e*[ual to, an actual existence : mere idealities are never 
realities. Still, what it comes to is this, As human 
l>eing8, we mud think existence into a first and one; but 
if truly we must so think, then truly we just think this 
first and one to Ikj ! Almost innumerable changes have 
lieen rung on this single idea ; and they will be found to 
U' pretty fully discussed in one of my (fitlord lectures. 
I alhule there to this remark of I>4icon's: "The Scrij)ture 
sjiith. * The fool hath sjiid in his heart, there is no God.* 
It is not said, * The f<M)l hath (hout/ht in his heart.' So 
iis he rather siiith it by rote to himself, than that he 
can thoroughly believe it, or be i)ersuaded of it." Now, 
tiie common sUitement, and not au incorrect one, of the 
ont<jlogical argument is, " That it sujiports itself on this, 
that in the notion of God as the all-reallest being 
existence is imjdied, and that to think the notion of God 
and deny him exi.stence is a contradiction." hut that is 
just a more explicit way of saying what the fool ** siiith." 
The f<M»l says there is no God ; but if he means what he 
says — God, namely, then he simply contradicts himself. 
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Once again, it all conies to this, If it is true of thought 
as thought that it thinks the whole of existence into a 
first and one as its root, then that first and one, that 
root — God — is. It does not follow, however, that the 
level of that thinking is possessed by the innate idea of 
Descartes, and still less by the scholastic quibble, — at 
least in form, let it be in matter as it may, — the too 
seemingly external quirk of Anselm. 

4. Leibnitz Again 

But we have said that Schelling's whole account in 
this place of the ontological argument was relevant, not 
at all to Descartes, but certainly to Leibnitz. Leibnitz 
has conspicuously the references to "major premiss," 
" minor premiss," and the other such technical terms, 
which HTQ no less conspicuously absent from Descartes, 
but which Schelling would quite as conspicuously intrude 
upon him. Nay, there is, to say so, conspicuously 
present in Leibnitz precisely such an " if " as one might 
be almost pardoned if tempted to regard as the suggestive 
}>rototypc of that very conspicuous " j\\B. if '* of 
Sc]ielling*s own. Leibnitz, in a letter of 1710 to 
BierUng, has this : " It is certain, from the arginnent of 
Anselm, that God is, if only he is possible ; but the 
demonstration is not })erfect, because it tacitly pre- 
supposes something, namely, tiie real possibility of the 
divine nature " ; and Schelling, as we have seen, lias at 
least a sound of speech on similar lines when he says, 
" He (God) exists necessarily KB. if he existSy but it by 
no means follows iJmt he exists." Still, even if, l)y some 
fault (say) of memory, Schelling shall have transferred to 
Descartes what he could only have found in T^ibnitz, 
and even if — even if the " if " of tlie last (Leibnitz) shall 
have led in any way to the " if " of the first (Schelling), 
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then this first (Schelling) must very certainly have only 
misunderstood that last (Leibnitz). A sentence or two 
will explain. 

Leibnitz gives 45 in his Afonadologie thus (I translate): — 

" Gocl alone, or the necessary being, enjoys this privilege, that he 
nfcerwarily exists, if only there is possible a necessary heing, and 
as nothing prevents the i)os3ibility of a necessary being (which, as 
f»uch, is free from limits, involves neither any negation, nor, con- 
8e(|uently, any contradiction) ; this alone suffices for the a priori 
cognition of the existence of (iod." 

We liave just seen these words already on the j)art of 
l^eibnitz : " It is certain, from the argument of Anselm, 
tliat God is, if only he is jMDSsible ; but the demonstration 
is not perfect because it tacitly presupposes something, 
namely, the real possibility of the divine nature." What 
immediately follows is this : — 

** Ens ex cujus essentia sequitur existentia, si est ixwsibiie— (or just 
at once to translate) — A (or the) being from whose essence there 
follow."* existence, if it is possible, i.e. if it has essence, exists. (This 
is an identical axiom, standing in no need of demonstration.) But 
Ciiod is a (or the) being from whose essence there follows its existence 
(the definition) ; therefore God, if he is i>ossible, exists (by necessity 
uf the notion itself). Tims you perceive how the argument is 
brought to a certain primitive syllogism." 

Tlie " si modo est possibile," or " iK)ssibili8," is all, 
then, that, according to I..eibnitz, requires to 1k3 added to 
the argument of Anselm in order to render it, as an 
argument, i)erfect. lUit it cannot at the same time 
escajie notice that the addition in (question nmst be only 
meant by Leibnitz to give to the argument a certain 
formal syllogistic comj)leteness — a comj)leteness, indei»d, 
tlwt is even already imj>licitly j)resent : for Leibnitz him.*<elf 
immediately subjoins " ut certe est " (as be cerUiinly is) ; 
and for his own j)receding reasons that bear on matter, 
on *'essefUia" — freedom, namely, from limitntiou, nega- 
tion, contradiction, et<;. ** Ergo Deus, si est possibilis, ut 
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certe est, hoc ipso existit (concliisio est in optima 
forma)." And it must be manifest to everyone here 
how very much the technical expression attributed by 
Schelling to Descartes really belongs to Leibnitz. It 
cannot be said, however, that, with the rest, the " si est 
possibilis " was also transferred from Leibnitz to Des- 
cartes. No ; for that point there is no special naming 
of Descartes : the transference, then, can be only repre- 
sented, if represented at all, by Schelling's own imperious 
" KB. i/r 

5. The "N.B. if" 

But, even in that respect, perhaps, Schelling is not so 
original as he may appear, or as he may have thought 
hunself. Not only Nicolaus d'Autricuria, but Dr. 
Francis Hutcheson of Glasgow as well, seems to have 
anticipated him, even in as much as that. One of the 
condemned sentences of the former, which he was obliged 
to retract, ran thus : " Dum Deuni concipimus, ut ens 
realissimum tantum, nescimus certe an tale ens existat 
(Though we conceive God as the reallest being, we know 
not certainly whether such a being exists)." It is pre- 
cisely in regard to Descartes, again, that Hutcheson has 
this : " Only if there be any all-perfect nature is it to 
be inferred that it necessarily is ; but it does not follow 
thence that there is any such nature " {Synops. Metaphys., 
p. 116). 

Passing so much, and returning to the matter of the 
gloss itself which Schelling, by his italics, would in- 
terpolate into his various expressions, " necessary," 
" semper," etc., it is to be allowed that the distinction 
which lies in these — the distinction according as the two 
words " necessary existence " are alternately italicised 
{necessary existence and necessary existence), is not with- 
out the hall-mark (such as it is) of its source. 
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It is a mean thing only to insinuate ; but it is to be 
hoped that what we have just seen of Schelling in rela- 
tion to Descartes and Leibnitz is to be understood as 
more than insinuation. And yet what is to be pointed 
to — Leibnitz with an If, namely, transferred to Des- 
cartes without an If (the 7/", too, being somewhat 
conspicuously used), — tliis is itself so mean that one 
must blush at any connection with it. May it not all 
be but a matter of casual forgetfulness ? Schelling was 
a man of superior intellect from within, and he was a 
man of superlative acquirement from without — such a 
man is to be approached only >^th respect. Neverthe- 
less, SchelUng, his privileges apart, and but as a man 
among others, was, as every one knows who has followed 
his liistory, a very j)eculiar man, and every man with a 
call is, independent of his call, but an ordinarily i)eculiar 
man.^ Self - estimation, pride, was deep and intense 
in him, and yet, like Lear, " he had ever but slenderly 
known himself " : he could but leap to the goad. So 
unlike he was in that to Hegel, who was Jis Heraclitus in 
this, too, that he could say iSi^rj<rdfir)v ifiavrov, and that 
to him, whose whole life was but the effort to uni- 
versalise himself, the fif&di, aeavrov was the mandate of 
more than Delphic prerogative. Nor is it without a 
reflection hitherward that Schelling tells us, as we 
have partly seen already, that " Descartes, by what he 
broaclie^l besides in regard to the initiatives of philosophy, 
has been far less determinative, for the entire sequel of 
modem philosophy, than by his projxjsitiou of the 
ODtological proof : we may say that j)hilosophy is still 
engaged with the attempt to disentangle and resolve the 
misunderstandings to which this argimient gave occasion." 
Where we are, too (p. 17), we have these wortls: — 
" This argument is now specially that which has been of 
^ This matter is itself a peculiar matter, and would take a volume. 
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the most determinative significance for the whole future 
of philosophy." It is so Schelling begins these references 
to Descartes ; and when one remembers that, in Schel- 
ling's time, Kant was understood to have put said 
argumentation so thoroughly to the rout that it had 
become out of the question even to mention it ; while it 
is also a remembrance that how Descartes began modern 
philosophy still determines it — with the light of these 
remembrances, I say, it is not unpardonable to suppose 
that Schelling is yielding to what is not uimsual with 
him, a mere bias, namely, that suits his intentions for the 
moment. 

What these intentions are cannot well be mistaken if, 
with what has gone before, we consider in conclusion so 
far this : — 

" With this critique of the (,'artesiaii "' (but really Leihnitzian) 
" argument, we grant now that, if not the existence, still the 
)iecessaiij existence of God is proved — and this Begriff is now pro- 
perly that Avhicli has been of the most marked consequence for the 
whole future of philosophy." 

That is what Schelling conceives he has brought the 
a prioi'i argument up to ; and, having once for all estab- 
lished the failure of Anselm, Descartes, and the rest any 
further, we are to understand that what we liave now to 
see is his own success — his own contrasting success in an 
(( j)riorl proof not only of a necessary, but also of an actual 
existence of Clod. 



6. Schelling Himself Here 

Ikit we may first consider one or two of Schelling*s 
decisions otherwise in regard to Descartes' argument — 
the rather that it is the general interest before us that is 
conceded. 

The single distinction that animates the " N.B. if it 
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exists" of Schelling is that the idea of the necessary 
constitution of an object is not tantamount to the actual 
existence of that object. This is the familiar " Doss- 
Was " of Schelling, as when he says : — 

"The ground -thought of Hegel is that reason refers itself to the 
Au-sich, the Wesen of things, whence it immediately follows that 
philosophy, so far as it holds of reason, only occupies itself with the 
IVoi of things, their Wesen. Reason has to do with the ol)ject in 
iiA Inhultf it8 An-iick ; but it has not to show that it /«, for that is no 
longer tlie affair of reason, but of experience, . . . and reason, far 
inim excluding experience, rather iUaU calls for it" (2, 3. GO-01). 
He liad already said (x. 15) in the same strain, ** A triangle gets no 
increaM! of perfection from the fact of existence, or if it did, then it 
must lie granted us to conclude of the perfect triangle that it 
necessarily exists." 

And thus, then, we are to suppose it intimated that, 
just as it is with the Was, the idea, of the triangle in 
regard of its Da^^, its existence, so it is with the Was, 
the idea, of God in regard of th(^ Dass, the existence of 
God. But is tliat so ? ilust an inference that concerns 
one idea equally concern also another ? Because perfec- 
tion in the idea of a triangle will not give it existence, 
must it be just so also with the perfection of the idea 
and the existence of God ? Schelling himself (2, 1. 262) 
grants necessary existence to follow from the contingency 
and design in existence, but still only if it exists — God, 
that is, only exists necessarily if he exists. Is this only 
"That the contrary of every matter-of-fact," as Hume 
sjiys, ** is still possible, bewiuse it can never imjdy a con- 
tradiction," etc ? So it is with tinit-es we know ; but 
must it be so with the infinite ? Either God does, or 
does not, exist. But if he does not exist, he could never 
necessarily exist. And so, a necessary existence that 
does not exist ! surely that implies a contradiction — a 
contradiction that really is simply the result of a wilful 
turning of the back on the reasoning itself ! At all 
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events, it is safe to say that the reasoners themselves con- 
cerned had conclusively in mind the fact, not the kind, of 
existence in God ; and so, that the question is of, and the 
reasoning is to, the fact will bring all to its shortest issue. 
What Descartes says is only this, that he has no 
clearer idea of the two right angles in the three angles of 
a triangle than of that of actual existence in God — and 
God is alone ! There are many triangles, and a million 
things besides, but there is but one God — there is but 
one being of whom it is clear to us that actual existence 
in him cannot be separated from his idea in us. But 
observe — if you will look at it — to what a length 
Schelling is hurried in that last reference. Even the 
contingency of the world and the d^gn of the world are 
no more for him than the ii jrri^ ^^^ — what we are to 
accept is this : What exists infers so mnch (a) — This so 
much must be granted necessarily to exist (&) — If it 
exists (c) ! ! ! (That is, both the cosmological and the 
teleological arguments are to be reduced to Schelling's 
ontological "If"!) 

7. Schelling's own Argument 

Schelling's object at bottom hitherto, then, has been to 
establish the fact that, in the hands of others, Anselm, 
Descartes, the ontological proof, as yet, for the actual 
existence of God has failed. This is the necessary premiss 
to the exposition of his own contrasting success. We 
have seen that Schelling found it advisable to have 
recourse to an alternate italicising of the two words 
necessary existence, according as they respectively 
determined the meaning. We may have reason in the 
sequel to lament not only that the same laudable 
practice had so far ceased, but also, and very much, 
perhaps, especially that it had not been extended to the 
little word Seyn (being), which, in Schelling's hands 
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presently, seems somehow to take on, occasionally, a 
somewhat perplexingly shot look. Examples in this 
reference we see at once in the passage (x. 17), with 
which Schelling elects to set out : — 

** We diatinguish in every existence (in allem Seyn) — 
" (tt) D(ju was hi {that that /«), the subject of the Seyn, of the 
existence, or, as is also said, the Wesen. 

" {h) The Seyn itself [the Esse, (jualification], which relates itself 
ail preilicate to the what i*, of which, indeed, I may say, quite 
generally, that it is the predicate as such, that which in every pre- 
dicate, properly, is alone i)redicated. Nowhere, and in no possible 
pro{K>sition, is there anything else predicated than the Seyn [the 
qualifying Esse]. If, e.g., I say, Phanlo is well in health, what is 
preilicated is a mode of organic, further of physical, fimilly of general 
Seyn ; or, Phoxlo is in love, a mode of gemiithlichen, of sensitive 
Seyn. But it is always das Seyn [the Et»se] that is predicated. Xow, 
it 1!^ free for me to think dtis was 1st, too, that that Is, alone or pure, 
itithout the Seyn [the Es^e] which I may have i)reviously predicated 
of it. But if I have so thought it, then it is the p\ire Begriff [the 
pure notion] that I have so thought — that in rt^gard of which there 
it« as yet nothing of a pro]K)sition or judgment, but just the mere 
Begriff (it is absurd to mix uj) the pure Begriff with the Seyn [the 
£.-••*«] that is precisely atlditional to the Begriff, the predicate, 
namely). The subject is necessarily i)rior to the predicate (as indeed, 
in fonner usual logic, the subject was termed the antecedent, the 
predicate the consequent). Da^ teas 1st, that that Is, is the Begriff, 
KOT €*(oxrjv, it is the Begriff of all lk*griffs, for in every Begriff 1 
think only that that Is, not the Seyn." 

Why, we may think here, is Set/ti to be excluded from 
the very Ist, Esse from the very est, Jkiny from the very 
is, precisely at the moment that asserts it ! That Seyn, 
however, is (as Schelling means it), the predicate Seyn, 
not the subject Seyn, not the pure rhado as himself 
alone, but only the Phado as in health, in love, etc. 
Thiit is what is meant as a proposition added, a judgment 
added. Schelling continues : — 

" So far, now, as I think that that If — pnre, there is nothing that 
ifl in addition to the mere Begriff ; my thought is still secluded to 
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the pure Begriff ; to that that /s, I cannot yet assign or attribute 
any Seyn [any predicate-Seyn] ; I cannot say that it has a Seyn 
[an esse] ;— and yet it is not nothing, but Aery certainly withal no 
less something ; it is precisely das Seyn [the being] itself, avro to 
*0N, ipsum Ens — Seyn is still to it or for it in the mere Wesen 
[inner being], or in the mere Begriff ; H is the Seyn [the being] of 
the Begriff itself ; or it is the point where Seyn and Denken [being 
and thought] are [literally is] one. In this mereness, I must at 
least a moment think it." 

Here we see that Schelling thinks the pure siib/c^t of 
Seyn, whereas we may remember, looking close, that 
Hegel — in his notorious Seyn und Nichts ist dasselbe — 
meant Seyn as pure jjredicate. He, then, who knows 
what Hegel was to Schelling at last, may suspect that 
" Seyn und Denken eins ist " to signify, with the context, 
this. That Schelling, subverting his detested rivars Seyn, 
will set his own in the place of it ! 

We have to understand, then, so far, that, in every 
proposition, it is the notion itself that is the main thing, 
that which, whatever may be said of it, is the /?, the 
thing that, specially and properly, now and always, and 
in the whole of the matter, Is. It is absurd, he says, to 
confound the pure Begrifl', notion, subject, itself with 
that, the predicate, that is adventitious to it. In this 
way, we see that it is alone the pure Begriff, what has 
been called the subject, the Wesen — we see that it is this, 
the pure subject (not the predicate), that is to be refined 
away, into disappearance, as it were. Pha^do is to have 
neither health, love, nor anything else. He is to be the 
pure Phtedo. As Strato became so thin that, quite un- 
observedly, he icent out ; so we are to figure, Schelling's 
Phaido to pass — niira tenuitate — from Seyn into Denken, 
and yet not to " go out," but to hold of both. Phtedo, 
so qualified, or rather indeed Phanlo so unqualified — 
that is the point where " Seyn und Denken eins ist." 
And really, if we will but figure the position closely 
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enough, we shall find ourselves pretty free to agree with 
the conclusion so far. Surely a mere subject for pre- 
<Iicate8 (but itself without any), a mere invisible line 
without a vestige of breadth, — surely that, by a very 
mira trmdtas^ is quite as much thought as being, and 
quite as much being as thought. liut here now comes 
the close, the coup, the coup-dr-fh^dtre, the consumma- 
tion, for wliich all that we have seen as yet has been 
only prepfiring: — 

*^ But I cannot maintain it [the Seyn as a moment ago it (fu^e last 
extract) was left]— I cannot maintain it in this abstraction ; it is, 
namely, impossible that what is {that that is, das mis 1st), of which 
I now know nothing further than that it is the beginning, the title 
for all that follows but is itst^lf as yet nothing — it is imj)ossil)le that 
what is the title, the presupposition, the Iniginning for all Seyn, for 
all Wing, that this not also "is"— this "w" being taken in the sense of 
fjrtMenet, tliat is to say, of a being that is outside, too, of the Bojrijf." 

There ! we have It now — that is the way, tlie true 
way at last, the only way, to prove the actual rxUtrncc 
tliat is wanted ! Schelling liimself cries : — 

'*And therewith the Begriff immediately converts, tnmsforms 
itself for us — into its opposite, its contrary : we find what we had 
established as the Ue^nt itself, das Stijende 5«//>j?^- certainly mjaiu, 
now, also as the Becnt, the Seyende, but tliis time the Beent, the 
Seyen'le, in a cjuite other — that is to say, exj)re.<8ly in the j>re(lica- 
tive, or, as we may likewise tenn it, ubjcrtivr. sense (ijrgciistiind lichen 
Sinn) ; whereas we previously thought it as the Beent, as the 
Seyende, only in the primitive sense (urstan<lliihen Sinn). Here 
is the most perfiH:t conversicm of the subject into the object— as in 
the pure Begriff it was the mere, i)ure subject (suppositum, for 
these two expressions, again, are equivalent), or the jiure jirM of 
being, pure Urstand <les Seyns — so it is in immediate consul neuce of 
it« Begriff (just by virtue of its Begriff to be the Beent itself, the 
Seyende 8eB)st)— so it is immediately before we can look round, the 
objectively Beent, the objectively existent, the 'jtijenstiiwllirh S* iji nde.'' 

'' Fferc i.^ the ma4 jM-r/rd conirrsion of tlo' suhjrcf info 
the object ! " 
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On these foundations Schelling now proceeds to build 
further : — 

" But if we loo^ closer at this objective Beent, this gegenstdndlich 
Seyeiidey how will it seem to us ? Manifestly as that that can not 
not-be, and consequently, as the necessarily, the blindly, Beent. 
The blindly Beent, accurately, is that which no possibility of itself 
has preceded itself. I act, e.g., blindly when I do something with- 
out having previously conceived for myself its possibility. If the 
act foreruns the thought of the act, then this is a blind act, and ecjually 
so tliat existence (Seyn) which no possibility has preceded ; which 
could never no<-be, and therefore also never properly be; which 
rather forestalls its own possibility as such — such an existence is a 
blind existence {Seyn). It might be objected : but we have first 
spoken of that that h, and characterised it as the Pritts, as the First 
(the Urstand), that is, as the possibility of existence, the possibility 
des Seyns. Quite right ; but we also directly added thereto, there 
is no keeping of it in this Priority, and therefore, although it is the 
Prius, still it is never as the Prius ; the transition is an unpre vent- 
able one, it (the what is) is an sich {in itself), consequently there is 
not a moment's possibility that ichat is (that that is) should not be, 
— consequently not a moment's possibility to think it as not being. 
But that now, for which it is impossible not to be (quod non potest 
non-ex istere), for it, too, it is nei'er possible to be — for every possibility 
to be implies also the possibility not to be — consecjuently that for 
which it is impossible not to be is neither ever in the possibility to 
be, and existence (das Seyn), actuality, precedes the possibility. 
Here, now, then, we have the idea, the notion, of the necessarily 
beent, of the necessarily existent Beinj^, and it is at once intelligible 
from this genesis of it, with what force it (the idea), as it were, 
throws itself upon consciousness, and takes from it every freedom. 
It is the idea, the notion, against which thought, the mind, loses all 
its liberty." 

Since Schelling*s words that closed the critique of 
Desciirtes in the present reference, what we have had under 
eye has been the matter of the three pages 17, 18, and 19 
in the original ; and it is not unworthy of being a little 
longer dwelt upon. No doubt, all tlirough, there has been 
a very real lesson for us in metaphysical subtlety. 
That, in what concerns these so very difficult thoughts, 
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must have been so ; while as for difficulty the words that 
conveyed them were probably found not one whit less 
vexatious of catch than the thoughts themselves. 

Of the thoughts the course was to this effect, that 
while there is in all predication a subject of it, it is 
possible by successive strainings, as it were, to elutriate 
not only predication itself as i)redication, but even also 
the subject of it as the subject, in the one case into a 
predication ultimate and pure, and, in the other, into a 
subject ultimate and pure — a subject that shall be, that 
shall simply be, and no more than be — pure being, pure 
Seyn — eben das Seyn selbst, just being itself, — airo ro 
*Oy, ipsum Ens. 

The conversion that follows now means that this pure 
8ul)ject, as yet only Begriflf, as yet (mly mental, falls into 
reality, falls into existence outside of the mind even 
through its own pure predication, pure predication which 
it itself involves — shall we say, which it itself involves 
as — to say so — so much flesh of its own ! 

For the words, it is here i)erhaps that the cliief 
difficulty comes in — in re8i)ect to those, namely, that 
concern this ens necessarium, that concern the con- 
stitutxon, as it were, of this ens necessarium. As regards 
subject and predicate, and the conversion itself, we shall 
gnmt it quite possible to think all this. 

This is pure abstraction, and pure abstraction is quite 
possible for the mind that is, supposititiously, so pre- 
{>ared. But then this is not a First. This sulycct that 
— on t^rms of the ontological problem — is to l)e a first, 
i.s, after all, not, in any respect, possibly a F'irst. All 
that predic4iti<m is still l>efore it — all that predication 
has been simply assumed ! And with the assumption of 
pre«Iication there has been no less the necessiiry assump- 
tion of the subject and preilicate of a projKisition ; which 
proposition, let it be even grants absolute, that is, in 
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its purity absolute, still it is but a residuum from else- 
where. Its subject, consequently, is not d priori, but 
just like everything else, a mere d posteriori product 
What we liave is but a result — a result of abstraction. 
What it all comes to is just that Seyn, existence, has 
been simply assumed ; and Schelling has no more right 
— in fact, infinitely less right — to see in Seyn a subject 
of it, than Hegel, Nothing. 

But, for the words, we shall, without a doubt, find our 
best illustration when we draw into consideration what 
concerns, as said, the constitution of the ens necessarium. 

What comes first here is that Schelling calls that 
ipsifm ejuH of his a " blind " ens ; and as much as that, 
on the assumption that Schelling's First is rightly 
to be regarded as the First, must be allowed to jmss as 
tropically in place. Wliat is concerned, says Schelling, 
is that " that cannot not-be, and, consequently, the 
necessarily, the hli^idly, Beent (das nicht nicht seyn 
Konnende und demnach das nothwendig, das blind 
Seyeude) " ; for what blindly is means what, unintroduced, 
uuled up to, is just at once, to the fore, there, — as it 
were, blindl//. For hUndly, and in precisely the same 
association, wc prefer to siiy ahstractb/. An absolute 
First cannot but be abstract. It is, as it were, at once 
into existence ; there was no other before it, there is no 
otlier on any side of it, — for it there can be no question 
of another ; it is alone and isolated ; reason for its 
existence, apart from itself, there is none, — it is itself its 
own sole i)0ssibility, and its own sole actuality : and all 
that is to say that it is abstract — blind, if you will. 

Now sucli blind, such abstract, is to be allowed to be 
a necessarily existent ; and a necessarily existent is what 
could not but be, what, in ScheUing*s words, " could not 
no^be." And that refers, undoubtedly, to the very first 
prerequisite in place, a being, an existence, for which as 
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from elsewhere, cause there is none ; and such a being, 
such an existence, is, very intelligibly, abstract: it is 
unpreceded by anything whatever. Such phrases, further, 
ajs "That that cannot no^be," "That for which it is 
impossible not to be," become presently intelligible to us 
when we realise their application as to something that 
always was and never was not. It is just that constitu- 
tion, however, that necessitates on the part of the words 
describing it, involuntarily, an apparent contradiction, 
or a very real grammatical one. What never was not, 
for example, was never even possible ; for, unpreceded by 
anything whatever, it was unpreceded by i)088ibility 
iteelf. It is so Schelling conceives it. TJiat blind ens 
of his did undoubtedly forerun and forestall its own 
[lOfisibility. It could never not he ; and neither (so 
Schelling) could it ever properly be (es uie nicht-seyn 
und darum auch nie eigentlich seyn konnte). That, 
namely, for which it is impossible not to be — for that it 
is also never possible to be, and therefore is that for 
which it is imixissible not to be, never also in the 
possibility to \ye (dem es ?aimoglicli ist nicht zu seyn — 
quoil non potest non-existere — diesem ist es auch nie 
moglich zu seyn, also ist das, dem es unmoglich ist nivht 
zu seyn, auch nie in der moglichkeit zu seyn). These, no 
doubt, are very extraordinary expressions. Ordinary 
8|>eeeh, at all events, seems directly set at nought by 
them. We have named the reason for them ; but it is a 
question, for all that, whether they are allowable. We 
are given to understand, for example, that there is 
something of which it is i)ossible to say that it " could 
never not-hc" at the Siinie time also that it is equally 
possible — and for that very reason — to say of it that it 
" could never properly he " ! What is " in the imi>ossibility 
ever not to he" is e<|imlly also " never in the iK)ssibility 
to be "I We have not inadvertently misarranged the 
3 
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phrases : in themselves, and in their order, and in their 
import, they are Schelling's own. He does, indeed, as 
though in explanation, add once, " For every possibility 
to be implies in it likewise the possibility not to be." 
That is very true, we say, of a thing that is only 
potential, only possible ; but what of the impossible ? 
There is certainly an oscillation of alternatives in the 
2J0ssible ; but there is no oscillation in the impossible — 
no parting of the ways in it, no looking right or left in 
it. What is only possible will remain so till doomsday, 
or for ever after. Possibility is the eternal oscillation. 
Its demur of alternatives, however, is, in the impossible, 
" summarily truncated." Ought not Schelling here to 
have been less in earnest with these alternatives? 
or with the general antithesis of possible and impossible 
at all ? Abstractly used, both expressions are absolutely 
meaningless. If, in suggestion of his own possibility, 
Sclielling thought at all of the possibility of Leibnitz 
(not that he could do so if thinking only of Descartes), 
it is a pity that he did not think also of Leibnitz's 
" essentia." Leibnitz knew that such terms — possible, 
impossible — would have no relevance to God unless God 
had an " cssontiu " tliat should give them, so to speak, 
'pi'Tcha^^e ; and such " essentia " he did find in the nature 
of God as free from limitation, negation, contradiction, 
etc. (Of course, we are concerned with the reasoning of 
Leibnitz only so far.) 

Certainly neces^iiff/, not jwsitiibilift/, constitutes the being 
of the blind ens ; but are we to deny for this ens, even 
by reason of the necessity of its existence, the very 
jwssibilif// of its exisfence ? If it was possible to premise 
for this blind ens, negatively, an impossibility not to be, 
was it not efjually possible — and by no more than the 
force of syntax — to premise for it, positively, a literal 
possibility to be ? 7w<possibility not to be is certainly 
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— in grammar — possibility to be ! Not only its necessity 
is a fact, but its actuality is a fact : argal, d fortiori, its 
possibility is a fact.^ Is it more than an abuse of 
langu^e to say that a thing, because it has a necessity 
to be, is at once neither possible to be nor impossible 
not to be ? Of course, the whole paradox springs from 
the al>8tractness of the existence supposed. If it was 
unpreceded by possibiUty, it might be pennissible to say 
that it was " never in the possibilitj/ to be," or even that 
it was " never posaible for it to be " ; but was it not on 
the whole " to play it rather low down " to say of what 
could " never no/-be " that, just for that very reason, " it 
could also never properly he (darum audi nie eigentlich 
9eifn konnte) " ? Surely that at least is an expression 
that, plaee<l as it is, must be allowed to exceed every 
possible l)ound of any equitable pomhilUy — an expression 
that transcends possibility itself. 

At all events, the situation is so peculiar that one 
would have liked from Schelling a little humour over it 
rather than that apparent earnest ! Seriously, however, 
it is also to be said — indeed, it has been said already — 
that, in the whole process of that abstract, absolute 
subject, it may be ours to find an excellent lesson 
mftaphysimlly to whet : nor yet without gains as 
regards the problem in hand. We have learned, for 
example, tliat a First nmst be abstractly a First ; and 
it cannot not be : it is necessarily existent ; and it holds 
of lM)th worlds, the ideal and the real. 

So far, however, the product of demonstration is not 
yet to Schelling, God — not yet Goil as popularly believed 
or known. 

> Wliy, does not Aristotle himself tell ua (23<i, 1 G-l 8), " that, since 
tbe }>articular follows the universal, the possible follows the 
neceMarv." Always, as evenbodv knows, the greater contains the 
lew. ' 
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"The first thing in the idea of the blindly exiatent," he says, 
" assuredly is that to what it w, it is without all freedom. . . . But 
what, as against its own htingy is without freedom, that is absolutely 
unfree. . . . Were he only the blindly existent, God would not be 
God. . , , As God, he is at the same time that whicli can cancel its 
own — of its own self indejK?ndent — being, transform its necessary 
being into a contingent, namely, into a self -set one so that aufond it 
always remains such necessity, but not so, nevertheless that the 
effective actual being of God were merely this necessary being. . . . 
In the idea of Gcxl there is absolute freedom of will and act. . . . 
Otherwise he were unable to move, stir, go out from himself, from 
his being, in order to set, realise another." 

So, " the (question is only," says Schelling, " how tliis 
antinomy is to be resolved : to show this is the afToir 
of philosophy itself " ; and it is thus he leaves it 

In leaving it, too, let Schelling have suggestively 
expatiated as he may, perhaps lie has left more for 
his reproach than want of humour, and even in regard 
of that same possible-impossible of his. Was not his 
concluvsion there but a stumble back again into that 
very potentiality which Aristotle had cogently demon- 
strated to be impossible as a First ? That " blind ens " 
of his, it could neither ])e nor not be ; and so it neither 
was nor was not! Necessary actuality itself reduced 
itself, by an involuntary felo tie se, into a mere con- 
tingent potentiality ! When one reflects, too, that he 
had before liim, for a good half-century, the scroll of 
a perfect veteran " in the art of converting and trans- 
forming " categorical (not trigonometrical !) formulas, one 
wonders that Schelling could have turned for assistance 
to his own necessary existent one away from the 
category C)f science and to the conception of popular 
belief. Another had a Semme wliereby to open the 
rock of necessity into the infinitude of free-will and all 
the treasures of the Begriff; but Schelling could not even 
see that what has its necessity within itself is sufficient for 
itself, is without dependence on any other, and so — free ! 



CHAPTER III 

1. The Problem of a First 

But now we may remind ourselves that, in regard to 
our general problem of a First, there was still question 
of difficulty even with suggestion of Thought, 1/01)9 itself, 
as that first. 

In view, then, of our more immediate general theme, 
the problem of a First, it is evident that we are ])eset, 
in whatever way we take it, on all sides, with the most 
uncompromising steeps. There are those who, deciding 
on nature as a First, lead the flock at present ; but they 
can but envy the faith lavished on them by their own 
innocent sheep. Marching triumphantly enough, — even 
vain-gloriously enough, some of them, — at the head as 
they do, presently they falter, too, as taken diaphrag- 
niatically at times with the thought — But how did all 
tliat come there ? They fall suddenly sick, I say, and 
they falter under the sense even of the natural ])efore 
them tliat is the sir j^r natural ; but a sliout of the 
innocents from behind warns them of where they are, 
and they resume their countenance of the march with 
a kick, this kick. It is mere " rubbish " thinking of any 
origin at all ! Of the difficulties of God as a First we have 
already seen suggestions. The more our wonder grows and 
glows under the immensity of a God, not the less, but all 
the more, also, it grows and glows under the incomprehensi- 
bility of his Wh^iiM I his llow / his Why / and his What / 
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Nor is it different with Thought as Thought. To the 
vast uiajority of huniau beings at present, indeed, the 
mere proposition, of Thought as a First, is meaningless. 
Thought where there is nothing to think of — Thought 
before there is anything to think of — that is nonsense ! 
Still, if even with ixothin/j, we cannot get rid of the 
somethhuj from which it is but the reflection, so, with 
a " blind ens," we can only come to the idea of eyes. 

An object that is not a subject is a null. A creation 
that does not sec itself, know itself, is recreant, miscreant. 
To see, then, to know, then, is the Eind ; and the End is 
the First] Nay, to a logic itself that is a logic, the 
first dot is at once also the first thought : not a move 
on the board that is unaware ! Besides, thought at 
least is ; thought is an actuality ; thought is in rerum 
natural and so we are at least bound to inquire into 
what it is ; and the irh/ft may lead to a how or a why, 

Socrates always insists on us telling tvhat a thing is ; 
and so it may be well for us to tell what Denken as 
Denken, what thought as thought, just is. We can tell 
wliat sensation, perception, memory, imagination, or 
even higher, what apprehension, judgment, reasoning, 
just are ; but can we do the same thing by thought ? 
Can we really tell what thought Just is ? 

2. The Eatio 

Now, the strange thing is that just what I have got 
singly and specially to declare here is, that the whole of 
philosophy, the whole series of philosopliies in time, 
have within them no one question whatever, but this 
of thought. In simi)le and good truth philosophy asks, 
and has, in fact, never at any time asked ought else 
than — what is thought ? 

It may come somewhat as a s\irprise to a good many 
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of U8, something of a revelatioii to not much fewer of us, 
if I say, Thought is the ratio between " / " and " Me" 
or, Thought is the ratio that is implicitly within the 
"/" itself. It is just this proposition, however, that I 
hope to substantiate and, beyond all cavil, prove. 

I have talked of the world elsewhere as having been 
" befooIe<i " by the system of Kant, and have asked, 
" Where, according to this system, is there a single truth 
in the whole huge universe ? " I am still of the same 
mind as to what in that reference is concerned. Action 
a[>art, or apart what morally and legally is righty and 
leaving what is (e^heiical wholly aside, I know not 
that there is anywhere any truth accessible to Kant. 
To him, namely, in consequence of his findings under 
his three rubrics in regard to (1) Time and Space, 
(2) the Categories, and (3) the Ideas, the entire world 
of KnovcUdge is but as a soajnbubble between two 
wholly unknown and merely supposititious xs — the x 
of an unknown and supiKJsed Thing-lnitself on one 
side for Sensatioji, and the j: of an unknown and sup- 
posed Supreme Beiruj (Thing-lnitself) on the other 
aide for Jielief. Call the second not .r but ?/, then 
Kant*8 world is but a soap-bubble a between an ./ and 

» /A 

Nevertheless, I stiy, too, tliat tlie wliole of philosophy 
tliat deserves the name bince Kant is .so absolutely 
due to Kant that it c^m properly and comprehensively 
receive no other name tlian his. Fichte has worked, 
Schelling has worked, Hegel lias worked — each of them 
hjis worked, no one (»f them has worked but — 
in the quiirrj' of Kant. There is no prmhut in 
Fichte, there is no product in Schellinjx, there is 
no protluct in Hegel, that is not to l>e named — Kan- 
tiftn. Fichte's philosophy, Schelling's philosophy, Hegel's 
phiLisuphy — each of these, in accurate and precise name. 
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is Kantian philosophy. And with Kant and these we 
have in modern times all — all that is capital ; — grate- 
fully counting in, as well, an introductory few, and leaving 
prattle individually to the irresponsible rest. 

We cannot say that there is any particular stratum 
in the general section of Kant which has not been 
tapped and turned to service — philosophy and science, 
idealism and realism (the empirical), gnostic and ag- 
nostic, sobriety and subtlety, or even super-subtlety and 
the spectral; still, the main stratum that has been so 
used — and what is, in point of fact, the main — must be 
acknowledged to be that which contains the twelve beds 
of the Categories. Now, what do these twelve beds start 
from — what is the original principle of them to which 
they all refer ? We have this from Hegel : ^ — 

"The Critical philosophy has it in comnion with Empirical 
science to regard experience as the sole ground of our cognitionB ; 
wliicli cognitions, liowevcr, are to it not truths, but only perceptions 
of aj^pearances. ... As the special source of the notions of the 
understiindinfi, this pliilosopliy as-signs the orginal identity of 
the Ego in thought (im Denkon)— (the transcendental unity of aelf- 
consoiousness). . . . The comi>lex of sensation and perception, in 
that the Ego refei's it to itself, and unites it within itself, as in a 
single cognition (pure apperception), is in this way brought into 
identity, into an original nexus. Tlie i>articular modes of tliia 
nexus are the pure notions of the understanding, the Categories." 

Kant, at first, expresses himself so depreciatingly of 
tlie Ego as in any sense an rntifi/ tliat one cannot escape 
a feeling of distinct and difficult discrepancy, when one 
finds the same Kant dwelling, \vith so much breadth of 
emphasis, on perfectly the same Ego, apparently, but now 
as the all-indispensable uniti/ of apperception. Nevertheless, 
when one gives a tliorough consideration to the whole sup- 
plementary deduction of the Categories which the second 
edition of the Kritik of Pure Reason extends to us, one 
> Encyc, i. 85, 89, 90. 
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will be apt to conclude that one has not gone very far 
wrong if one has even named said " modes of nexus/' 
functions of the unity of apperception, and functions 
therefore of the Ego itself. That is precisely what we 
wish to bring it to here. To Kant, the Categories are 
in reality, or at least implicitly, nothing but modes, 
functions of, or derivations from, the unity of the Ego. 
That they were such to Fichte is but the single express 
declaration of his text. Somewhat of a preliminary 
light of support may be thus thrown on what is our 
starting proposition and our cardinal point. Thought is 
the ratio between " I " and " Me " ; or thought is the 
ratio that is implicitly within the " I " itself. As such, 
indeed, we may even say that it is proprio Marte, the 
Ratio — the Katio — the absolute Katio. Observe, too, 
that it is a ratio between, a ratio unthiv ; and that 
already will differentiate it from much. 

3. Tub Ratio continued 

But let it be characterised as it may, still we may 
ask, the ratio of what ? Why, then, placed where we 
have placed it, or as we have placed it, it is the Katio of 
Subject and Object. 

But this at once grates, this at once almost shocks, 
repels. One has heard so much in these latter days of 
subject and object, and of what in this connection is only 
meaningless or worse, that the impulse of the moment is 
to turn away in disgust. If one is to hear, again and 
again, only repetition of that German " clotted nonsense," 
then one has no hope. And here we have not only 
" subject and object," but licUio of subject and object • 
How are we to understand that — in all the world, how 
possibly realise that ? Object ! All is an object — the 
word conveys to us only a vacuum, only what is indefinite 
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— certainly magni nominis umbra! And subject? 
Subject as subject is not a whit better, — it is, again, 
a word only of an infinite reference. 

Still, the latter word ought easily to have more of 
individuality and singleness of positive meaning for us. 

The subject that is here meant is simply the " I," and 
you yourself are " I." You say of yourself " /," and 
when you say of yourself " I," you mean that you are then 
and there tlic subject. But I, too, when I say of myself 
" I," moan precisely tlie same thing — the same thing 
that you mean ; and he, too, when he says of himself 
" I," means precisely the same thing that we both mean. 
In short, wlien I say " I," when you say " I," when he 
says " I," there is but a single / between us. Let us call 
it :Cy then this x does not in the slightest differ in 
either of the three cases : it is absolutely the same in all 
of them. Every man is " I," and all of us are " I." The 
question who ? — who is it ? — so put to any subject — to 
God himself — can only be answered by " I." To his 
own self — and we desire to say it without profanity — 
God himself can only be "I." He, indeed, it is who 
has said, " I Am That I Am." 

4. The Katio continued 

What till this may come to in the end we shall not 
say now. We would only emphasise, so far, what the 
l)are word " 1 " means — certainly, in the first instance, 
even gramniatically so. 

And even so, " I " is the universiil subject — " I " is /A^ 
subject, — througliout all space and tliroughout all time 
there is but one " I." 

This one " I " is — an " I " — one and the Siune identical 
" I " — it is one and the same sc//'-ideutical " I " — it is the 
self-identical " I." 
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But what does that mean ? Is there any " I " that is 
not the self-identical " I " ? or let us just put it : Is 
there any " I " that is not a self-identical " I " ? 

But whatever is self-identical is but the same thing 
twice. When I say to myself " I," I simply confront 
myself with myself — when I say to myself " I," I mean, 
as it is said, " Me " ; but such Mcy grammar apart, is no 
more than " I." " Grammar apart," we say ; but, in- 
essential, unsubstantial, as it is, tliat mere Me of 
gnimmar introduces and makes overt the moat pene- 
trating, exhaustive, and ecumenical of distinctions. " I " 
as •• I " is subject ; but •' Me " as " Me " is object. When 
I say " I " to myself, I mean Mi\ I (subject) mean Mc 
(ohjet^t). 

Now that is the Ratio \ that is the Katio. 

And the allegation is that the Ratio is Tliought — the 
allegation is that the Ratio is Thought as Thought. 

" My own ratio fills me, wliicli, secerned, 
Apart from me, is no more me, but mine — 
The world : 
One abeolutc projwrtion is the whole." ^ 

5. Sku-'-Conscigusness 

" My own ratio fills v\c" And what does that mean, 
but that the filling of self-consciousness (" me ") is pre- 
cisely, expressly, accurately, tl)c Riitio in question ? 
What constitutes and makes up self -consciousness — its 
stock, its matter, its exact content — is tlie Ratio of 
Su]>ject and Object. 

" A fulcrum was found in the nature of self-consciousness. Till 
wlf-con.sciousness acts, no one can liave the notion * I ' — no one can 

* From " I Am That I Am," in Journal of Speculative rhilosophy 
for October 1877 ; reprinted in Saved Leaver. 
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be an * 1/ In other words, no one knows himself an * I,' feels him- 
self an * I,' names himself an * I ' — is an * I,' until there be an act of 
self-consciousness. In the very first act of self-consciousness, then, 
the * I * emerges, the * I * is born ; and before that it simply was not. 
But self-consciousness is just the ' I,' self-consciousness can be set 
identical with the * I ' : the * I,* therefore, as product of self- 
consciousness, is product of the * I ' itself. The * I ' is self-create, 
then ! * I ' start into existence, come into life, on the very first act 
of self-consciousness. * I,' then — (* I,' so to 8i>eak, was not an * I * 
before) — am the product of my own act, of my own self-con- 
sciousness. Of course, I am not to figure my body and concrete 
personality here, but simply the fact that without self-consciousness 
nothing can be an * 1 ' to itself, and with the very first act of self- 
consciousness * I ' begins. . . . Said self-consciousness is figured, 
too, not, so to speak, as subjective (as possessed by some one 
individual), but as objective and general, as substantive and 
universal." 

That is an extract from the Scart of Hegel (ed. 2, pp. 
87, 48) ; and the general interest concerned is so much 
in connection with the subject of that work, that we 
shall venture to quote from it, still fui'ther in illustra- 
tion, a considerable number of passages of a like relative 
import. 



CHAPTER IV 

Self-Consciousness — the Ego 

Here, in this chapter, these passages follow : — 

" Tlie Idea is Tliought, self- identical Thinking ; self-identical 
bccaum? in its owii nature the Idea is two-sided — an objective side 
Ls as it were, exposed and offered to a subjective side, and the 
result ii* the return, so to speak, of the Idea from its other, wliich is 
the objective side, into its self or subjective side, as satisfietl, grati- 
fied, and contentetl Knowledge " {Secret of Hegel, p. 22). 

** Cugito ergo Sum. Tliat is, Thought is ; it has come to be, it 
rtiniply u— as yet, however, only in itself : there is as yet only 
blank self- identity — it can only say w, rather tlian am, of itself, or 
U>it«lf"(37, 38)'. 

** Thia lA just a description in altstnicto of Self-consciousness. Tlie 
Kgo Is fin«t unal simplicity, — that is, unal or simple negativity ; but 
just, as it were, f(»r this very reason (that is, to know itself and be 
no longer negative, or because it finds itself in a state of negativity) 
it liecomes i«elf-Ke{iarated into duality — it becomes a duplication, a 
duad, the units of which confront each other, in the forms of Ego- 
subject an<l Ego-object ; and then, agiiin, this very 8elf-se|)aration, 
thiift very self -duplication, becomes its own negation — the negation 
of the duality, inasmuch as its confronting units are seen to Ix* 
identical, and the antithesis is reduced, the antagonism vanishes. 
This process of self-consciousness has just to be transferretl to the 
All, the Absolute, the Substance, to enable us to form a conception 
uf unal negativity of Spirit ]>assing into the alienation of external 
natare, finally to return reconciled, harmonious, and free into its 
own self. 

" The iHt€rm€dium is the first step in the divine process (the phase 
of universality, latent potentiality l>eing first assumed) ; it is re- 
flection into its ownself, and as such only and no more, it is the 
awakening of consciousness, the kindling, the lighting, the flashing 
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up of tlie Ego, whicli is pure negativity as yet. First, the Ego iras 
only in or at iteelf, everywhere iu general and nowhere in 
partiijultar,- that is, latent only, potential only (the formless 
infinite, indefinite nebula) ; then comes rellection of this into itself 
or on to itSL'lf, and this reflection is a sort of medium, an element 
of union, a princij^le of connection l.)et\veen self and self. In this 
stage the previouj*ly indefinite comes to be for itself ; that is to 
say, in the j^hysical world it is a finite, circumscribed, individual 
entity, and in the metaphysical a self-consciousness. . . . An Ego 
in consciousness : Ego is immediate to Ego, focus to focus ; the 
mediacy then leads only to a condition of immediacy. Process is 
no prejudice to unity, nor mediacy to immediacy ; it is a one, a 
whole, an absolute, all the same " (51). 

'* From the ])Osition that thought is the all and the prius, it iollows 
that thought must contain in itself a principle of progression or 
movement. Thought's own nature is, first, position ; second, oppo- 
sition ; and third, composition. It is evident that, however we 
fij:jure a beginning of thought, in God or ourselves, it must jxissess 
a mode of progression, a mode of production, and that is absolutely 
impossible on a principle of absolutely simple, single unal identity. 
Thitjirst, then, though unal, must have separated into distinctions 
(opposites, contraries) ; and these by union, followed again by 
disunion and reunion ad infinitum, must have produced others till 
thought l.)ecanie tlie articulated organon which it is now. Eeimion, 
evidently, is a stej) as necessary as separation " (58). • 

" We have been desperately hunting the whole infinite, unreach- 
able heaven for an absolute, which, folded up within us, smiled in 
self-complacent security at the infatuation of its very master. Or 
what we wanted lay at the door ; but to and fro we stepped over 
it, vainly asking for it, and plunging ourselves bootlessly into the 
far forest "(59). 

" God abstractly is the mere emj)ty word, the infidel God ; he is 
true only as concrete in Christianity, the God- Man " (64). 

" Every * I' is just an * I,' and so we can throw aside the idea of 
subjectivity, and think of the absolute * I ' : but the absolute * I * is 
Rcaaon. Kwison is ascribed to every man as that which constitutes 
his Ego ; we can thus conceive Reason Jis per se, as independent of 
this jiarticular subject and that pirticuhir subject, and as common 
to all. We can speak of Reason, then, as now not subjective but 
objective " (88, 89). 

" Subjectivity, however, is the princii)le of central energy and life : 
it is the Absolute Form " (112). 
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" Kant'8 theory of perception, a theory in which all the three 
moments of the notion have place : the subsiunption of the particular, 
namely, under the universal to the development of the singular ; — 
(and this ia the notion, this is self -consciousness)" (134). 

" Tlie notion, the logical notion, the notion as notion, is itself a 
recipnxity, and the ultimate reciprocity of universality, particularity, 
and singularity " (139). 

"Such, indeed, is the inner nature, the inner movement, the 
rhythm of self -consciousness itself; and self-consciousness is the 
priusof All"(140). 

*' The notion (self.consciousness in its simplest statement) is the 
one soul, the one spirit — which is life — vitality itself — and the only 
life— the only vitality " (142). 

" The movement of the notion : that, certainly, is the ultimate 
nerve of thought. This is the nerve of self -consciousness ; and self- 
con}*riousneAs is the ahsolute. Self -consciousness is now identified 
with the notion : we must now suppose self-consciousness the 
aheolute. Self-consciousness necessarily, and of its own self, is, and 
is ickat is. Self -consciousness is its own foundation of support, and 
it* own pritu of origination. Self-consciousness, being but thought, 
requires evidently no foundation to support it : notions of a founda- 
tion on which to support it, or of a prius to which to attach it, are 
manifestly inapplicable to it. It is the necessity. Since there is a 
universe, something nmst have Wen necessary. Now, this some- 
thing iji just self -consciousness. Self-consciousne.ss is the necessity 
to be. It is in the nature of self -consciousness that it should l>e its 
own cause, and its own necessity, and its own world. Thought is a 
necessity, an<l the only necessity, and thought is self-consciousness. 
All tluit is exhibits in its deejHJst Uvse the tyjKi of self -consciousness, 
tlie ty|ie of thought. 

"Tliought or self -consciousness cannot W imjKTsonal : thought or 
self -consciousness always implies a subject. Why hesitate to name 
it G«Ki ? The self -consciousness of the universe is the divine self- 
cf>n2«ciousness and not the human" (IGO, IGl, 163.) 

'•Tlie notion, in fact, is the absolute universal of thought, the 
primal or ultimate ner>'e, which is the primitive and original form. 
It is cauM #i/t and principium sui. The ego is, firstly, the universal ; 
it is identity, it is immediacy. The ego, secondly, surveys itself ; 
that is, it gives it^df, or becomes to itself, the /xirficular, the ditl'er- 
ence, the discernment, the reflection. The ego, thirtlly, returns from 
*ur\'ey of itself with increase of knowle<lge ; that is, returning into 
it-^elf (the universal) from or with the i«irticular, it does not just 
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resume its old identity, but is now the singular, which is identity, 
in diversity, immediacy in reflection, the universal in the partdcolar. 
Tliis is but the form and movement of self-consciousness as self- 
consciousness, of the ego as ego" (167, 170, 174, 175). 

" The notion is the d priori synthetic judgment This is the pulse 
of self-consciousnea^ ; thLs is the nerve of the ego " (190). 

"To perceive that Apprehension itself (or Apperception or the Ego), 
perfectly generally expressed, constitutes the notion " (191). 

" The ultimate principle is the pure negativity ; and even such is 
ego as ego, or self-consciousness as self -consciousness " (200). 

" The three cognitive faculties are but the three moments of the 
notion " (204). 

" This evolution of thought's own self to thought's own self, what is 
it but the universe ? Thus is it that thought is the pure negativity 
(as negative of all other), and, to its own self, sets is own negative — 
which is the object " (353). 

" Thought is'the prius of all " (356). 

" We can conceive what is as the one identical, infinitesimal spore, 
whose vibration is its difference — and that is the all of thought as 
exhibited. What is the universe if not the one absolute Voice 
inflecting itself into its involved voculatio7i8 — the absolute articula- 
tion of the absolute one — and that one is just thought : thought's 
own native articulations constitute the all of things " (387). 

"The notion is the vital heart of all, and for the notion self- 
consciousness is but another name '* (720). 

"The principle of self -consciousness contains within itself both 
differeMe and identity^ and a little reflection will make it plain that 
there can be no possible explanation of this world without a prin- 
ciple that contains both elements. The origin of difference in 
idejUity is the point and focus of the whole problem ; but we have 
that at once in self-consciousness. ... I, too, like other philosophers, 
would like to explain existence ; but what does that mean? Evi- 
dently, I must find a single principle, a single fact in existence, that 
is adequate to all the phenomena of existence, to all the variety of 
existence ; and this principle, while Jidequate to all the variety of 
existence, while competent to reduce into its own identity all the 
difference that is, must bring with it its own reason for its own self, 
its own necessity, its proof that it is, and it alone is, that which 
could not not be. . . . The constitutive movement of self-conscious- 
ness is the idealisation of a particular (the object) through a uni- 
versal (the thought) into a singular (the subject) ; or it is the 
realisation of a universal through a particular into a singular. . . . 
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We wonld find an explanation of all that is in »ome acttial con- 
ttitiieni of all that is. . . . Self -consciousness is in the world of facts. 
. . . Self-consciousness is a fact, it is something in rerum noUuray a 
princijile actually existing" (Lectures on the Philosophy of LaWy 9, 10, 
11, 13, 14). 



CHAPTER V 

1. Philosophy and Science 

What is alluded to there iu the last extracts is an 
advantage which is generally assumed to be possessed by 
science alone, and not ])y philosophy at all. For it is 
not, possibly, too much to say that the word philosophy, 
common and current though it be, has still for the most 
of us but a very vague and indefinite meaning. Science, 
we know, explains to us all that we see there around us, 
and hence it is, as I suppose is generally assumed to go 
without saying, that we possess what is called civilisa- 
tion, and hence — so far at least as that extends — in 
some sort a rational life in a finally inexplicable endless- 
ness. Science, too, has principles — truths that found 
entire structures of knowledge, but which, for all that, 
are patent to the plainest. Now, no doubt, it is that 
whicli philosophy, in current opinion, has hitherto 
wanted. And so, one may have been apt to speculate in 
the past, were philosophy seen to grow from a Fact^ to 
develop a Fad — a single principle — a single principle in 
rerum natiira, that would give intelligibleness, certainty, 
and security to every further ])rogress, to every ulterior 
outcome — were philosophy this, and if philosophy did 
this, would it not be generally seen into at last, and 
would it not receive at last that confidence on the part 
of the Inilk of mankind which is at present denied it, and 
which so far is reserved for science alone ? 

Now, it is this which has been at least broached in 
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some of our last citations ; and certainly, if the Ego — 
Ego as Ego — can be allowed to constitute a single ground- 
fact or principle, as, say, heat is, or light is, or gravi- 
tation i«, which fact or principle is capable of being 
oiicrated on to the extrusion and extraction of a whole 
system of explanatory and indubitable truth — if I say the 
Ego, Ego as Ego, can be so regarded, is not the thing 
done — is it not now for philosophy itself to regard itself 
as, at long and last, science, simply science ? 

But now, the absolute self-identity, the single unit 
that alone founds and grounds — that alone forms and 
composes — that alone constitutes the infinite resultant 
compound of this whole vast universe — that single unit 
is the Ego, simply Ego as Ego. Not that the evolution 
in proof can l>e, as those in regard of heat, light, gravita- 
tion, etc, in its kind physical. The Ego is not itself 
I)bysical as these are. It certainly is in rerum natura ; 
liut, just as it is in reruni natura, or according to the 
way in which it is in rerum natura — only so is it 
possible that it can be treated. The necessity is this, 
that the single principle of the Ego should be so operated 
on as to develo]) to reason its situation in the universe. 
To all philosophy, to all that is truly philosophy, it is 
the single question of the universe that is alone the 
interest : the what of it, the why of it, the wlicncc of it, 
and the whither of it. Man, in that he is of sensCy is 
finite : but man, in that he is of thoiujht, is a spirit and 
infinite. So it is that, if he has his week-day of work, 
he has not less his Sabbath-day of religion. And so it 
is also that, if he has his scientist to minister to the 
commodity of the finite, he is not without — never has 
been without — never will be without — his philosopher 
to minister to the necessity of the infinite. So, then, as 
it is to the philosopher and not to the scientist that the 
development of the principle of the Ego falls, the method 
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of that development cannot be the physical method of 
the latter, but can only be the metaphysical method of 
the former. And yet the Ego as Ego is a principle in 
rerum natura. It is the ratio of the I and the Me in 
the Ego that is Thought, and it is Thought that is the 
foison of the universe. Thought is the business proper 
of self-consciousness, and the ratio between the I and 
the Me of self -consciousness — it is that that is the bite 
of the Ego. I as I is the subject, and Me as Me is the 
object ; but both are identically the same. This, then, 
is the primitive relation — the unit of what is : the unit 
of what it is to think ; and the unit of what it is to be. 
But, plainly, this unit, or the whole idea of this unit, is not 
only a notion in its idcntitf/, but it is a Judgment in its 
differencey — nay, more, it is a syllofjisvi in its totality/, the 
reflexion (or reflection) of the Me back again into the I, 
with restoration of the whole, of the All that is. And 
what is this but Logic? The conjunct act of Simple 
Apprehension, Judgment, and Eeason ! And with this 
before us we may well repeat here from the " I Am That 

I Am." 

" Yea, I am one ; 
But my owii ratio fills me, which, secerned 
Apart from me, is no more me, but mine . . . 
One absolute proportion is tlie whole, 
One sole relation . . . 
I Am, I Amy I Am Tliat I Am . . . 
Be thou but Me . . . 
Enjoy 
Thou me, and let my will be thine alone ; 
The one is many, and tlie many one. 
Herein is peace divine and the great life 
That is the all." 

2. The "Voice'' 

The whole will ])e found singularly in place here, and 
singularly illustrative. That of the "Voice," too, is 
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excellently illustrative. The conception, I have said, 
" sounds better in German " ; and I have ventured to 
express myself in a German word or two: "Was ist, 
ist eine Stimme," etc. — What is, is a Voice ; abstract, 
however, this voice is only in itself ; but it must also 
be /or itself or fui itself ; and to be for itself or as itself, 
it must dvUiwjuish itself; and that is, give itself, as 
constitutive of it, its native series and system of notes." 
Now, that is exactly as the Ego with its movement into 
a series and system of notes of its own, which are 
existence as existence, which are the universe. 

And here it suggests itself to consider what is the 
precise nature of that very peculiar relation which obtains 
between the voice and its register, or between the Ego 
and its so-called system of notes. When we see smoke 
we surmise fire ; and we know that the German Herbart 
has generalised us much as this into the sentence : So 
much Schein (appearance), so much Scyn (reality); at 
the same time that there is the common brocard, de non 
apparentibus et de non existentibus, eadem est ratio. And 
there can l^e no conclusion in the circumstances but that 
whatever is must also seem : whatever is must double 
over or out. That is just what we see in the case of 
the voice and its notes, or in the case of the Ego and its 
ni»tej<. Here it is the voice, the Ego, that is the Scyn, 
Being; while, in either case, the notes are but the shine ^ 
the show, the seeming. The Germans call this world 
the Erscheinnng, the ApiKjarance, and that comes to the 
.same thing. If we think of it, the notes of the voice 
are but individual and finite ; and as but transitory, they 
{lerish and {miss. On the other hand, in such position 
the voice itself can be figured as infinite : it can go on 
piping for ever an actual infinitude of notes. The Seyn, 
then, the hem^, that which is, is always the reidity ; 
whereas the shine, the show, manifest as it may, and 
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manifest what it may, is but temporary appearance, No 
doubt, it Toanifc^ts ; no doubt, it always manifests. But 
even so, it is always only secondary and never prime. 
Let it manifest what it may, it itself (the sliiiu) is but 
vicarious, and can never be anything else than vicarious. 
Now, that is a very curious duplication ; and it is a very 
curious relation that lies between the sides of it. For 
what is the effect of the one, and what does the other 
involve ? The effect is this, and what is involved is 
this — that the manifestation, the appearance, the shine, 
as always only secondary and vicarious, is also always 
only so far false ! It is always only for another ; it is 
never for itself: it itself is never the it — the it that, 
as manifested, or not manifested, is alone the it con- 
cerned, the truth, the reality — the truth that is, the 
reality that is. Another reflexion of the situation is 
this, that concerns the German word Erscheinung. This 
word, in ordinary usage, as we have just seen, means 
simply the world without, simply what is in evidence, 
in appearance around us, — this word, in which, according 
to the genius of the language, the first part of it, the 
Er, has the force of denoting that what is in hand is 
the effecting, the making good of something through the 
second part of it, the scheinnn/j, namely, — this word, I 
say, so regarded, can only represent a shiniiu/ throivgh of 
the it, of the it that is, the truth that is, the reality that 
is ; and that being so, it itself (the shine) can be no it, 
no truth, no reality, but only what is no more than 
representative, figurative, or even, it may be, merely 
indicaiire of the it, the truth, the reality. With this 
commentary, our ErscliclnuiKj, then, is but a shine or 
show from ; and so the from, as only pointing to what 
shines through, is alone substantial. 



CHAPTER VI 

FuRTiiEii Illustration 

What we have brought forward from tlie Secret of Hegel 
forms a considerable body of evidence, and it applies to 
the year 1864 — (I presented a friend with an "early 
copy" of the book on the Christmas Day of that yeiir). 
One other quotation I should like to add as from a 
(laragniph that must have been one of the last written 
then. It is from p. xlvi of the Preface, and runs thus : — 

** He ha.' U^en ena1>led, through Kaut, to ixirceive that the condi- 
tions of a concrete*, and of every concrete, are two oi»i)Osites : in 
other wonls, he has come to see that there exists no concrete which 
con»i.'»t8 not of two antagonistic characters, wln*re, at the same time, 
strangely somehow, the one is not only tli rough the otlier, but 
actually is this other." 

We liave seen this very accurately illustrateil by the 
two moments of Quantity. Continuity is impossible 
without Discretion — Continuity implies I )iscretion — 
Continuity, so far, is Discretion : but, equally again, 
Discretion is impossible without Continuity — Discretion 
implies Continuity — Discretion, so far, is Continuity. 
Nor is it otherwise with notion and moments in the case 
of any concrete?. Take the abstractest concrete of all — 
simply Genesis — simply Becoming. Its moments it 
itself being 7>wrr, pure fonn that is — arc i)ure being and 
pure nothing. And what arc they ? Pure biMug is the 
abstraction from every jmrticular l)eing that ever was, is, 

Aft 
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live, and move, and have our being, but, finite-infinite, 
are subjects and persons too — the droplets in the drop, 
the Many in the One. And from this we see that, had 
Kant and Hegel 1>een but clearer or braver in regard to 
the Ego, l)oth might have placed their philosophies in 
«uch grand, rich focus of unity, and power, and light as 
would have left but small possibility in advance for 
complaint of darkness, or difficulty, or unintelligibleness. 
If, then, it was in reference to Fichte that there was 
that first word from the Secret of Hegel about " a 
Fulcrum being found in the nature of self-consciousness," 
we see now that, as regards Kant and Hegel, what a 
gain it might have been for the philosophies of both had 
that " fulcrum " l>een but in the mind and in the will of 
either. Indeed, as has been already indicated, if we will 
but {Miuse upon it, and patiently endeavour to e.xhaust 
the implication of it (the Ego), it may be that we shall 
nut a little astonish our own selves — in the gi^neral 
reference — to philosophy at all in short ! If neitlier a 
matter as to the lonians, nor a lunnlter as to the Pytha- 
gurean.s, it (this of the Ego) is still, as to the one, an 
original unit, and it is still, as to the other, a primitive 
and prescriptive measure. As to the Eleatics, too, it is 
what for them alone uyw, and alone was one. It never 
begsm, neither in what was nor in what was not. It 
always was, and never was not. Through all becoming, 
in all becoming, it alone is ; and yet, like becomhig 
itself, it is not one but two, or, more properly, it is a one 
in two, a duplicity in unity. That is the life of the " I," 
the being and soul of the " I." The " I " cannot say 
itself once ; it must repciit itself, it must say itself twice. 
Simply to be, it nmst double itself, divide itself, and set 
itself against itself. It unites itself only in that it dis- 
unites itself. It is Emj)edoclean love and hate, and 
strife and peace at once. Anaxagoras said it, and named 
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it ; and had Leucippus and Democritus but thought of it, 
they would have found it their plenum and their vacuum, 
their affirmative and their negative at once, nor less their 
primitive atom that was independent of shape, place, 
|X)8ition. Curious ! That it was that the Sophists played 
with ; and it was with that, again, that Socrates was 
serious. It was the Idea of Plato — surely very literally in 
its express ravrov and ddrepov, too. And, as for Aristotle, 
self-consciousness, the Ego, can be very readily seen to 
come up to and realise the vXrj and the Swafu^, the 
fi6p<f>r) and the hvepyeia, the avuoXov and the ivreX^euiy 
which at the same time are all at once in the irp&iov 

KIVOVV, 

But, if we may please or surprise ourselves by such 
analogies in the ancients — thus far only illustratively in 
alhision, we have undoubtedly the same power in regard 
at least to the best of the moderns, let it be psycho- 
logically aa it may, generally, with these. Of Descartes, 
for example, the first word and the last is self-conscious- 
ness ; and Spinosa, if he had but borne this as earnestly 
in his mind as the Thought and Extension of his master, 
might very well, supposably, have reflected his own 
Attributes into a Subject, God, rather than into selfless 
Substance. In that case he would, in a way, at least 
formally, have anticipated these, our recent German 
Coryphaei in philosophy, who, virtually, only followed 
their great countryman, Leibnitz, in the prosecution of 
the same problem — the production of a Monad that was 
at once All, Mind and Matter, God and Man. 

With self -consciousness, as we have very clearly seen, — 
at all events, with self-consciousness treated as a proposi- 
tion, — this problem is the Einheit Entgegengesetzter, the 
unity of contraries, the principinm coincidentiie — the 
identity of difference. And, after all, there can be but 
little difficulty in seeing that it is only this last identity, 
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only the identity of difference, that signifies, whereas the 
identity of identity is self-evidently null. 

In this present connection, Aristotle was mentioned a 
moment ago : but, unity of contraries ! is not any such 
unity in signal discongruity with what was to Aristotle, 
of all first principles, the jSeffaioTaTrjy the most certain, 
sure, firm, fixed, stable — that, namely, of contradiction ? 

Now, no doubt, it is quite true that, when there is 
question of identity, and nothing but identity, then, of 
thin identity, only this identity can be predicated. That 
amounts to Sir William Hamilton's quantification of the 
predicate ; but, no less, that amounts also to the 
untenablest proposal jwssible — that amounts to the 
abnegation of thought itself. The paper you look at is 
the {taper you look at, the book you hold in the book you 
hold ; but to decide that the paper you look at i$ the 
paper you look at, or that the book you hold is the book 
you hold, does not, for the one case or the other, involve 
thought Recognition of sense is not the inference of 
reu.son : Recognition has but to look ; it is reason seizes. 
That is as much as to say : there is but /oy/m/ judgment ; 
^xiirf/^n/m/ judgment is a phrase false. It is impcjssible 
to think without a stir, a move, a step upward — in 
generalisation ; but to quantify predication — thought ! — 
is to abjure it, — is to strike all into the sterility of a 
liarren self-wimeness. 

To reason, to think, is not to determine this as this, 
but that as this : and there you have at once difference. 
In a word, through thought, through reason, it is not 
identity tliat we bring into identity, but difference. 
Identity has indeed the name of a relation, but reality 
of a relation it has none. Difference always goes to a 
relation ; but in identity nothing of difference is. The 
relation of identity ! Is repetition, then, by any 
possibility a relation ? Identity may indeed be com- 
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mitted to " Matters of Fact " ; but it is difference that, 
even as his purse was the soul of the Licenciado Pedro 
Garcias — it is difference that is the soul of the " Belaiions 
of Ideas." 

It is now a good many years since, in this connection, 
it was not inapplicably written in the English Schwegler 
(p. 366): "Mr. Lewes is a great stickler for the 
jrrincipiiwi identitatis, and Ijelieves, as Sir William 
Hamilton does, that logic is confoimded when there is 
talk of identity and difterence in the same breath ; but 
it requires simply consideration to see that to exj>lain is 
not to say identity is identity, but difference is identity" 
ScheUing himself says (FT. W., 2, 3. 40): "From the 
merely homogeneous there is inference of nothmg more ; 
a and a give no possibility of a syllogism." Dr. Thomas 
Brown was but eighteen and a boy when, as occurs to be 
said in his first book, the Obfiervations on Dr. Darwin's 
Zoonomia, he saw that " To the communication of know- 
ledge, it is necessary that the predicate be more compre- 
hensive than its subject." The "communication of 
knowledge " : that is precisely the interest concerned ; 
and what knowledge do you communicate when you say 
this is this and that is that ? Knowledge is the effect of 
an act : it is something done, and it is something won ; 
but what is there either done or won with this as this or 
that as that ? Knowledge is process, progress, acquisi- 
tion, purpose, — movement to an end ; but to be caught 
in tlie stagnation of identity is to Imve your feet in a 
slough. If a judgment is worth anything, surely it is to 
do something, surely it is to add something ; but what 
does " the same is the same " add ? The immature Brown 
was man enough to see what was the spirit of logic ; but 
the perfectly ripe Hamilton, crudely eager for a mark, 
rushed — manifestly on another's hint too, — rushed to the 
demonstration of function in a corpse ! And that, plainly, 
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is what quantification of the predicate can alone result 
in. Of course, no man, let him be alive as he may to 
what the unity of contraries really means, has ever a 
moment's motive to deny that such and such a triangle 
ifl a triangle, and that the triangle it is, that identical 
triangle it will remain so long as it does remain the 
identiail triangle it is ! Still, in that same triangle, if a 
«ide of it be produced, the one exterior angle, though 
t^)tally, and in every way, different from the two interior 
and remote angles, is really in a relati(m of equality or 
identity with them. Now, that is knowledge, and that 
is the communication of knowledge ; and it is at the 
same time the identifying of difierence. 

In fact, what is a proposition — a proposition that is a 
judgment ? It is, in its ultimate, the declaration of 
unity or identity, so far, between two that are different. 
The predicate, whatever its relation, is not the subject, 
and the subject is not the predicate ; and yet the 
purpose of the pn)position is, in a cerUiin way, to bring 
these two that are different into one that is the same. 
There is an explicit difference of two that are to be 
implicated, so far, into the identity of a one. The wliole 
function of the prediciite is to bring difference of a kind 
into the subject; and this difference in the subject is 
there and then alone the meaning of it. Were the 
predicate to bring into the subject only identity, what 
advance would there be ? There is, as a matter of fact, 
really no such predicate unless that special jjredicate 
which <leclares of the subject only its own irroprunn. 
That forms the sole exce])tional example of a judgment 
in which the usual major predicate-term and minor 
subject-term fall together in equality, becoming therefore, 
as exchangeable, simply convertible. But to declare of 
a thing only its own self, is that information ? As the 
is, we reach quantifiaition only when wQnamc] and 
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what information do you give — say of John — when you 
only name him ? This is to make bare nominalism of 
the very substantiality of existence; for the logical 
judgment is the essence of thought. 

And it has not been left us moderns either to see or 
to say this. The ancients exhausted it for us many 
hundred years ago. We have express instruction in this 
reference not only from Plato and Aristotle, but from 
others as well. Plato glances at those who "do not 
allow us to say that a man is good, but that good is good, 
and man man " ; ^ wliile Aristotle rellects on Antisthenes 
absurdly maintaining " that one can only be said of one, 
only its own notion, namely, whence it follows that it is 
impossible to contradict or even to lie." - It is easy to see, 
however, says Prantl,^ in immediate reference, " that with 
said abstract isolation of the notion, the seeing into, or 
even the existence of, the judgment, would be in the 
greatest jeopardy." The same lesson, as in reference to 
Antisthenes, we have also in regard to Stilpo. He, too, 
would seem to hold by the ix)ssibility of identical 
propositions, maintaining "that he who said man said 
nobody ; for he said neither this one nor that one, and 
why, then, rather this one than that one, consequently 
not this one." * As was said afterwards by the Christian 
Nominalists of the Middle Ages: Qui dicit hominem, 
dicit nemiuem, nam qui aliquem dici vult, hunc vel ilium 
nomine proprio designat. In the same way it is quoted 
of Stilpo (Prantl, i. 37 ; Hegel, H. of P., ii. 126) from 
Plutarch {adv. Colot, 22) that we must not say, "The 
man is good, nor the man is a general, nor ten thousand 
horsemen, nor the courser runs, but only the man is a 
man, good is good, horsemen are only horsemen, ten 
thousand only ten thousand, and so on." 

1 Sophist, 261 B. 2 j^f^ta,, 10246, 32. 

3 i. 32. * Diog. L., ii. 109. 
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All this, plainly, in that it has to do with identical 
propositions, has to do even so also with the quanti- 
Hcation of the predicate ; for the quantification of the 
[predicate has no object in view, and no purpose to serve, 
but the reduction of all propositions whatever, be they 
A, E, I, or 0, to identical ones : and in his first volume 
IVantl has much that is pertinent and valuable here. 
His *' subjective particularism " that concerns the Sophists 
(i. 12), has no other reference. In it "individual cer- 
tainty is held abstractly fast," — "so (13) there is no 
.such thing as a false opinion, and neither, consequently, 
any possibility of refutation or contradiction." This he 
also calls (15) "a Nominalism that would have its process 
abstract; but is never competent to reach a higher 
notion, and only falls back ever into the empirical 
detaila" It is the same thing is meant when (17) he 
s|)eak8 of " a particular Eechthaben " (unll be in the 
right) " through means of an abstractum that is held one- 
sicledly fast " by the " rhetorical Doctrinaire who would 
insure himself in advance against all contradiction," and 
where " all scientific jiresentations of the (logical) judg- 
ment is abscinded." P. 19, "a like nominalifitic 
Zersplitterung " is referred to as "a splitting uj) of 
every more general notion," as (20) "an ostentatiously 
paraded lip-sharpness without sense for the genuinely 
higher universal " and as without undei-standing " of 
the meaning and nature of the (logical) judgment " ; 
that "only played with the (25) rhetorically isolated 
notion, — and that organic plurality in which One notion 
manifoldly makes gocKl its life." 

Prantl continues in the same strain witli regard to 
Antirtthenes, the Megarics, and the Stoicts, in a like 
reference. Antisthenes shall have fallen oft' from the 
true thinking of his last master, Socrates, and returned 
to the false rhetoric of his earliest teacher, Gorgiaa 
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** Antisthenea," he says (30), " isolates, namely, notional 
cognition, with the most one-sided linguistic abstraction, 
in die zersplitterste Particularitat des Einzelnen (into 
the most piecemeal particularity of the individual)." 
The general result was (32) a doctrine of the " barrenest 
nominalism," as " that it was not possible to contradict," 
etc. 

So it is, he (35) says further: ''I hold the so-called 
* Ideas * of the Megarics to be nothing else than the 
same Imrren nominalism which we have just seen in 
the case of Antisthenes." He, with the avTiX^ew, 
rejected (37) the (logical) judgment; and (37) Stilpo 
" characterised every formation of judgments as precisely 
an error." "And (38) all the harder the consequence 
of this nominalism got drawn, quite naturally all the 
more there must show itself an express polemic against 
Plato s Ideal doctrine and its Realism, inasmuch as the 
naming and saying of anything can be effected only at 
the moment when it lies before us, and can only refer 
itself to this certain single individual then and there 
present to us ; just this rohesten and zersplittersten 
Empirismus that asserts only the direct momentary fact, 
we shall see again as in reference to the Stoa." It 
is in reference to this Stilpo that Diogenes Laertius is 
quoted with the ascription to him of having held that 
it is only possible to say " this man is this man," or 
" this cabbage is this cabbage." " For the rest," says 
Prantl (453), "it is easy to see that, according to this 
definition of the true and the false, there specially 
results, in fullest consequence, as the single utterly true 
judgment, this, A est A, or A non est non A ; while 
the contrasting judgment that A est B must, because A 
non est B, eitlier be immediately pronounced false— K)r 
else it forfeits any place in logic." 



CHAPTER VII 

Tub Quantification of the rREDiCATE 

Wb have quite naturally been directly led to this 
point by these considerations in regard to diflerence 
and identity; and it is only in prosecution, after all, 
of the general subject — Thought, if we particularise 
this chapter as we do: for the quantification of the 
pnilimte is nothing less than the wilful repudiation 
and forfeiture of thought. The quantification of the 
predicate, indeed, and all that concerns the one single 
principle of abstract identity on which it rests, is per- 
fectly summed up and impliciter contained in the erepov 
iripov fAff fcarfjyopeicrOai of Stilpo, his assertion that 
thoee so categorising — ifiaprdpcipl In good truth, it 
is fairly comical to think of anyone seriously pro|)osing 
any such doctrine ; and it is no wonder that Plutarch, 
who (adv. Cold., 23) reports as much of StiljH), adds, 
"" But who is there that hears this, does not know that 
it is only by way of a clever joke ? " 

It will not be well possible for anyone, however, who 
knows the references from Prantl, to think otherwise 
than that the whole matter must have been signally 
present to hiuL I know not, indee<l, that in his entire 
gigantic book there is anything more original as pre- 
cisely his, or more valuable as precisely his, than what, 
OS named '* nominal ismm" or " jxtrticulfinsmus" or 
" ituiiridualismus*' or ** empirismus" is at least one 

5 
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man*8 testimony against the doctrine of a quantified 
predicate. One may own to some surprise, then, when 
one hears it said by a distinguished logician (the late 
Professor Veitch, in his histitutcs of Logic, at p. 327) 
that " neither Prantl nor Ueberweg has given adequate 
attention to the point in their historical references." 
Veitch*s express chapter (XXV.), entitled "Quantified 
Predicate — Historical Notices," ought, as it appears to 
me, to have been less perfunctory (say) on Prantl ; and 
from a friendly letter ^ in this connection, here oppor- 
tunely introductory, I quote as follows : — 

"There are certainly expressions — perhaps rather on the wliole 
incidental — in Aristotle, referring to the greater extension of the 
predicate in relation to the subject, as though with the inference 
that the one term cannot as such be equated with the other ; but I 
confess that, for my part, I fail, for all that, to discern any such 
consciousness in Aristotle as that of a (quantification of the predicate, 
or even of conversion as conversion. The word conversion — of 
course, never possibly a w^ord of a Greek — first appears in Apuleius, 
some five hundred years after Aristotle, and the more critical phrase 
2?er accidens is as late as Boethius, three liundred (or more) years 
again after Apuleius. I say the *more critical* phrase per accidens ; 
for I conceive the whole doctrine of the quantification of the pre- 
dicate not only to be contained, but even, for any value, to be 
exhausted there. Even in the Aristotelian loci cited at the foot 
of (your) page 327, I cannot find, at most, more than I have said. 

" In this connection there is, however, an important point which 

I recollect to have signalised to Professor A , fully seven years 

ago. Waitz, as is known, did not — like the rest pretty well — 
content himself with Bekker for codices or with Brandis for scholia^ 
but, in either respect as regards research, largely supplemented 
both. The fruit of this he has placed at the beginning of his first 
volume ; where, at page 40, we find, as among the scholia, tliis : — 

[npos TovTo (t)rja'iv — the Greek follows.] 

" These words I venture to translate thus : — 

" * Theophrastus also says that, in certain propositions, unless there 
be further determination of the predicate, contradictions will be 

^ To Professor Veitch, of date November 17, 1885, 
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lioth true ; for if we say, " Phaenias has science," " Phsenias has not 
Kience," both may be true.' 

" Evidently here, if the master (Aristotle) is, for his part, as I 
have said, only indirect and incidental, the pupil again — Theo- 
phrastufl — is direct and express. Nor has the circumstance escaped 
Prantl, who gives (i. 356) the whole quotation from Waitz in a note, 
an<l remarks on it in the text thus : — 

" * A peculiar addition to the logical theory of the judgment is 
proposed by Theophrastus in this way, that, in his opinion, even 
the pre<licate should bring with it its own determination of quantity, 
inas^much as a judgment in which the predicate were quantitatively 
undetermined, might be equivocal and not as much as exclude its 
own opjKwite. For example, "Caius has science" may, if unaccom- 
panied by " all " or " some," be at the same time true with " Caius has 
not pcience." We at once see, however, that this demand does not 
at all touch the essential function of the predicate, but is dragged 
in only out of a sophistico- rhetorical interest. If we proceed so, we 
may hunt up an ambiguity always and everywhere, even in what 
is of the individualest singular, but just thereby run the risk of 
losing, for arrant iroXXa;^^^ Xryo^icva, as well ra koipo. as also ra 
Ka6dk€v of human thought. It is just so, too, that the Peripatetics 
have failed to advance speculation projKjr in Antiquity.' ^ 

Now that I re-read this, I know not that it does not 
exhaust all that can siguificatively be said in character- 
isation of what the doctrine of a (juantified predicate 
essentially is. It will only be resixjctful, however, if, 
after such introduction, we Hhall attend further to what 
considerations rn)fe8sor Veitch oilers in its support. 

lieading with care, in the first place, all that is given 
us by way of a history in establishment of the doctrine, 
we cannot say that it impresses us much. It is the 
suggestion, however, if there is to be a history at all, of 
that immense relative omissi(m that bciirs, as we have 
just seen, on Tlieophrastus. An introductory story that 
only lK»gins with Valla's publiciition of 15^0, and, with 
no more than a i)aucity and ix)verty of names between, 
srarcely goes further than Ploucquets book of 175.'5, 
cannot be described as more than utterly iuauthoritative, 
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and meagre to despair. Aristotle is really given up, 
though it was something, as we have seen, and may see 
further, just to name him, but Theophrastus — much 
might have been made of that, much might have been 
made of the successor of Aristotle, much might have 
been made of the date, say, of his death, 287 B.C. ! And 
yet Theophrastus does not say much — not half as much 
as Prantl, who commits himself to a quite sweeping 
general assertion, makes him say ; for, after all, he 
says no more than that, " in certain cases " (eVt tivodp), 
unless care he taken {§ Kal), ambiguity may occur: 
intimation or instruction of any formal quantification 
of the predicate, there is no hint of that in all this 
Ambros (176, 16). Such mere crumb from a scholiast 
amounts not by any means to a rule; and Prantl, 
in treating it almost as that, has really given more than 
** adequate attention to the point " ! 

Veitch's historical chapter is one of only nine pages, 
and, with paragraphs on Valla, Coronel, Caramuel, 
Titius, and a George Bentham, merely mentions five 
others, Ambrosius Nolanus, Jodoc Trutfeder, Joshua 
Oldfield, Godfrey Ploucquet, Thynne. Of these latter I 
can find named elsewhere (in authorities) only Trutfeder 
and Ploucquet ; and, on the whole, they are all there by 
mere make-weight. In fact, on the whole, the entire 
business has but a make- weight look, — why mention at 
all that mere general essay of a Joshua Oldfield for a note 
or two in another man's book of an unknown Thynne ? 

Nay, the notice to Aristotle is not a bit better 
qualified, — it is nothing if not a make-weight. It runs 
so : " So far as Aristotle is concerned, the principle of 
quantifying the predicate was rejected by him when he 
had the doctrine expressly before him " (that is peremp- 
tory) ; " on other occasions he may be regarded " (?) " as 
having proceeded on the legitimacy of the doctrine, and 
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thus accepted it in practice." These " other occasions " 
would refer us to Aristotle's practice in Induction. 

No doubt, adherents of a quantified predicate would 
l»e glad to support themselves on the analogy which 
seems to obtain between such predicate and (p. 452) 
" that form of Induction in which the Universal is 
constituted through a complete enumeration of the 
parts." But is that enough to verify the ascription to 
Arifltotle of having " accepted in practice " and " pro- 
ceeded on " — " the legitimacy of the doctrine " ? The two 
things are expressly contra-distinguished by Aristotle: 
" the eittier Syllogism or Epagogc " is with him constant. 
In short, indirectly, not less than directly, it is difficult 
to see any consciousness at all, on the part of Aristotle, of 
such a doctrine as a quantification of the predicate. 

But now Mr. Veitch admits that ** the great body of 
logicians, since the time of Aristotle, have been content 
to acquiesce in Aristotle's rejection of a quantified 
predicate, and generally for the reasons he has given " ; 
and, accordingly, we are exjKJcted to hail the establish- 
ment «>f this great new discovery, this great new 
principle, at the hands of these one or two insignificant, 
and hitherto unknown, mere make-weights, and in the 
course of a so-called " History," which is itself not a little 
meagre and scanty, or also again of a feverish-hasty, 
mere make-weight nature. 

Mr. Veitch is evi<lently a little sore that our great 
authority, Prantl, refers only to Valla in the history, 
ami one other. That other is poor Jodoc Trutfeder. 
What Prantl has on him could not have proved com- 
fortable to Mr. Veitcli ; nor even that on Valla a bit 
more cheering. 

Laurentius Valla's Logic is to Prantl '' nothing but 
rhetoric"; his writing, geuenilly, iH>pular ouly; his 
work but roh dilettautisch, Ciceronianisch ; and he is 
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able to find for it no better a Gewahrsmann than 
Quintilian. " His doctrine of Judgment contains in the 
beginning, with other such, the tasteless (fade) simile, 
that noun and verb are to each other as man and wife " ; 
further, " Valla, with delicious naivete, defines the affirma- 
tive judgment as that that is not negative — he shows a 
like superficiality in Conversion, — extremely weak, too, 
are his observations on Negation, — what he says further, 
indeed, shows that for i^urely logical questions he has no 
understanding, — in the doctrine of Opposition he bears 
himself — which may be just convenient — wholly 
sceptical ; as, by rejection of modal judgments, he extra- 
ordinarily relieves for himself the matter of Logic, — no 
better is his exposition of the Syllogism, for which his 
comparison of it with bread-baking seems to him a 
fitting one, — the two premises (see note) are as the meal 
and the water, the conclusion is the hand that mixes 
them, and brings them to one, — he lets himself be led 
by tlie silly 2^'^02)os that just as the second figure is 
reduced to the first, the first can itself be reduced to the 
second, — the Sorites is regarded only in a rhetorical 
interest, as are also the Dilemma, the Example, Induc- 
tion, and the Enthymeme." 

That positively, and pretty well at full — more would 
only make all worse — is what account Prantl gives us of 
I^aurentius Valla, who really, after all, poses as the sole 
authority of any weight l)ef()re Hamilton for the 
Quantification of the rredicate. And surely, if there be 
little or nothing of authorif// for the doctrine, just as 
little or nothing can be Siiid for it on its own account. 
It is only fair, however, to say for Valla himself, that he 
l)osscssed popularity as a writer in his own day ; with 
variety, elegance, and wit, he had the charm of style : 
his, too, were translations of the Iliady of Herodotus, of 
Thucydides ; for he was philologically accomplished. 
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Living in the very beginning of the Benaissance, he 
belonged to the enlightened, liberal, humanistic side of it, 
and may be even said to have led in it. Still, in Logic, all 
in that regard being as it is named in Frantl, he cannot 
rank at all as a specialist and an authority generally, 
while even, on Mr. Veitch's own showing, any support 
of quantification on his part is, as indirect, indefinite, 
unconscious, a very small afl'air. " He cannot be said to 
have carried out the doctrine with anything like scientific 
development or precision " ; and " his criticisms of the 
approved logical doctrines of his day were made chiefly 
from a grammatical standpoint." These allegations of 
Mr. Veitch's own being sound, then, Valla cannot be said 
to have carried out the doctrine at all ; while whatever 
he recommended in this reference had only a grammatical 
bearing. And the saint beariruj is good still. 

The single and sole hook on which the whole doctrine 
of the Quantification of the I^redicate — to look at it in 
itself — is declared to hang is a certain postulate. 
*' Hamilton has expressed this in what he calls the 
IN>8tulate of Logic," says Mr. Veitch ; and then he quotes 
Hamilton's own definition of this postulate. " The only 
postulate of Logic which requires an articulate eiiounce- 
ment is the demand that, l>efore dealing with a judgment 
or reasoning expressed in language, the imj>ort of its 
terms should be fully understood." I fancy most i)e()ple 
will say here, " That goes without saying ! " It is not 
easy to see how it can be possible, even so much as to 
wish Logic to deal with what it does not understand ! 
Mr. Veitch, however, thinks it necessary to dwell upon 
the point ** The ambiguities and ellipses of language are 
thus," he says, " first to be cleared up : neitlier purely 
empty terms, nor ambiguous terms — can be accepted by 
Logic." " A proposition," he says again, " may have various 
meanings, acconling to intention and emphasis ; it may 
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be involved, defective, redundant, obscure " ; and as long 
as it remains so, be intimates, " it is imfit to be dealt 
with logically." " Why not, therefore," he asks, " to 
remove ambiguity, on demand, state expressly in 
language what we think and mean ? " But is not that a 
demand for grammar rather than expressly for logic ? 
It was, as we have seen, from "a grammatical stand- 
point " that Valla chiefly spoke, and from what other 
than a grammatical standpoint can we meet the 
*'Posttilate*l Mr. Veitch himself is liberal enough to 
allow that " It is not necessary as a speaker or writer 
that one should use the explicit form of thought which 
logical analysis demands." 

But is it even necessary that logicians themselves 
should constrain or constrict themselves within any such 
ligatures ? Why should I, even as a logician, not step 
forward in my natural habiliments to say. All men are 
rational ; but should be officially presentable, as it were, 
only as oedematous in pads. 

All men are same rational : is not that to force a pad 
upon me — a pad, too, that, as something alien and foreign, 
can only cripple and cramp ? All men are only some 
rational. With all my heart ! But what, then, are the 
others ? That is, indeed, the new thought with which 
you have only displaced and dissipated my own. I, for 
my part, was only glad to think that we men were 
rational ; but you, for your part, quite unnecessarily as it 
seems to me, insist on my thinking on something all 
unthought of and quite else ! All equilateral triangles 
are also equiangular. That is wliat I say and what I 
mean. But you, when you bid me say all equilateral 
triangles are all equiangular, only do me violence. 
That all of the one sort was also all of the other sort 
was no part of my thought : I was content to think that 
what was equilateral was also equiangular, and had not 
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even a shade of a thought of that " all " of yours. 
You say, " Logic cannot begin even to exercise its 
function " unless there " be explicitly stated " " even the 
shadow of a lurking meaning in the proposition." But 
when / say All men are rational, or All equilateral 
triangles are equiangular, you indeed may detect in the 
proposition " a shadow of some lurking meaning," but I 
must beg to be allowed to disavow with all humility 
every shadow of a shade of any such meaning, or of any 
such detection of meaning on my part ; and I respect- 
fully claim the right to be permitted to say — even 
logically — precisely wfiat I mean, and no more than I 
mean. You must not put your proposition into my 
mouth, but, on the contrary, take mine into yours. That 
" Logic should exercise its function," — to that, of course, 
the way must be cleared for it. But what does that 
mean ? Simply that Logic, for whatever is to be 
submitted to its question, shall expect in the first place 
a perfectly intelhgible verbal expression. That for 
Logic is no more than its right : due preparation before- 
hand for any required intervention of it. Limitation to 
that effect is always, as is quoted, to be priKluced ** on 
demand." Mr. Veitch expressly illustrates this by a 
good deal of reference to exceptive and other particles in 
Greek. But preparation for the fmiction is not itself 
the function. You will ptrjmrr the dinner, landlord! 
but only for me as fjurst, sjiys Logic ; as " when my 
groom has dressed my horse, I can ride hi in," says 
Mr. Francis Oslwildistone. And it is extraordinary how 
incessant is this i)relinnnary need for preparation. " I 
had to wait to learn this from ilr. A., from Ameriea ": 
or (as we lately read). So-and-so " are named or actually 
quoted in the Notes": here a prejHxration were neces- 
sary that Mr. A. was not from America, but only his 
information, or that it was only the quotiwj applied to 
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the Notes. Suppose I say Laurentius Valla, Ambrosius 
Nolanus, Jodocus Isenacensis, Gottfried Ploucquet, 
Titius, Ludovicus Coronel, Johannes Caramuel, Joshua 
Oldfield, Thynne, George Bentham, are all Quantifiers of 
the Predicate, and are all that go to make up the history 
of the doctrine, it is really hardly possible to enumerate 
all tlic proi)ositioii8 which it would be possible to 
explicate here, were it required of us to be literal with 
the injunction,." If there be even the shadow of a lurk- 
ing meaning in the proposition, that must be explicitly 
stated." From the general intimation itself, it would 
never be imagined that there was nothing or little more 
in it than a make-weight of mere names ! 

It is curious tliat, in his History ^ Mr. Veitch makes no 
mention of Lambert, who, as Kant's correspondent, was 
well in the jniblic eye, and who, in his New Organon, 
seemed at least somewhat to favour Quantification. As 
a writer, too, he was in some degree younger than the 
Godfrey Ploucquet whom Mr. Voitch does name. 

In regard to Ploucquet, we have this from Hegel 
{Log., iii. 147): — 

" The Calcuhis of Ploucquet lias, witliout doubt, the meet con- 
sequent expedient whereby the relation of the syllogism can be 
made capable of being subjected to calculation. It rests on this, 
that the dilFerence of relation, the difference of singularity, 
particularity, and generality in a judgment, is abstracted from, and 
the abstract identity of the subject and the predicate gets insisted on, 
whereby then they are fixed in mathematical ei^uality ; — a relation 
that reduces reasoning to a comi)letely imsubstantial and tauto- 
logical formalising of propositions. In the proposition: the rose is 
red, the i)redi(!ate is not to denote general red, but only the 
particular nd of the rose ; in the proposition : All Christians are 
men, the predicate is to mean only those men who are Christians ; 
from this j)roi>osition and the other : Jews are not Christians, there 
follows then the conclusion, which has been no recommendation of 
this syllogistic calculus to Mendelssohn, Therefore the Jexcs are not 
men (namely, not those men who are Christians)." 
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Hegel adds further : — 

" Ploucquet names as a consequence of his invention, posse etiam 
rwdes mechanice toiam logicam doceri, uti pueri aritlimeticam docentur, 
ita quidem, ut nulla formidinc in ratiociniis suis errandi torqueri, 
vel fallaciis circumveniri possint, si in calculo non errant. — This 
recommendation, that the whole of logic may be mechanically 
imparted to the uneducated, is surely the worst thing that can be 
.■*aid of an invention in regard to tlie exi)08ition of logical science." 

I think there can be little doubt that the whole 
subject of this (|uantification has been suggested by what 
is called " Conversion per accidcns" It was quite natural 
that it should have occurred to early logicians to be 
curious as to what might take place if the terms were 
converted, that is, if the subject and predicate were to 
exchange places. Exi>erinient8, accordingly, were 
doubtlessly made; and they resulted (with scientific 
insight into the i)Osition) in a rule. While E and /, and 
H9 I, could be converted simplidtery A could only be 
converted ^xr accidens. This is the rule ; and, as for the 
insight, that was into the relative distributum of the 
UniiA, There could be no ditliculty, as Trendelenburg 
lias it, si pr^icatum an subjecto latins i)ateat attcnderis; 
but that being attended to, then, with Whately, for 
illative conversion, the distributed prediwite (as in A) 
must he limited, and we have " conversion by limitation, 
or, as it is commonly called, i»er accidens." Now, that is 
Quantification of the Pre<licate ; Imt really, for strict 
logical interests, one would think that that should 1k» 
enouglL All that h»tjicaUy concerns a <iuantification of 
the prc?<licate seems to lie there. No doubt, in actual 
sjieech, if I am to make my j>ro]»osition of the moment 
absrdutely unexceptionable, 1 must have at command 
quite an infinite limitation. Or, as Mr. Veitch himself 
has it, " we ought to distribut<i according to meaning, or 
enounce as we think "; and tliat involves, as has alreadv 
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been discussed, quite a multitude of modifjring or 
" exceptive " particles. Now that refers to Quantification 
as a whole — to the whole extent or sphere of it as a 
process proper for the exactitude of meaning. But that 
is no reason why, for the purpose, I should painfully 
have ever in thought all those trumpery trumps and 
trumpets, bugles, bows and an'ows, and what not of 
Hamilton. I must speak as 1 mean, certainly ; but, as 
I said before, when I say. All men are rational, and you 
tell me to say. All men are some rational, I must beg 
your pardon and excuse myself from saying what I do 
not mean. 

Perhaps it might seem to some that, if Ploucquet, or 
another, could in any way supply a means, through a 
mere table, of indoctrinating mechanically into the whole 
of a science so difficult and extensive as Logic, even the 
quite unprepared and uninstructed — it might seem to 
some, I say, that this should be looked to. That it 
cannot be done is a matter of experience; but what 
would result if it could be done ? Why, this — that 
there would be no such a thing as Logic, as a Science of 
Thought, any longer in the world. Surely it is of 
importance to investigate the operations of the human 
mind as they exhibit themselves in reasoning, — surely 
the science that realises as much as that is a science of 
value ! Now, it is matter of experience that, on the 
whole, the young, when they have been submitted 
aciideniiciilly to a course of Logic, issue therefrom as if 
new made — as if new made, too, in the very best of their 
natural powers. The one question of our writing at 
present is, What is Tliouglit, and for us, so far, this is 
quite certain, that whatever is Thought, this Quantifica- 
tion of the Predicate is not Thought. Would the 
application of tables like those of multiplication or 
addition be Thought? — would a merely arithmetical 
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method be Thought? — would counting be Thought? I 
know not that all the dreadful things suggested by 
Prantl would result, or do result, from actual acceptance, 
so far, into general Logic of the subject as a part — all 
that may be, or it may not be; but it certainly does 
seem to me that the Quantification of the Predicate, for 
any use as yet, has been, on the whole, little more than 
an express plea for exact speech — a formal warning to 
us to stroke our t's and dot our i'5 ! Further than that, 
it is more than to be suspected that all that mere 
formalism of lines, figures, letters, numbers, as in 
Ploucquet, Lambert, al., is but nauci, flocci, pili, nihili. 
Elsewhere, it may be only as though a craving vain-glory, 
sowing where it had not much earth, was followed by 
growth that suddenly shot up and as suddenly died 
down. 

No : quantification of the predicate is not thought ; 
and it is thought alone that is the grand interest — nay, 
at bottom, properly looked at and truly seen into, it is 
thought alone that is the sole interest. Even for action 
and the world of practice, will, it is thought that is 
essentially the interest. The will that would do the 
right, and rightly the right, must ihink. Only that is 
free that is free frojn all other, and to itself alone. Free 
will is : but it is only the will that wills the will. And 
there can no will vnll will, but the will that has uni- 
versalised itself into thought, given itself for element 
Uiought, ma^r itself thought. That is " Liberty " ! And 
that alone is " Lil>erty " ! 
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The Question Recurs 

And 80 the question recurs, What is Thought? Or, 
more particularly to us now, if the difficulty remains, and 
is in no ways lessened, when we say God — of this that is, 
God is the First ; what difference does it make, or in 
what respect is it better for us, that wo say Thought — 
Thought is the First ? 

A First — The First must be — can only be — as a 
First, is — Self-Create. That is the one necessity. We 
may Siiy the universe created itself — God created him- 
self ; but we may only say : we do not understand — 
think ! Will it be any better if we say Thought created 
itself ? 

That is plain. If we are to explain this universe, we 
must have a First, and a First can be only Self-Create. 
If we cannot intelligibly see — intelligibly explain to 
ourselves how the Universe can be a First — how God 
can be a First ; Ciin we discover anything in this whole 
universe that were more intelligibly a First — that were 
intelligibly at all a First — can we discover in this 
universe a Self-Create — that is, that were jterfecily 
intelligibly to us a Self-Create ? 

There is only one thing in the universe, intelligibly, 
manifestly, self-e\adeDtly to us, self-create. 

/ never was until it said to itself /; and the moment 
/ said to itself /, / was. 

78 
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Pooh, nonsense ! That is rubbish — you need not 
attempt to try that on ! Why, we have every 
opportunity of seeing the very beginning, the very first 
of your First in every child that is bom into the world 
and reaches the age of three or four or more years. 

This is a thought that must be to every one pretty 
well ineviUible. Nevertheless it need not prove final. 
Aristotle tells us of the vov^ being "alone divine and 
alone entering from without (OvpaOev) " ; and that is 
just as it should be as regards the Jinifc subject and its 
Ego — a regard that seems to have been pretty much the 
same U) Kant. He says : " It is remarkable that the 
child that can already pretty well fluently speak begins 
first to use / only somewhat later (perhaps a good year 
lat-er)"; and this seems, he adds, "as though it were 
the ifoiufj up of a ll{/ht to it." Of the Ego as Ego, too, 
on tlie great scale, though we have ere this seen Kant 
contradictorily at one time in low res])ect and at another 
time, as it seemed, in high resi^ct of what was to him 
the " I think," — of the Ego as Ego, too, on the great 
scale I say, he has here (in the very first words of the 
Anthropologic) only affirmative mention : — 

"Tliat iiiaii can have Kgo in his apprehension exalts liim 
infinitely above all the other living beings on earth. Thereby is 
litr a perioH, and, by virtue of the unity of consciousness, throughout 
all mutations that niay hapiKMi to liini, one ami tlie same jnirson, 
!>., conij^artKi with ThintjH (such a*^ are the reasonless brute bea8t>, 
with which it is ours to deal at will), a Wing, in dignity and rank, 
altogether different, even when he cannot yet sjHfak the Ego, 
inasmuch as he still has it implicitly, just as all languages, if using 
the first person, must at le«ist think it, although indeed they expn*ss 
not this /-new of it by any s|km ial word : for this fallibility 
(namely, to think) is the HwUratandinij." 

Kant, with all his i>eculiarities of doctrine, has, lio 
doubt, always tlie siime resy>ect for the Understanding, 
This faculty lie cerUiinly identities at times with the 
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mind, with consciousness itself ; and, in fact, he will be 
found at one time or other to speak so that, sense apart, 
all the terms for faculties of the mind are to him 
synonymous: Einheit des Bewusstseyns, Einheit der 
Apperception, Urtheilen, Vernunft, Denken, Selbstden- 
ken, Verstand, Bewusstseyn.^ Early in the Kriixk of 
Pure Reason (sec. 25), and later (Jt propos of the Para- 
logisms, W. W., ii. 278, 285), Kant regards the Ego as 
a mere psychological position entirely empty. Ego, for 
all that, in respect of the Categories, had for Kant, but, 
in a way, somewhat vaguely, the function which, in 
Kant's regard, we have seen ascribed to it by Hegel. It 
was only after Fichte that the Ego received fully and 
clearly its significance proper ; and to him it was not only 
selbstgesetzt, self-create, but absolutely selbstthatig, 
absolutely self-productive. 

Still, whatever contradiction may seem to show itself 
anywhere, it must be said that, in its vital function (as 
seen specially in regard of the Categories), the Ego that 
was explicit to Fichte was certainly implicit to Kant. 
In fact, as much as that must be acknowledged to be 
overt in the close of the quotation which we have just 
made from the Anthropologie. There it is expressly 
intimated that the implicating of Ego, unnamed, in the 
first person of the verb in all languages, is synonymous 
with Denken, as Denken with Verstand. 

Now, all that being so, the appearance of a sense of 
Ego only at a certain age in the actual finite individual 
cannot be admitted to be of any suflBcient cogency 
against the notion of Ego as absolutely regarded. We 
return, then. 

If we are to explain this universe, we must have a 
First, and a First can be only Self-Create. But is there 
such a requisitum, within or without, anywhere disco ver- 

1 See W. W., ii. 733 n., 69, 70, 79 ; i. 390 n. For Hegel, .see p. 40. 
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able iu this universe ? — A self-create, and intelligibly a 
self-create ? 

In this whole universe there is only one thing that is 
inUllujMy self-create. And it is the Ego. 

Until / said / — set /, / never was: But on the 
moment, it %oas. And this is intelligible to every 
one. 

But if 1 set I, that is Thought. This we have already 
seen : — The constituent ratio, the essential ratio of the 
Ego, tliat is Thought. But I, in this universe, is what 
is First and Self -create. Therefore Thought is in this 
universe First and Self-create. 

But I that sets I — that is tlie I Am, and that 
/ A?n That I Am ! 

Nature, — Tliought, — God: That is Eternity — the 
" Sj)ecies Aitemitatis " : 

Die groase Auschauung des Juden — the mighty 
intuition of the Jew ! 

He liad it in the rough : but that is the diamond. 

Thouglit, God, Self - create and First : Nature the 
Emanation, and witli it the Finite. 

Is it, then, that Coleridge was, after all, not. so far 
wrong when he dreamt that Kant had raised the veil for 
him and disclosed the infinite / Am, in whom we live, 
move, and have our l)eing ? Ah, but that / Am to 
Coleridge was only the " reine ApiKjrception " to Kant — 
the just mentioned " mere psychological ;?cw//io/i " that 
was " entirely empty " ! Nevertheleas, Coleridge shall 
have been — as belonged to the seer — simply pro- 
phetic ! 

We have just had the subject generally of a quantifi- 
cation of the predicate under notice, and it may be only 
fair to suppose some adherent of the doctrine to object 
here. And what of this '* I " of yours I — wliat of your own 
self -consciousness ? If your self -consciousness is a pro- 
6 
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position, is it not a proposition of identities ? Is not 
"I" "I," or "I" "Me," or "Me" "I," just the same 
thing twice ? If your Brown did say, " To the communi- 
cation of knowledge it is necessary that the predicate 
be more comprehensive than its subject," how is it 
with self-consciousness — how is it with the proposition 
on which you are going to found and ground the 
whole wealth and foison of the universe ? In your 
" T-Me " now, is yoiu* " Me " " more comprehensive " than 
your " I " ? 

This is a toss back of the ball : the identitists in their 
turn throw identity at its ! But we have still difference, 
and the last thing for us to do would be to quantify it — 
to quantify it out of existence. Our point is qtuxiitj/, and 
not at all mere quantity. It is by its quality, the quality 
of its difference, and not the quantity of it, that the pre- 
dicate, Me, expands into the whole compass of the Idea, 
the Internale ; and it is by virtue of an equal quality 
that the Idea awakes into Nature, the Internal^ bursts 
into the External^. Is not that what predication is, — is 
it not the whole function of the predicate to bring 
diflerence into the subject — difference into identity — 
particularity into universality ? — and is not that differ- 
ence in the subject alone the meaning of it ? — is not the 
particular in the universal alone the singular ? 

But, if the singular thus is the result of mediation, 
does not that indicate the importance of a middle term ? 
— and of what, of all middle terms, is t?ie Middle Term ? 
I have said in Darwinianism (p. 16): ''It is alone the 
Middle Term that is the entire secret of the universe " ; and 
again (p. 18): Tliat must remain so — ''unless we can 
find the one ultimate middle term that explains all, and is 
the single jrrinci'pk of tlw universe." It was this, too, I may 
acknowledge, that I had in mind when I said some time 
ago : " It is certain relations that are alone in question. 
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and alone the truth ; and it is they as truth that are to 
be regarded as united to the mind, and as identified with 
thought, — not but that, in this reference, we may, by and 
by, be brought to a closer point of view." 

That middle term — and this is that " closer point of 
view " which I had then in mind — that middle term 
wliich explains all and is the single principle of the 
universe, — that middle term that is the entire secret of 
the universe — is tJie Ego. 

And so I repeat, as in place here, what I have said 
elsewhere. Self-consciousness necessarily, and of its own 
self, is, and is what is. Self-consciousness is its own 
foundation of support, and its own prim of origination. 
Then Thought, Self-consciousness, cannot be impersonal : 
Tliought, Self-consciousness always imj)lies a subject. 
Why hesitate to name it God ? The self-consciousness 
of the universe is the Divine Self-consciousness, and not 
the human ; which is but the necessary finite. 

Descartes tells us {Prin, Phil., i. 51) that he under- 
stands by substance nothing else than what ita existit, ut 
nulla alia re indigeat ad existendum ; and when Spinosa 
defined his substance to be that which has no need of 
anything else (non indiget conceptu alterius rei), he was, 
plainly, only repeating his master. Nor is the (Jod of 
Spinosa, the being absolutely infinite, the substance con- 
sisting of infinite attributes, each expressing eternal and 
infinite essence, different from the God of Descartes, who 
18 the only substance (\\vdi nulla plane re indigeat, Tliere 
is support here in such references, and they will not be 
found irrelevant. Nay, when tlie very first word of 
Spimtsa is : — 

" Per CAUSAM sui intelligo id, cujus essentia involvit 
existentiam, sive id, cujus natuni non potest coucipi nisi 
existens : 

*' By Cause of Itself I understand that whose essence 
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involves existence, or that whose nature cannot be con- 
ceived imless as existing." 

Is there any one, prepared as we may hope him to be 
now, who reads this, and who does not instantly burst 
out with the cry, Spinosa, when he WTote that, must have 
had the Ego in his mind ! 

The causa sidy that that is its own cause : is the T-Me! 

And what else can Leibnitz's primitive monad, his 
Monas Monadum, be — what but the Infinite Ego ? 

Compare the concrete reach of this with the Quanti- 
fication of the Predicate ! Yet — that (by Veitch) it 
should be spoken of as glory to be " one of the first to 
clearly conceive and assert that a proposition was only an 
equation of the subject and predicate ! " Valla, it is said, 
" recognises the equivalence of subject and predicate in 
such expressions as the lion roars (rugit), the horse ntighs 
(hinnit), man lamjhs (ridet) " ; and one can only applaud 
the sagacity of the proceeding, with special appreciation of 
the value of the consequent logical gain as indicated in 
the next words: "The predicate here" (rugit, hinnit, 
ridet) "is coextensive with the subject, and precisely 
convertible" Equally admirable is the erudite precision 
that decerns, as we have seen, not that the rose is red, 
but only as strict truth requires, rose-red ; and, similarly, 
not that All Christians are men, but only that All 
Christians are Christian men! 

Surely, then, it is not the equation of the subject 
and predicate, but only the relation of them, the 
Ratio of the Ego, that is the thing of value, the 
consideration superlative, when it is Logic, the sub- 
stantiality of Thought, that is concerned: "that middle 
term that explains all, and is the single principle 
of the universe." And, no doubt, this is remarkable : 
for it is the absolute reversal of all that, at this moment, 
is believed. The belief now, namely, is that the Ego is 
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tlie outcome of mere material evolution; whereas the 
truth is that it is of the Ego, and /or the Ego, and in the 
Ego tliat the universe is : it is of the stuff of the Ego that 
the universe is built. The Ego, in its identity of subject 
and obje<-,t tliat is at the same time tlie non-identity of 
subject and object, is alone the true dialectic, and the 
true dialectics is alone philoi^jihy. 

S» Ikj it, siiys the materialist, have it all your own 
way, but you may dei)end uiH)n this, that for what you 
mean by dialectic there is no dialectic in what you call 
the universe but wind and weather ! Suppose there was 
only one plant upon the earth, mere wind and weather 
would be (|uite enough, in millions and millions of years, 
to tuni that one plant into tlie whole countless Flora 
and Fauna of the present, — mere wind and weather, 
no lover but wind and weather — incredi])le as it may 
soem. Kut of this again. 

Where we are now in regard of our (juestiou of What 
is Thouglit is no farther than the position of our uni- 
versal, we have not advanced as yet to the particular or 
the particularisation of it. We have said, however, that 
this question, which, explicitly with us, is now the uni- 
versal — we have said that this question implicitly under- 
lies the whole history of philosoj)hy, and is vital in every 
period of it. 

Now, on the one hand, to give at full the entire 
l^rticidarisation of our universal would amount to a 
c«»mplete production of the whole system of philosophy 
thereon relatively founded, and therefrom relatively 
derived : as, on the other hand, thoroughly to track and 
tmce our main question — the universal — throughout all 
the systems of philosophy as they have api»eared in time 
— that, again, would amount to nothing less than the 
Histor}' of Philosophy as such, — themes l)oth that self- 
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evidently would necessitate volumes, while here we limit 
ourselves to what we hope may prove at least sufiBciently 
suggestive, if only in the form, so far, of a sketch or 
sketches. Accordingly, only cursorily and carptim, as 
intended for no more than illustration, shall be our 
historical references, until, with Kant, and after him, 
we shall conceive it our duty to be, at all events — 
less perfunctory. 



CHAPTER IX 

The Eefkrence to History 

It is evident from what precedes that, with whatever 
reference, there can be no contemplation here of a history 
of philosophy itself. 

Tliough the outy wliich is Nature, is but the convexity 
of the tw, which is the concavity, Thought ; still, it is the 
object, nature, the out, that first impresses the subject, 
thought, the in : and if, with our question in view, we 
are to begin in philosophy with a first, we must, as 
recorded, see that in the Ionics. Turning naturally to 
Nature, wliat they saw there was, in the end, simply the 
four elements, fire and water, earth and air. Still, in a 
sense, that was the beginning of Thought, and not with- 
out assonance to the express principle in speech. Any 
one of the four — so conceived — is at once the one and 
the many — with involution of tlie many into one, with 
evolution of the one into many : a universal, at once 
identity and difference, ideality and reality, form and 
matter, thought and thing, and still in rerum natuni. 
And there is here a trine also. For examjde, identity 
and difference, ideality and reality are two : but ditVer- 
ence is resolveil into identity, reality into ideality ; and 
there is thus a third. We can see from this that tlie 
Absolute must be self-constitutive, self -organised : as 
ultimate tnitli there is, substantiated, realiseil, materialised, 
only the Absolute Form. There was thus, implicitly at 

»7 
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least, and in what the suggested state of mind involves, 
if not quite a " great/' yet not altogether a " dispropor- 
tioned " initiation of precisely that organic close which 
has been ascribed to philosophy. From Diogenes 
Appolloniates Ueberweg, we may remark in passing, 
cites what somewhat applies here, that, namely, " the 
unity of substance is proved by plants assimilating the 
inorganic, and then animals, plants " ; but the Greek, less 
modem, says only that, " unless it were so made as to be 
the same, there could not either plant grow from the 
earth, or animal, or anything else be produced." 

In water, earth, air, fire, it was still at bottom Quality 
that was in question — matter had only gone into its 
kinds ; and it is a p^int to interest that it is Quantity 
follows. After the Ionics come the Pythagoreans, But 
if the Pythagoreans are a certain stiige of the purifica- 
tion of matter into mind, of reality into ideality, it is to 
be noted as well that quantity, how much, is, in effect, a 
particularisation of quality, wliat kind ; for that which 
modifies (quality, intensifies or diminishes it, is quantity. 
In the whole position of the Pythagoreans there was 
much that fostered an unusual activity of mind. To 
search into and record the numerical proportions and 
relations that were everywhere present in the world, and 
in the things of the world, was a matter of the richest 
and most important significance : it made an era. 
Numbers constituted nature, it was said ; and they were 
parental of all within it. Nay, the 1 was the single 701/1; 
and the fruitful source of all. Virtue, health, the soul 
— God himself was a liarmony, one, and not outside of 
the world but within it. And yet every one number, 
isolated to itself, seems an individually single, self- 
subsistent, fixed, fast, independent abstract: 1 is 1, it is 
not 2 ; and 2 is 2, it is not 1. Shake all numbers into 
a bag, and they seem just so many separate, unconnected, 
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discrete discs. Nevertheless, they are all vitally bound, 
the one to the other, but only from within, through the 
s*oul, the soul of the idea. And this we have to see 
everywhere in philosophy. If 2 rises from 1, or 3 from 
2, they <lo not do so bodily, as it were, l)ut only ideally. 
Always between numbers as such, corporeally so to 
speak, there is but an impassable hiatus of a quite 
indifferent difference ; as has just been said, nevertheless, 
they are together in the idea — they live together in the 
idea, they live together a single life in the idea. Nor, 
to illustrate what we have called the common fact, is it 
different with such differences as, say, mechanism, 
chemism, vitalism. You will never literally extend the 
nature of any one of these into the nature of any other 
of these. Each is itself and different from the rest ; and 
yet, no doubt, they are all connected organ inilly from 
within l>y the idea. Tliat Vs an evolution ; l)ut what is 
Darwin's proposal — tliat the one is just manually 
iaoulde<l — squeezed into the other from without, as the 
Bear into the Whale by swimminj^ among insects — or a 
bush into a tree by the weather ! 

Further, it belongs to the Pythagoreans to say that in 
the Trias the Monas comes to its reality and completion ; 
as also that the world takes birth, not in time but the 
idea. Sextus, in this connection, says : " There are thus 
two principles of things, unity, as first, through partici- 
pation in which all other unities are unities ; and, simi- 
larly all duads, duads " ; for the one as the other 
is an essential moment of the idea, and towards its 
evolution. 

It is really extraordinary how some of the very 
earliest proi)ositions seem to be already i>regnant with 
the latest principles. l>rf/liniinf/s, as such, are always 
fresh, alert, eiiger, keenly alive and indefatigable : see 
Hegel himself at his start, si\y even here in Greek philo- 
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sophy, but specially, signally in his great Logik. Why, 
there his very first section, Quality, contains pretty well, 
his entire battery of means. 

And so, where we are, it is sufficiently noticeable, and 
not unRuggestive perhaps, that, if the Pythagoreans can be 
regarded as quantifying the quality, or particularising the 
universal, of the Ionics, it is equally possible to see 
singularity or individuality in the Eleatics that follow. 
What we call the All, they call the One. That is, they 
are so impressed by the All, that they can only see in it 
a One — a life, Beiv^ itself, that which is. So much is 
this so to them — so much are they centred and con- 
centred in this One, this Is, that for them other (say as 
multiplicity, movement, change) exists indeed, but is no 
more than a juggle of the eye. Here, then, there is 
already almost a modern idealism. 

Arrange it as we may, one can see, on the part of the 
Eleatics, the advance in the use of the formal faculty, 
the art of pure thinking. If for the Ionics we should 
assume a stage of simple apprehension, and for the 
Pythagoreans a stage of judgment, we might similarly be 
allowed to assume for the Eleatics at least something of 
an approach to a stage of reason ; not but that on the 
part of Zeno (who only set moment against moment) 
what acted was not reason, but reason-in^, judgment, or 
rather understanding, the now patent " Verstand" 

As noted elsewhere, that the Eleatic One should have 
been described as neither infinite without being at the 
same time finite, nor finite without being at the same 
time infinite — this has not always seemed in reason ; but 
the absolute voice in the Secret of Heyel that would illus- 
tratively substantiate, in its continuum of sound and in 
its discreta of notes, the complete community of finite and 
infinite, may, not inexcusably perhaps, be here referred to. 
One finds as much as this, indeed, to be the very theme of 
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the Parmenides of Plato — the coincidentia oppositonim, 
namely, as between one and many, being and non-being, 
finite and infinite, etc. 

It is in discussing Heraclitus that Hegel gives a 
;jeneral touch or turn to this : — 

** Each {larticular is only in so far as its opiKK<ite is implicitly 
oiiitiiined iu the notion of it. Subjectivity is thus the other of 
ohjectivity, not of a piece of i»aiK*r, which were 8ensele.«.s ; in this, 
that each is the other of the other as its other, there precisely lies 
their identity. This is the great principle of Heraclitus. Dark it 
may seem ; but it is speculative ; and it is that that is always 
difficult and obscure to him whose understanding is asked to grasp 
at once being and non-being, subjective and objective, real and 
ideal." 

And this pretty well names the advance of Heraclitus 
in the march of thinking to the goal that, to us here, 
sums it. To dvri^ovv avfi<f>€pov — contrarium identidem 
— diversity in identity, and identity in diversity : that 
is the sentence of Heraclitus. He told the Eleatics that 
if the one half of their truth was true, the other half, 
their false, was true also. What was the whole truth 
was precisely change, the movement and nmltiplicity, 
which they denied. Heraclitus was a man very rich in 
the social dicta he had derived from life : no doubt fate, 
fortune, \icissitude, were very familiar to him ; and so 
there was his philosophy, with fire, as also with time, 
for symbol of it. It is not strange, then, that in reading 
his fragments what strikes most, perhaps, is the shrewd 
experience which might well have entitled him to take 
up his place, an eighth, not as the lowest of the Screii, 
Ijeside these, the Wisest of his countrymen. It was 
only mature sagacity that led him to say : " It is more 
to quench insolence than to extinguish a fire." " Pre- 
sumption, conceit, is the sacred mahuly." " I'nless you 
hope, you will not find." " Most men know not what 
they do when awake, as they forget what they have 
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done when iisleep." "The dull are but absent when 
present." " A people must fight for its law as though 
it were its wall." "Who have reason must abide by 
the universal, as a city by the law, and more ; for all 
human laws rest on the one divine law." 

What was consUmtly exposed to this concentrated 
observer was but the transitoriness of all things. Living 
at the time of the Eleatics, then, it was no wonder that 
he opposed to their immutable one the ever-changing 
unrest of all that the world revealed to him. 

Empedocles, for his part, now, seems to have had his 
consideration claimed by all that preceded him. He is 
occupied not only with the four elements, but his two 
forces, which we may now modernise into attraction and 
repulsion, were really the preceding principles of accord 
and discord — accord with discord, and discard not 
without accord ; and so it is that his contribution to 
the common proposition is rather a mechanical one. 
Mechanical also would seem to have been, on their own 
part, what the Atomists themselves sought. All, in their 
way of it, was to be material and positive : there was 
to be nothing for them either immaterial or negative. 
And the strange thing was that all that they proposed 
did, in point of fact, simply turn romid and reverse 
itself. There are particular matters in existence, each 
for itself and as such ; but matter as matter does not 
exist: it is, but it is only a universal of thought, an 
entity in the intellect, or, as the word is, an entitas 
rationls. Then, as for their very positive element of the 
Atom, where could it 1)6, or what good could it be, but 
for their own Vacmun — the absolutely abstract element 
of tlie ncfjativc ? Nay, the Atom itself was but a thing 
of thought, and sensibly in existence nowhere ; as Lord 
Bacon said, centuries and centuries after them : Atomum 
nemo unquam vidit. If the Atomists were the first, 
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too, to make the well-known and important distinction 
of Qualities into Primary and Secondary, their industry 
there again was in the same ideal direction. While 
l)oth classes of qualities are in the mind, it would be 
hard to say, if you took away from any body its primary 
qualities, extension, etc., what would then be left to it 
in the guise of body at all I 

If of the One, that, so far, was on the whole common 
to them all, the Atomists, not unnaturally, would make 
a physical one, an atom, it was certainly quite in nature, 
as it was in reason, that Anaxagoras, in furtlier manipula- 
tion of the general theme, should operate finally on the 
One its own idealisation proper. The One now is the vov<; ; 
and the vov^ ()vnui) is the Noumenon of the Phenomenon, 
the Being of Existence, the Principle of the Universe : 
and the principle of the universe is the principle here 
that we have generally in mind. 

Our proposition at present, then, is precisely this: 
Mind is the formative element of all things. 

And it was like the l)oyish, over-hjisty, over-clever 
forwanlness of Greece, that the Sophists took mind, once 
it was given to them, literally: and rushed to the front 
with it, almost as thougli it were for each of them to 
make a personal application of it. AgJiinst this Socrates 
saw that principle — ethical principle — could never be 
individual, but must l>e f/enrral. And w) it was tliat 
now under Plato and Aristotle pliilosi»j»liy l)ecame, as it 
were, formal — an itistitule. 

It is to l>e lH»me in mind, too, that by this time in 
Greece another inliuencc liad come to bear. Knowledge 
had advanced : there wjis now quite a new stage of 
information, education, of gem'rally informed opinion, 
;^enerally educated opinion — Bdduwj. The iKjpular go<ls 
were seen throuj^h, and an Aufklaruii;: was in full force. 
Thi^j Jicted «m the Sophists — ihi- acted on S-jcrate.s, Plat«), 
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and Aristotle. The pov^ of Auaxagoras became the to 
Oelop, The avri^ovv avfi<f>kpov, contrarium identidem, 
of Heraclitus, lohich im2)licitly figured or prefigured the 
Ego, once received into the voxSy could, in such circum- 
stances, quite impossibly escape a theological investment. 
That is, the secular thought, through all these thinkers, 
from Thales to Anaxagoras, had now imbued, intenerated, 
and illumed itself with the feeling, the vision, and the 
assurance of religion. So that now, with Sophocles and 
his fellows beside these, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, there 
was in Greece the cinque-foil of knowledge and will, 
poetry, philosophy, and religion, even as with us at 
present in Kant, Fichte, Hegel, in Carlyle, and in 
Emerson. 

Still, with whatever formal generality, there were the 
same principles — there was the same principle employed 
and implied. If to each Sophist vov^ had become simply 
his own Ego, no less an Ego had it become for Socrates 
— sxib specie ccternitatis ! That, too, was the scope and 
the mark whether of Plato or Aristotle. 

To the former of these, to Plato, it was the Idea — 
the universal that held the particular, and as holding 
the particular was at once the singular ; nor to the latter, 
to Aristotle, was it diflerent with his Entelc4^hy ; which, 
too, was the fiop(f)i] tliat had gone into the vXtf, and 
as well the vkrj that had been taken back into the 
ivipyeca {ivreXk'xeia), Neither can we regard — for we 
hasten, so far, to a close now — the Stoics, Epicureans, 
and Skeptics that followed as other than the separated 
moments of the principle itself. The last, the sceptical 
moment, did but reduce, negatively, into its own singular, 
tlie universal and the particular wliich, together but 
apart, confronted it in the others. And what was the 
Neo-Platonic one here — what but the same reduction 
affirmatively I Absolutely in the intensity of a one 
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identity the Neo-Platonic mood was sole self-conscious- 
ness — Ego ! the universe in Ego ! 

And the universe in Ego — that was Christianity — 
and Neo-Platonism came thence. 

That was the Trinity: thdt the Father passed into 
the Son ; and the Son, in the Spirit, returned into the 
Father. 

" In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God. All things were 
made by liim, and without him was not anything made 
that was made. In him was life, and the life was the 
light of men." 

" In tliat God, now, in our finitude exists, or mani- 
fests himself, Ae offers himself np, and in us annuls 
himself ; for we are null. And he has even offered 
himself, and annulled his null, made dead his death, 
that ice might not remain mere nothings, but might 
return to him, and in him be. This event of God's 
self-sacrifice is not an event for mere memory and reflec- 
tion : it is to be in us lived. And what comes to pass 
in every one of us, that comes to pass for all mankhid 
in Christ" 1 

These are Solger's words ; and it is so that Solger 
seeks and finds the Heil of his spirit ; so also that he 
would " vindicate the creed of Christ for the spirit that 
thinks" And Hegel, in regard of just such experiences 
in Tieck, eloquently and with conviction affirms ( W, JK., 
xvi. 460): "If one is conversant with the nature and 
movement of thought as thought, then he knows also 
that, at least on from Plato, not, to say so, — not any, 
nor yet the fewest, but rather most philosophies, have, 
with rejison and understanding, given stjitcment and 

' Btihine, too, has this : "The true, saving faith in Christ is not 
culd historical credence, but living, wizing, and grasping of life 
from the spirit of Go<l." 
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account of just such substantial content " — that, namely, 
as in a reference to Christianity by Tieck.^ 

In this matter of the reference to history there is 
not much to separate us now from the moderns. What 
concerns thought in the Middle Ages, all, as Schwegler 
has it, being then " within the presuppositions of a 
jxositive religion," there could be nothing but a useless 
and wooden discussion of equally useless and wooden 
distinctions that were within the authorised limits only 
of formal articles and stereotyped dogmata. That is 
the surface breadth ; nevertheless, there was here and 
there exceptional depth in the Middle Ages, too. 
Always and everywhere, God, naturally, all compre- 
hending, was the one thought ; and on the part of the 
greatest thinkers, it constituted from time to time the 
single theme. God, that is, was not thought by them 
merely indefinitely {is the Etre Supreme; there was 
truly the attempt to think him — concretely to think 
hhn. If thought was the one quality, the essential 
attribute, still it was not to them, so to speak, as a 
brute impersonal element — no ! — it was to them as 
the attribute of spirit, and in such wise also that 
creation was of thought and still in vital connection wiih 
spirit. That in the thought of their thinking any con- 
sciousness of our proposed principle, of our one form 
of internal necessity, can be traced, we cannot, of 
course, expect to recognise ; but again and again there 
are suggestive phrases. 

Perhaps what first strikes in this connection is an 
unconscious but irresistible tendency to pantheism. 

^ Once come to a life within, Tieck felt, "That worldly occupa- 
tions were incompatible with it, and 80 there were many hours in 
which he sighed for the seclusion of a cloister that he might live 
all-in-all to his Buhme, and his Tauler, and the wonders of his 
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Nor is this to he wondered at when we think of the 
nature of the " presupposition " under which thought 
now is. No thought could now fill and fix the mind 
of UKin, hut tlie thought of God. So it is that in all 
the earliest of these thinkers, Augustin, Erigena, 
Anselni, Ahelard, al., it is God that, in his possihle 
nature and relations, is almost alone held before us. 
Now, then, if God was decerned to be, as he was de- 
e<»rne<l to be, the single truth of the universe, how was 
piuitheism, or some measure of pantheism, to be pre- 
vented ? Deus, already says Erigena, est onnie quod 
vere est, c|Uoniam ipse facit omnia, et fit in omnibus : 
onine enim cjuod intelligitur et sentitur, nihil aliud est, 
nisi non-upparrntis apparitio. God's ideas, too, just as 
though they were conditioning mental categories, are 
referred to as the productive forms of all things : the 
notion of things, even as it appears in the mind of man, 
i.s vera substantia, and so, as it was in the divine njind, the 
substantia incomnnitabilis of the things of the universe. 
If intellectus aliquis se ipsum intelhgit, profecto Deum 
intelligit ; for there is but one intellectus omnium. 

The same doctrine is as strong in Anselm : Ubi 
summa essentia non est, nihil onniino est. Ubique 
igitur est, et jwr omnia et in omnibus. Ipsa enim est, 
quie cuneta alia jn^rtat et superat, claudit, ambit, et 
I>enetrat. That summa essentia is mens summa, vivens, 
sapiens, potens, vera, justa, ])eata et aterna. 

We have emphatic utterances to the same ellect in 
Al>ehird: Onme quml naturaliter existit, aut aternum 
i^t, ut Deus, aut coiq>it ab illo summo principio (juod 
Deus est. — Deum putentem pradicamus et omnia (jua* 
agimus, ejus potentia* tribuinms, in (juo vivimus, niovennu 
et sumus, quique omnia ojK^rjitur in omnibus. — VnivX 
<iiviuam substantiam onniino individuam, omninoque 
inforniem |H*i-severare ; utque ideo eum recte perfect um 
7 
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summumque bonum tlici et nulla alia re iudigens, et sibi 
ipsi sufficiens, omniaque a se ipso habens, nee ab alio 
quidpiam accipiens. 

This doctrine, indeed, seems to have gone on in the 
Church, and only come, so far, to a certain end in 
Almarich of Bena and David of Dinant, when at last 
there met it the dread fulmination of Pantheism. What 
was said by them was hardly stronger than had been 
already said. Still, such utterances as follow were on 
the whole, perhaps, f idly more overt : — 

Onmia sunt iJeus et Deus est omnia ; creator et - 
creatura idem Deus. Deus sicut fons est et principium, 
ita tinis est omnium, quod omnia reversura sint in ipsum. 

David, indeed, as regards overtness and undeniable 
literality of expression, would seem to have gone to the 
very ultimate extreme, or — apparently, at least — even 
beyond it. He attempts a formal proof, Deum esse 
principium materiale onmium, and concludes, relinquitur 
ergo, quod vov^ et materia prima sint idem. Nay, he 
adds, ex hoc videtur relinqui quod Deus et vov^ et materia 
pHma idem sint (italicised so !). 

When one thinks that it could not be denied even 
to piety the most orthodox both to believe and proclaim : 
Omnia sunt in Deo, et Deus est in omnibus, inio ipse 
est causative omnia ; one could not very well expect, 
on the part of men whose daily business, as it were, 
forced them to have God perpetually in their thoughts 
and on their lips, that expressions at least more or less 
accusably imntheistic would, during the following 
centuries, cease. The rigour of the Church had its 
effect, however ; and the speech of the simplest grew 
to be cautious. Almost we may say that the deeper 
theosophic views of the Middle Ages were brought to 
their sum hy a poor persecuted shoemaker and rebel 
from tlie CImrch, Bohme. 
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l^opositions at intervals, in some degree philosophical, 
may claim attention amid the theological lucubrations 
of the Church. When Augustin, for example, discours- 
ing of the Trinity, declares " that this triplicity in 
unity, tlie form of the divine essence, reveals itself in 
all the things of the world, for everything has in 
it three — something of vvliich it consists, a form by 
which it is distinguished, and an end — we recognise 
at once an assonance to our general doctrine, nor less 
its repetition wlien we come to hear Hohme say, "All 
the things of the world are made in the likeness of 
triplicity in unity, that is, in the likeness of God." 

This, agtiin, on the part of Augustin, is somcwliat in 
the same way philosophical : "The divine spirit is the ful- 
ncHS of eternal and immutable ideas, which are the forms 
and types of all things. These things, then, are only 
thn^ugh )»artici]Mition in the ideas, as finite reason is 
itself only througli jwirticipation in intinite rciison." 
Abelard's follower, Johannes Parvus Sarisberiensis, seems 
to liave particiixited in the general theistic or pan- 
theistic tendency of his time, " The creative and 
life-giving spirit of God," he says, " fills (implet and 
replet) not only the mind of man, but also every 
creature which is contained in the universe. For the 
substance of the creature is not without God ; every- 
thing that is is what it is only by particii>ation of him." 
Much later, the theosophical mystic Tauler takes, like 
Augustin, the Christian Trinity into the triplicity of 
the notion when for him, " (Jod remains within himself, 
g<jes out from himself, and returns again into himself " : 
Att symbolising the Father, the Sun, an<l the Holy S]>irit. 
Latter still, Eiiynmn<l of Sabunde has it lliat " No 
creature is aught but a letter written l>y the finger of 
Gixl": and that "The universe of tinners ouglit in be 
believed ordaineil principiilly fur this, that, through it, 
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as though a highway, pathway, or some natural stair 
provided with steps firm and fixed, a man might pro- 
ceed and ascend within the sanctuary of his own self, 
where he may see and know liiniself, and find, with 
wonder and surprise, his own infinite value, power, and 
the inestimable riches hidden within himself." It is 
the conviction of Bruno, '* That all that is is filled with 
one spirit, and that all that lives is properly only one 
life that pervades all and is in all." Zorzi of Venice 
asserts the world, in so many words, to be " an infinite 
living individual that through a soul is maintained in 
the power of God." Nay, centuries previously, Aquinas 
had almost said the same thing : " All creatures stand 
in certain relations to each other and to God ; and so 
they belong, then, tlirough this order, to one and the 
same unity, and constitute, consequently, only one and 
the same all-world." To Campanella, " The end-ami of 
Nature is Man — the end-aim of Man, God." He be- 
lieves in knowledge througli experience, even outer 
experience ; but there is for him also " an inner ex- 
perience — not only a natural, but also a supernatural 
Eevelation — truth, as it were, through an inner touch." 
Of the world, Vanini echoes some ancient voices which 
we may have already heard : *' The world is, as God, one 
and not one, all and not all. It is like to itself and 
unlike ; immutable and mutable, of birth eternal and 
of birth in time." These are contraries, and it is re- 
markable to hear another schoolman (William of 
Auvergne) giving in his adhesion to as much : " All 
that is consists of contraries : and so the world is com- 
posed not only of corporeal, but also of spiritual beings : 
for no member of the antithesis were capable of 
existing witliout the other — if, then, there is, as is un- 
deniable, what is corporeal, tliere must be, and just 
there/a/', also what is spiritual ? " We see the same 
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doctrine in Bohme, as when lie speaks of light and of 
tire : " Sec ! if light were tjikeu out from the fire (which, 
of course, cannot be); — then it would lose, firstly, its 
essence, whereby it shines and lights up; secondly, 
it were become imix)tent and had forfeited its life." 
An ingenious projHts of Aquinas illustrates the involun- 
tiiriness of this antithesis in nature : " He who denies 
tliat truth is, grants that truth is ; for if truth is not, it 
is still true that truth is not." Most wonderful are 
the innumerable expressions of Jacob liohme that go 
home to the very deepest depths of such theosophic 
virion. " Liftest thou thy thoughts to God and truly 
thinkest thou him, then breakest thou through the 
heaven of heavens and hast in thy hold God himself by 
his heart of holiness : The universe is nothing else than 
the creaturely made substantiality of God himself : God 
18 hid in the centre of the inmost birth of every creature, 
and is not known unless only in and through the spirit 
of man as by him enlightened: Sin proper comes from 
the arrogance of one's self-will : Enterest thou with the 
spirit of thy will into the love of God, then abidest 
tliou a holy spirit in the will of God : ilan with his 
inmost spirit shall Libour solely in the Mysterium of 
CfO<I : and so, then, the spirit of God helps him to search 
out and understand likewise ail that is without : Hut 
the soul lias also its own life and a centre of 
miture in its own power; God's spirit and the souls 
s*pirit are two persons, then, which have each its own 
will" 

The assonance of all these passiigcs from the history 
•*f age.«<, even when indirect, is still ready to be seen: 
I specially quote the last little extract in memory of 
my own illustration of the indrr-tfroj) that is to bi* 
found in my annotations to Schwegler (p. 442). By 
way of application, I may conclude here, so far, with a 
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reference to Liuiui^us, who relates it of himself : " All 
things went unhappily with me so long as I was 
minded to resent injustice; but when I changed my 
mind and left all to God, then everything went well 
with me ever after." Penalty, he says, is the judgment 
of God from which there is no escape; and he calls 
repeatedly to his son, as the very legacy he has to 
bequeath him, Innocue vivito : Numen adest ! 

What we have last belongs, no doubt, chronologically 
to the modern world ; still, presumably, it will not really 
derange its place. To the modern world, indeed, I 
know not that there can be any lengthened relative 
reference until we approach Kant and his followers. 
Descartes, Spinosa, a/., did, in truth, treat philosophy 
(so to speak) imperially ; but Locke presently deflected 
it into a mere ErkenntnisdehrCy or theory of perception ; 
and this remained pretty well (even Berkeley and Hume 
not apart) the whole aspect of philosoi)hy in Great 
Britain till — possibly! — 1865, and the Secret of Hegel. 
In short, there are only four men into whom we 
have to look for contributions here — Bacon, Descartes, 
Spinosa, and Leibnitz. And from the first of them, 
Bacon, we have more to acknowledge than at least 
in England we are usually taught to expect. The 
sterility of that vestal virgin has been often enough 
dinned into us — Causarum iinalium inquisitio sterilis 
est, et tanquam virgo Deo consecrata, nihil parit: 
nevertheless, a deliberate consideration will show Bacon 
not to have been averse to final causes, truly such, in 
themselves, but to the injury done to true physical 
causes by the speciosis et umbratiUbus causis intro- 
duced in fanciful, study-chair interpretation of natural 
phenomena. Bacon is certainly to be given his place 
at the hejid of all modern experimental science and 
of general inductive philosophy ; but that is no reason 
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why his attitude to — say at once mctaphysic, should be 
either reversed or ignored. In what he says himself at 
least there is as much respect for metaphysic as for 
physic itself: only that the hope of rescumg the latter 
from neglect (due to a barren Logic) and into profit 
(refused by the same) has been the means of directing 
attention, si)eciaUy, to the investigation, commendation, 
an<l encouragement of the one (physical) side rather 
than the other (metaphysical) side. Nay, there is some 
reason for saying that, after all, it was the " natural 
magic " of ''forms ** that had most power upon him : ^ 
qui formas novit, is, etc.. For Bacon, too, there was 
" a triple object of philosophy, God, Nature, Man." 

The very start of Descartes is at once our principle 
itself; that is his single ttoO cto) — cof/ito — the self- 
conscious subject. It is in self-consciousness, too, that 
for Descartes the single criterion of truth lies. Tlie 
very definition of substance in Descartes, as well as in 
8pinoivi, actually names, as we have alrciuly seen, the 
Ego. By substance Descartes says he understands rem 
qua; ita existit, ut nulla alia re hidigciit ad existendum ; 
and that is identiciil with the id of Spinosa, cujus 
cx)nceptus non indiget conceptu alterius rei. That is 
the causa sui, the cause of itself, which, like the Ego, 
i.H of •* an essence that involves existence or of a nature 
lliat cannot be conceived unless existing." Then wi» 
have in both the three which for Ikcon constitute the 
universe. For him they were Deus, Natura, Homo; for 
Descartes, Deus, extensio and cogitatio : and for Spinosa 
we have only to substitute for God, Substance. I^ter 
philosopliers, as it may <K*(ur to us at once here, claim 
for themselves Geist as the true name of Substance : and 
it is the custom of Spinosa at least to call his Substjmtia, 
Deus. 

* l>ut see my Cijfonf Lerlurr*, pp. .51 si|<|. 
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Spiiiosa's prescript, To see till sub specie leternitatis, 
may ])e referred to here as an assonance very much 
in point. It means precisely what, later, the so per- 
petually recurrent Speculative means: That we are to 
see all from the stantlpouit of the eternal necessity, not 
as in time, but as in the Notion, through which notion 
is the All, and the All is God*s eternal revelation. I 
am not to see my tliought as my thought, not my being 
as my being, but as the thought and being of God — 
concrete spirit. The Neo-Platonists, not negatively, 
like the Skeptics with the Stoics and Epicureans, but 
affirmatively in their absolutely concentrated Ego, 
brought themselves into unity with absolutely con- 
centrated thought itself, a living person, the Absolute. 
That is the one Eingeschlossenheit.^ 

This Eingeschlossenheit of abstract self -consciousness 
is what constituted Hamxinn ; and to see it in him well 
illustrates tlie general indication. It is im^wssible to 
conceive of anything more singly ingrained than that 
self-consciousness of his. An abstractly intense ego, 
centred and concentred in the one point, the very 
vitality itself of his own pineal gland — that was 
Hamann. So nmch a self and self-righteous was he 
that, even when flagrantly wrong, convictedly and self- 
con victedly wrong — a sinner, he would not for a moment 
he^r of a question, he would not for a single moment, 
for all that, hear of as much as a doubt: he was a 
saint still, and lie had still his patent of commission 
direct from almiglity God. He knew that he was 
Christianly oriliodox. *' It seems to me," for example, 

^ Tliirt they effect in America, as it seems, by what they call, 
'* Tlie Aiuestlietic Revelation." Mr. Benjamin Paul Blood is the 
authority here ; and there is a letter of Tennyson's to him (but with 
omission of Mr. Blood's name) in the second volume of Tennyaou's 
Life, 
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he BavH, " that without the so-called mystery of the 
Trinity there is no possibility whatever of any teaching 
«»f Christianity at all : both beginning and end fail." 
And so it is that, in the }mrrhesia of his intense 
orthodoxy, lie calls tlie jnulcnda of religion what are to 
him its most siicred doctrines, at the same time that he 
reprobates as ultra-piety any syllable of a word to 
/x-8uip (prune) them, and equally as ralndness any 
syllable of a word to dc-snip (castrate) them ( Aberglaube 
selbige zu hcsrhncid^n — Easerei sie gar aifszuschneiden)- 
Evidently such a man, in ordinary life, could, in the 
stubbornness of his self-will, only prove strangely 
double-edged and, whether for the right or the wrong, 
curiously unsatisfactory ; but still, with all, he was 
Hamaun — der Moijhh aua Xordcn, the friend of Kant, 
almost more tlian friend to Herder and Jacobi, quite a 
marvel of the most peculiar genius to the demigod 
Ooethe. — and even from that intense narrowness, that 
condensed intellectualness, he drew wealth — wealth which 
was a breadth of subtlety and wit. And so, as it was 
self-concentration that acted on Plotinus, Produs, and 
the rest, similarly, too, though with a difference, it was 
self-concentration that acted on Ilamann. Nay, 1 know- 
not but that, nearer us, self-concentration was the vital 
point both in Carlyle and in Emerson, — in Carlyle as 
with the bite of tire, in Emerson as with the care.«s of 
liglit. 

And yet, agsiin, what of the other side? — what of 
the Aufyt'kJartera — tlic chosen few in whom alone was 
knowledge, truth, the impious iK'culium of eyesight * 
Was it not self-concentration that made them ton I 
Was there one single thought in their whole soul but 
the one single thought — the "lie" ( Fire-eyed, mo]>ile- 
lip{ied, spasm-breathed, nervous-gestured, agitatedly 
inarticulate, or, with a pant, only demi-semi-articulate, 
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the Aufgekliirter of the adverse Walter Scott period had 
a crouching look, as though he glared at all in the 
lurid light of that ''lie" Shakespeare was, but too 
commonly, livid in that light, and Milton. It very 
visibly brightened on Pope, or on Hume, or on Voltaire 
and the French generally. Aufgekliirters approved very 
much of mathematics and political economy ; they were 
partial to science — physical science, and preferably 
astronomy, as it so contrasted with the " lie " ! What 
a relief it was to each of them when a few of them got 
together ! There was a cheerful hum in the air then ; 
and the room was comfort. No breast but felt relieved 
as of a Bramah-press. They were erect, and moved 
easily ; they were self-possessed and ready- worded. So 
grandly superior they were in the loftiness of their sneer, 
as, in the grace before meat or the thanks after it, 
greatly grave, they murmured, God, if there be a God, 
and in the name of thy son, if thou hast a son ! Then 
they were so iK)lite: what Aufgekliirter, when you 
entered to him, but got up from his seat with a breath 
and graciously waived you to it ! for did not 2}olt(esiie 
oblif/e, and what could be more politesse than to ofifer 
what was his, as what could be more his than what you 
saw was last his — the very chair he sat on ? ^ 

We pass to Leibnitz : and late illustrations will be 
excused, we doubt not, in view of the single theme which 
we would alone present — concrete Geistu/keity concrete 
intellectuality, mind, soul, spirit, self -consciousness. Ego : 
Idealism — trKc Idealism ! 

Xow, the single distinctive scheme of Leibnitz is simply 
constitutive of all that. 

^ 111 leaving Spinosa I may remark that Uel^erweg (iii. 81) speaks 
of the iiatura natumii.<^ etc., as to be found "in the Scholastics" (no 
one named) as well as in Bruno. Of the Sohohistics, I liave seen 
"/ja/ftra nuturat'' in Lull alone. 
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Titn© ajicl Sjtaee ui-e tu l^nlmiU only eoiifused intel- 
\\ atiii wimt it3 real Ju tbc world h but ii iimBS r>f 

., , tiiah niforiKjroal an J eacli n soiiL What can be 
led real itaelf, theni is, as in every nienjl»er iiniiiaterial, 
Jf'evid*_»nUy natbing whatever but a Kingle ideal poiul ; 
'«iid if my water-drnp, iis in tbe Sriiwegler annotatiuua (p. 
442), l>e taken at cmee na tlie nmsB and the piint* not 
nly will tlie general idea came more clearly and closely 
lome, Imt tlm rclulion of God, tus the divine nuniad, ti* 
tli& re«t, will, in a (Ijiijli, ltyi]i to the eyes, and with much 
ay^irv cjm* and eatisfaetion of tntelligenee than as it 
ji[»[iiiar^ in I^*ibnitx, Gotl, tben, will lie transparent as 
the fr^i of the egoes. 

Tilt* Biii*Le»8ive degrees in the nionfids an* instructive : 
— ** Vn tel vivant (i[ui ]KTS8ede,e'<^i u din% une perception 
4CCom].iiLgm''e de nicinoire) est apijelu anmal [^mop], 
me BB luouade efit a^ifiele^ ujie dmc: et quand eette 
Ame &t% elevee }iim\h la raimui, on la conipte |»anui lew 
m/frUs ** {rrincijfftt df la KatHrf et dt hi Grmx). It is 
Ihiis we are to ntjilerHt4ind the distinction between »nd 
IMu] Mpirii ; at the mini* tunc that we are to rurry it 
ilh It* alfti* that, there ii^ life every wheixs in all tlie 
mooiids, eveti before the animtiL 

II limy be ui§cful to add here as reganla immrdmU whetl 
applied in oognitinn, tliiH frutu the Kumrnu^' EmaU : 
■Timt ce i|tie nous miinaiAfliHis imm^diatemeni ml reduit 
iiu it df»>t preini**iT*< experienees de fait ; ou a des 
[jTf^tuien^ luniit-re,% ile rutsnn ; |«*s unes et les autres »ont 
iDcapables detrw prouviea et peuvent ^tre aiii>elb*es 

A I "wn» Ufihnitz athled to the principle of con- 

tnwijctitjQ that of ttulticieiit reaaon ; aud hm motive wiis 
tlw* 1 'V of thi» latter in onler Uy jiass from niathe- 

mat; i re the furnier held goiid) Ut phy^ien (where it 

tiifiufficseni) It waa for tlie dmaiiueal element ol 
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fact, then, existence, event, that the new principle was 
added. That is, consequently, this : the old principle 
being aiiilytic, tlie new was syntlictic. But this latter 
word was not used then ; it is the result of much later find- 
ings. Kant will be found to say as much as this when 
{W, W., i. 479), against Eberhard, he is obliged (with 
some indignation) to set his own principle (of the it prioH 
conditions of the jKjssibility of exi)erience) in quite 
another region. It is jctzt, only " now," he says, that the 
principle added by Leibnitz is seen to be capable of being 
characterised as, in its application, synthetic. " When 
his adherent," he adds, " gives out this hint for something 
that was then a want, as the (now found) principle itself 
(of synthetic cognition), wherewith Leibnitz shall have 
been supposed to have made a new discovery, does he 
not but expose him to derision, while thinking that he 
was delivering his eulogy." 

There is a sort of doing justice both to Leibnitz and 
to Kant here, in bringing them together, as we pass from 
the former to the latter. 
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Time ami Space are to Leiiinitz only confused intel- 
lection ; and wliat in real in the world is but a mass of 
Monads, each mcoriKireal and each a soul. What can be 
called real itself, then, is, as in every member immaterial, 
self-evidently nothing whatever but a single ideal point ; 
and if my water-drop, as in the Schwegler annotiitions (p. 
442), be taken at once as the mass and the point, not 
only will the general idea come more clearly and closely 
home, but the relation of God, as the divine monad, to 
the rest, will, in a Hash, leap to the eyes, and with much 
more ease and satisfaction of intelligence than as it 
Hfipears in Leibnitz. God, then, will be transparent as 
the Ego of the egoes. 

Tlie successive degrees in the monads are instructive : 
— " Uu tel vivant (cjui posscde, c'est a dire, une perception 
a<*comiKiguce de mcmoire) est appelu animal [?o>oi/], 
comme sa monade est appelce une dnw: ct quand cette 
ame est clevce juscj a la raison, on la compte jtfirmi les 
tspnfs" {Princijtes de la Xatnrc ct dc la Grace). It is 
thus we are to un<lerstand the distinction Ijctwccn mud 
and spirit ; at the siime time that we are to carry it 
with us also that there is life everywheiv, in all the 
monads, even before the animal. 

It may be useful to add here as regards immediate when 
applitnl in cognition, this from the* Xmnranx Ftmnis : 
"Tout ce que nous connaissons imm*'dintcment est n'duit 
ou a des premieres t»x]M'rienccs de fait : on a des 
premieres lumicres tie raison : les unes ft les autres sont 
incapables d'etre jn-ouvees et jKiUvent ttre api»elltVs 
immMiatea.'' 

As is known, Lt»ibnitz added to the principle of con- 
tradiction that of suHicient Reason : and his nmtivc was 
the necessity of this latter in order to jwiss from mathe- 
matics (where the f<>rmer held gtMul) to physics (where it 
was insutlicient). It was for the dynamical eh'inent <>f 
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fact, then, existence, event, that the new principle was 
added. That is, consequently, this : the old principle 
being anilytic, the new was synthetic. But this latter 
word was not used then ; it is the result of much later find- 
ings. Kant will be found to say as much as this when 
{W. Jr., i. 479), against Eberhard, he is obliged (with 
some indignation) to set his own principle (of the it jrrioH 
conditions of the i)0S8ibility of exi)erience) in quite 
another region. It is jcfzt, only " now," he says, that the 
principle added by Leibnitz is seen to be capable of being 
characterised as, in its application, synthetic. " When 
his adherent," he adds, " gives out this hint for something 
that was tlicn a want, as the (now found) principle itself 
(of synthetic cognition), wherewith Leibnitz shall have 
been supposed to have made a new discovery, does he 
not but expose him to derision, while thinking that he 
was delivering his eulogy." 

There is a sort of doing justice both to Leibnitz and 
to Kant here, in bringing them together, as we pass from 
the former to the latter. 



CHAPTER X 

The GerxMAn Keferenck — Kant^ 
1. Hume and Causality 

We may say that Kant, for his part, opens thus: — 

" I freely acknowledge that the (luestioiiings of David Hume were 
what, inauy years ago, first broke my dogmatic slumber and, to my 
inquiries in the field of speculative philosojdiy, gave a wboUy new 
course. I was far from giving eiir to him in his conclusions, wliicli 
liail only this source, that he did not take up hi:? i)roblem as a whole, 
but Lit only on a jMirt of it, without the jKissibility, constHpiently, 
i>{ a complete resolution. To start from a well-founded thought 
which a first man shall have left untinished warrants the huj)e that 
another with renewed consideration may go further than the first, 
though it is to him we owe what lay in the suggestion. 

** I tried, then, first of all, whether Hume's pnnt in view were not 
capable of being made general, and presently discovered that the 
iilea in the correlation of cause and etfect wjis by a gn-at deal not the 
only «»ne through which the umlerstanding t) priori thinks connec- 
ti'tns of things, but rather that metajjhysic as a whole just consists 
of such. I sought, then, further, to as<'ertain their numl)er, and as 
this succeeded to my wish of finding it to depend on a single 
principle, I procee<led to the dviiurtion of these ideas themselves, 
a^sure<l now that they weiv not, as Hume had ai>i)rehen<led, deriva- 
tives of exj>erience, but primaries of pure understsmding. This 
deduction, which to my acute-thinking pre<lecessor seemed im- 
pufisible,— which no one but he had ever even thou;;ht of (tlmugh 
I'very f»ne contente<lly made nse of the i<leiis themselves, without 

* As simply the key to all philosojdiv as such at ]>resi*nt, atti*n- 
tion is specially invited to this chajjter. 
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asking on what tlioir objective validity founded), — this, I say, was 
the liardest task tliat could ever be undertaken for the sake of 
nietaphysic, and, what was worst of all, meUiphysic, as much of it 
as was only anywhere to be found, could not of itself be of the 
slightest assistance to me, inasmuch as just said deduction was to 
make it (nietaphysic) even tirst of all possible ! As now it 
succeeded with me to solve Hume's j>roblem not merely in one 
particular case, but in respect of the entire faculty of pure reason, I 
was able to take sure, though always only slow, steps, in order to 
determine at hist the whole compass of pure reason, as well in its 
limits as in its c»)ntent, — completely and on general principles ; 
which was i)recisely what metajihysic required for the completion of 
its system on a sure plan. I ai)prehen(led, however, that it would 
l)rove with this, the completion of the jirobUMn as a whole (namely, 
the Kritik of Pure Rwison), as it had fared with it when it was first 
proposed" — misapprehension, etc., namely. 

To answer Hume's question, then, was for Kant to 
complete the entire transcen den till philosophy — the 
Kritik of Pure IJeason. And what is the transcendental 
philosophy ? That is transcendentjil that is an element 
of the a jfriori provision for the possibility of experience. 
Then experience means our ordinary life — leave alone 
feelings within — of pereei)tion without. That is, the 
Transcendental Tliilosophy, on tlie whole, is — Kant's 
Theory of IVrception. 



2. Kant's Theoiiy of rEiiCEiTiox 

l^ut what is that Theory ? 

We have sensations, impressions of sense. Thev, so 
far, are all that we know. With perfect conviction we 
assume that they are due to things without ; but in 
knowing only their impressions on us, we know not at 
all these things themselves. If the impressions, by their 
])res(»nce, so far reveal these Things-in -Themselves, they 
furtlier also, even by that, their ])resence, altogether 
conceal tluMu. We know the bile, but not what bites. 
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The Bkin known the scratch ; it knows nothin<jj of the 
thorn. 

But now, Time and Si)ace are not impressions : time 
18 not the impression of an object ; space is not the 
impression of an object. Xevcrtht'less, nhjeds necessarily 
ami universally jiresuppose them, — not, however, that 
though necessary and universal, they are not themselves 
objects, but only merely general notions, merely general 
ideas. No; they are still sensibilia, not axjitahilia, — 
jft^rcepta, not concepta. They are general forms of sense, 
innate, native to the mind, a jtriori endowments. 

:>. SCIIKMATA 

So far we have indee<l co<;nitions We havt* the 
privilege and the free<lom of a whoh» world of impres- 
si<ins in time and sjjace. Hut that whole W(>rld is still 
within : the Tniversals of it, Time and Sjuict* : and not 
lesrt the Impressions, the Parti<ulars of it. Is it so, 
then, that we are thus cabined, criblwd, confined, bound 
in lo our own inU.*rnality, restricted to su]>jectivity alone 
— tlie subjectivity of ourselves? Not so: if we are 
cramiKHi into subjectivity by sensi*, we shall 1m» enlarge«l 
into objectivity by intellect. It is the Categories shall 
set us friHJ — it is to the Categtnies we shall owe complete 
E\i»erience, a tiiiished lVrcej)tion. The (.'at(»gories, 
namely, out of tlie manifold t»f time — the manif(>ltl in its 
series of moments, sliall construct s«i many j»uie sense- 
s<*hemaUi, int<» whicli riM-eived, as iut<» a jtriori mouMs, 
the subjectivity of imj>ression will be realised into the 
objectivity of jien'eption even this percejition whi<h is 
lo us the IVn'f'ption of things, the Ej-jt^ri* nn of a world. 
But how does this a)»ply to the problem of Hume, and 
how is it that it is the st»lutioii of ii I We shall 
presently give Kant's own express, di.ect answer here: 
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but, for a full understanding, it may be necessary to 
premise something of his own preliminary explanations. 

The most important of these certainly concern the 
mentioned pure sense -schemata, 

** It is clear that tlieie must be a tertium quid, which shall be on the 
one side, homogeneous with the category, and, on the other, homo- 
geneous with the sensation, and so make possible the application of 
the former to the latter. This mediating condition must be pure 
intellectual (/.f., be without anything empirical^ on one side, and, on 
the other, sensible. Such a <;ondition is the transcendental schema. 
. . . Thus there will be possible an application of the category to 
sensfitions, by means of the transcendental determination of time, 
which, as the schema of the categories, mediates the subsumption ot 
the latter under the former. . . . The general process of imagination 
to give a notion its symbol— I call this the schema to the notion '* 
(ii. 123, \'2by 

4. Certain Schemata Fail 

The interest now, then, is for us to see these schemata, 
but still not more jjarticularly than the reference to 
causality requires. 

We shall hardly be wrong if we say that, even in this 
peculiar schematism of his, Kant's general machinery 
went for a long time smooth. Quantity had come first, 
and in Quantity it had been manifest at once that con- 
stitutive categories of unity, plurality, and totality would, 
as a priori unities (form), have no difficulty in finding for 
themselves, whether in pure space or pure time, quite an 
abundance of correspondent a priori inanics (matter). 
There a jrrian sense and a priori understanding could be 
accordant at once. In Quality, too, if it took explana- 
tion, it did not take a long one to satisfy one's mind, on 
Kant's own terms, tliat there as well the constitutive 
categories (reality, negation, limitation) might quite well 

^ Transcend entnl determination of time, however Brobdignagian 
it may look, means here only pui"e time. 
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supply themselves with a pure correspoiulent filling from 
the pure sense quarries of time and simce. Even a 
seventh Category, inherence and subsistence (substance 
and accident), was not without its demonstrable parallels 
whether temporal or spatial : both time and space, that 
is, were as substance to their own units, inasmuch as 
these units resi^ectively inhered, subsisted in each as a 
whole. Witli the eighth and ninth Categories, however, 
there surely came a check. As one sees, we name, with 
time, 8{)ace : but that is scarcely Kant's own way, who, 
on the whole, droj)s space, and confines himself to time. 
Now, it is impossible to discover any many in time as 
8uch that will corresiK)nd to the respective unities in de- 
pendence and community (causality and reciprocity). 
The moments of time, as the jjarts of space, are in an 
inditterent succession, the one to the other ; but it is 
impossible to see in either any order of constituents that 
will corre8i)ond to the characteristic order, whether in 
dependence or comnmnity. In the rme, the order may 
not, as such, differ; but in the other it differs out and 
out. Antecedent dc^s indeed precede Conseijuent, as 
moment precedes moment in time ; but still the rcsj^ect- 
ive relation is an altogether dilforent one. The ante- 
cedent determines the consec^iient : but one moment 
of lime oidy follows the other in an all-indilferent 
coutinuity. 

And the incongruity, as just siiid, is still more glaring 
in the case of reciprocity. There the constituents are 
all at once and together ; they act and react mutually : 
you can take them in any order, forwards. ])ackwards, 
this way, that way; but the order t>f the units in time 
is the most inflexible in the universe. Surely it would 
be a very vain thing to seek to find a schema of 
reciprocity in time as time, make it as a priori and as 
pure Jis you like ! 
8 
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5. An Insufficient Kemedy — the Kules 

Here, then, there was at once an impasse: to turn 
one's face from causality and reciprocity to time itself 
was suddenly to come short up against a dead wall. 
What was to be done ? Were we to be stopped half- 
way, and a so hapjuly reached half-way ? Intolerable! 
Still, turn it and twist it as we like, there was no help 
for it. No ingenuity in the world could make anything, 
in the way we wanted, of pure time; while as for 
impure time, to turn for help to it w^ould be so plainly 
an attempt, as Kant himself says elsewhere, to milk 
the he-goat, that there were scarcely a possibility of its 
hehig ever at any time for a moment thought of 
What ! an a jjruyri schema in the f): postei-iori of time — 
as well set sail to bring home square circles and round 
squares ! Nevertheless, if schemata were not to be 
found — and tlius far on our road, they 7)iust be found ! — 
if schemata were not to be found in pure time, it was 
only in impure time that, at any possible time, they 
could be found. So, really, it was out of impure time, 
as alone at least is to be construed from the facts, that 
Kant did in the end construct, both for causality and 
reciprocity, his schema. Denied abstract tune, he had 
nothing to fall back upon but concrete time. What of 
the contents of time — could he construct a schema out of 
them ? Reflection here in the end could only come to 
this — long reflection in the end could only come to this. 
So long as these contents w-ere impure, the thing was 
clearly imi)osKiblo. lUit what if tliey were purified, 
elciinsetl — into an ultimate abstract ^ Sucli ultimate 
abstract would l)e an ultimate generalc, an ultimate 
universale'. Hut such fruit of an ultimate generalisation, 
of an idtimate universalisation, might itself be regarded 
as — an a i^riori. So far, then, of an ci priori validity, it 
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would l^e i)erfectly in case to ])e allowalily used as 
a priori matter for a priari form. This, now, — let the 
heuristic reflection have been, short or long, quite as it 
might, — is precisely what Kant, in effect, did do. I Siiy 
in effect ; for Kant himself gives no hint of any general- 
isation, l)Ut names at <mce " a Kule." 

" The schema of the cause and the causality of a Ihiug 
iu genenil is the Kealc on which, when it is at any time 
given, sr»mething else always follows. It consists, there- 
fore, in the succession of the units of the complex, in so 
far as tliis succession is under the control of a rule." 

"Tlie schema of the conmiunity (reciprocity) or of 
the mutual aiusality of substances, in regard of their 
JM'cidents, is the coexistence of the determinations of 
the ones with those of the others, under a general rule." 

These are Kant\s own words, and they will i)ro])al)ly 
.Hubstantiate all that has been siiid, hypothetically, of 
Kant's relatively heuristic proceedings. Rule ! a rule ! — 
there could be no such rule in time itself — where else, 
then, rouM it l>e but in the (•(►ntents of tnne ? Tlie 
pivot of the schema relatively could no longer be placed 
in the abstract moments of time, but possibly only in 
the concrete contents of time, but — generalised : a some- 
thing 80 and so cpialified of ifse/f — certainly in time 
(like everything els(» !), but not, by (nie iota, from time. 
Put sh<jrtly, <>n this understanding, what tin* scb(;ma of 
causiility (with which we have more particularly to do) 
comes to is this: Something which, when it is. Some- 
thing else always follow.*^. In fact, Kant himself (iii. G) 
l»uts it in this short way t<> Ilumc: " r>ccaus(» Something 
is, S«unething else, also, must necessarily be." It is 
n']KMt«?d, ind(»e<l, only a little more fully, when he adds: 
** Hume challenged reason to answer him with what 
right she thinks to herself that there can Ik? .something 
8uch that, w^hen it is given, something elsi* is also 
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thereby necessarily given ; for that is what the notion of 
a cause says." 

The challenge, then, specially to Kant, which is our 
affair at present, is to explain, as we may now name it, 
How there can he Something such that, when it is, 
Something else also necessarily is ; " for that is what the 
notion of a cause says." 

" That is what the notion of a cause says " ! But that 
is precisely what, at this very moment, Kant says, the 
sclvcma of a cause says : are we to understiind, then, that 
the two are identical ? It is hardly possible to suppose 
that Kant himself, if the question were put to him so, 
would answer. Yes. 

6. Kant's Causality a mere Fiasco 

Still, we see that Kant unconsciously admits here 
that his schema adds nothing to his category : that is, 
his category must go at once into the facts, unmediated 
into them by any tertium quid. 

Now we have to confess that, in what Kant writes as 
regards causality in his so never-ending pages of the Kritik 
of Pure Rea^^on — to confine ourselves thus, and not to 
menticm reciprocity — we seem to have nothing before us 
but a veritable imbroglio of doubt and difficulty : and 
that we cannot help suspecting the cause of this to be, 
confusion in the mind of Kant himself under an irresist- 
ible dread of foredoomed failure i»recisely in that one 
point in which to fail would bring mere ruin on the whole. 

And surely it was natural that tlu^re should be some 
such horrible sense of impending bale under the con- 
sciousness or semi-consoiousness that must have again 
and again haunted him, even as he involuntarily 
exjiiinded and ex|>anded what, as critically determinative, 
ought, in its decision, to have been critically brief. But 
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Im» that as it may, it is certainly not well i>ossiblo, after 
— as we have just seen (in the (quotation from ii. 123) 
- -tlie clearness anil emphasis with which Kant luis 
assertc^l the necessity of a terthnn fjidd between the 
oate^pTory nn the one hand and the things of sj»ecial sense 
on the other, imt to wonder at the exceptional disjao- 
jKirtion of length with which he seems unable to cease 
prosing, this way and that way, and so unwitisfactorily, 
on wiusiility. And these same few words, be it said, 
just quote* I (p. 112) from ii. 123, completely represent 
the whole Kantian mechanism by which there is the 
infusing of necessity an<l objectivity into the contingency 
and subjectivity of sense under action on it of categories, 
thn)ugh schemata of time as time. That, then, these 
scliemata, we have to recognise as the tcrtium quid 
concerned ; an<l it is j»recisely l>ecause of what concerns 
thai krtium qu'uf of tune that Kant fails to satisfy his 
reader or — himself ! N«>t but that in the end, as we 
shall j>resently see, Kant regained, or seems to have 
regained, complete equanimity, or at least assurance of 
8|»eec'h, — by simple forgetfulness, it may be, or ])y a 
somewhat intentionally blind confidence in time as still 
ade<^uate to the schematisiition of cauwility after all, the 
rather that he never failed to rej>eat to himself that what 
we had in cons<'iousness were not things in themselves, but 
only the impressions of such, while it was not causality 
alone, but the whole general problem, that he ha<l in 
liand. 

7. Closeu ExrLAXATioNs — Skn>e 

The general title to the Analogies of Exi)erience runs: 
*' Exj>erience is only iK>ssible through the conception of 
a necessary connection of the i>erceptions of sense/' In 
the first edition of the Kritik the Siune title was thus 
ditl'erent : All i>erceptions of sense, in reganl to their 
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existence, stand d priori under rules of the determination 
of their relation to one another in a time." The later 
(not the latter) title, I douljt not, will appear the more 
generally satisfactory, and will l)e denied by nobody: 
the empirical objects around us certainly constitute a 
law-ruled context of exi)eriencc. The earlier title, duly 
parsed, is really to the same effect : our sense-perceptions, 
regarded as existences, stand, mutually relative, imder 
necessary rules. That " necessary " in the one title is 
It priori in the other, need involve no substantial differ- 
ence ; but we can ask what does that " in a time " 
involve? A time for substance and accident — a time 
for cause and ell'ect — a time for community : each of 
these can only mean that the respective members of 
relation are together in the same time, and, as may be 
added, always. Any other sense, as it would seem, one 
can extract not. One other remark, of 3 very general 
application to Kant, is also suggested here. It concerns 
the phrase " perceptions of sense," and was alluded to 
a moment ago in reference to " impressions " as con- 
trasted with " things-in-themselves." That phrase trans- 
lated the word Wahmehmungen in the case of the one 
title, and a different word, Ersch^inungen^ in that of 
the other; but the different words are not different 
objects : both mean, with us, what " impressions " mean. 
That is, perceptions of sense are not yet perceptions of 
ohjeets : perception, so far, is only in its subjective stage 
as feeling, as impression ; it is not yet in its objective 
stage of eognition, the cognition, or recognition, of things 
as the formed actualities of experience. 

Perceptions of sense, even as AVahrnehmungen, are 
always to Kant fJrsehriuange/i, appearances — mere 
appearances in sense. Sense, as sense, gives us impres- 
sions only ; impressions, no doubt, from something that 
impresses, but what that something fs* that impresses is 
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wholly unknown to us — utterly hidden from us by the 
veil of iUj very impressions themselves. As aheady 
said, we know the bite, but not v:hat bites : the skin 
knows the scratch ; it knows nothing of the thorn. So 
to speak, my general space-and-tinie sheet within my 
consciousness is butterflied all over with sensations, 
impressions; and it is the single object of my trans- 
cendental philosophy, of my Kritik of Ture Keason, to 
iliiM^'lose the machinery l)y which these mere appearances 
within are converted into the actual things of perception 
in cxj>erience without. This — all through — is funda- 
mental with Kant. 

And why it is fundamental with Kant that things 
should, in the first jdace, be such mere appearances is 
plain from this, that were they not so, were they things 
in themselves and brought with them their own, so to 
speak, determined and determining concrete, there would 
be no room for my machinery, there would be no need 
for my machinery : they would Ihj there a machinery of 
their own, to which my machinery couUl not apply. 
*' Thinf/8'in-Thnnelces" he says (ii. 755), "would — 
necessarily, and imlependently of any understan<ling that 
might cognise them — bring their own Grsdzmassitfkeil " 
(their own statutoriness, or constitution «>n rules of their 
own). Whereas, so long its they are mere sensiitions, 
mere impressions, mere appearances, mere random butter- 
flies on my white sheet within, from whence I know not, 
they are in the clutch of my machinery within, into which 
they are received, and which can thenceforth arrange 
tiiem as its own laws dictate (see here, too, iii. 5.')). 

8. CaTEGOKIES — COXSTKUCTION AND CONNECTION 

Passing now, then, at once to the Second Analogy 
(Causjilitv), and remaining by it. we observe here, too. 
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a difference between the two editions. The second 
edition calls "Trinciple of time-sequence according to 
the law of ciiusality," what was to the first, Principium 
Generatiouis (" Gnindsatz der Erzeugung ") ; and from 
this we see very plainly that Kant must have had at 
first vei'itably the dynamical (generative) import of a 
cause very much before his mind, rather than its 
merely precedent necessity ; which comes forward 
more prominently later. In fact, in the Prolegomena 
(iii. 72), of two years' later date, Erzeugung is not 
only denied of this Analogy, l)ut it is asserted to be 
the characteristic of the contrjisting mathematical 
category, and so to be the express contradistinction 
between them. The Analogy, he says there, does 
not, like the other, concern Erzeugung, Inhalt, but 
only Verknlipfmig — not generation, content, but only 
connection. Erzeugung, so used, however, can only 
refer to individual perceptive construction, geometrical 
construction. 

In the general heading, too, there is this further 
difference between the two editions. The first runs: 
" All that hajypenH (begins to be) presupposes something 
on which it follows according to a rule"; the second, 
again, thus : " All changes happen according to the law 
of the connection of cause and effect." 

Of course, this is quite the reader's belief, too ; and 
he may l)e stumbled at first, as though by a simple 
setting down of the very thing he is w^aiting to see 
proved. But we have to understand now that what 
those special headings convey are the jnchjmcntH, ultimate 
or primary, which crown the provision of categories, 
schemata, etc., for the possilnlity of experience, and so 
complete the tale of all pure, aprioriy objective cognitions. 
As such, by way of x)roof, they admit of no more than 
rationale and explanation in regard to subjective pre- 
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conditions. It is this we have to see as regards the 
Second Analogy, Causality. 

9. The Second Analogy — Oategouies 

And here the passjige with which Kant prefaces, in 
his second edition, the exposition of his first, begins 
pretty nearly by saying that the Erscheinungen, the 
units of sensiition (which constitute the first part of 
the relative consciousness), cannot themselves connat, 
and if or when connected, must have received connection 
from elsewhere. That els(jwhere, he then says (and it is 
a recognition on his part of the staff of the fact on which 
inr lay weight peculiarly as regards time if attempted to 
be made a constituent of the special (vitegories, or their 
alleged schemata, of causality and reciprocity), cannot he 
time its0'lf ; it is not time that shall drtfrmine their order \ 
What, then ? Why, he sjiys, one or other nmst be 
determined as first, and one or other must be <letermined 
as second ; and that c^n be attiiined solely by the action 
of a pure notion of understanding — here the category of 
cause and elVect : only as so determined are the sensations 
of}JerfH of cj'jfcrience. 

That may be; but where is the rationale? Hume 
savs custom connects, and Kant siivs — here at least 
restrictively (*>., without reference to schemata, etc.) — 
a category connectij. So far, iloes not one feel that there 
is something of intelligible suggestion in Hume, while 
Kant — even granting him to have made got»d a whoh» 
table of a priori mental categories, of which causiility 
is one — has only asserted, in no way reasoned out, any 
sui»erinduction of tlie ealegoi y nn t<» the sensations ^ 

After all that he has argued about the necessity of a 
t*'rtium quid to mediate between notion of understanding 
(category) and impression of sense, are we to find Kant 
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here, possibly elsewhere, — and, so far at least, self-con- 
fessedly, as it would seem, — conducting the category into 
the empirical facts, maledly at once ? The very next 
paragraph, indeed, let it be as long as it may, and let it 
say what it may — literally, does it come to anything 
more than this, that there is the apprehension of passive 
sense-units, and that only a category e^n make a one 
object of them ? Kant reasons on the whole here, and 
generally elsewhere, that, sensations being no more than 
contingent impressions subjectively within, they can 
receive what makes perceived objects of them only from 
within, too ! As though his reader were necessarily as 
Kant himself, and quite at his wit's end to get all these 
poor, naked, shivering wretches of sensation clothed! 
And as though only a category from the inside of us 
could do that ! It is so unmistakably he sjieaks in a 
neighbouring paragraph (p. 165): — 

" Take it that, before an occurrence, notliing precede on which it 
would necessarily follow according to a rule, then all sequence of 
l>erception were ([uite in apprehension alone, i,e, merely subjective 
— we sliould, in such wise, liave only a play of impressions" — and 
80 more fully furtlier. 

That, plainly, is the reasoning of a man who has taken 
a mere assumption of his own as a recognised, allowed, 
and undoubted fact ! 

" But now,'* says Kant, " let us proceed to business — 
nun lasst uns zu unserer Aufgabe fortgehen ! " and then 
we have a paragraph that alters the whole position, for 
it allows — or, for the nonce, we decide that it seems to 
allow — the sense-units to bring with them their own 
order, — at least by inference from the eventual concrete 
state of the case : — 

" I see, for exami)le," he says, " a ship driving down stream. My 
perception of its position down follows my perception of its position 
up, and it is impossible that, iu the apprehension of these api^ear- 
ances, the ship should first l>e seen down stream and then again 
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up. The order in the sequence of perceptions in apprehension is 
Iwre, therefore, lixed, and to this order tliese perceptions are bound. 
In the previous example of a liouse, my perceptions in tlie appre- 
lieDsion of it could begin with the top and end with the bottom, or, 
if|ua11y well also, begin here and end there. They might, for that 
matter, f|uit<j aa well also follow the complex of the enipirical 
object from right to left, or, again, from left to right. In the series 
of these i>erception8, then, there was no fixed order — no order which 
necessarily prescribed where, in the apprehension, I should make 
my beginning, in order to convert it«* complex into the due empirical 
iijnthesis. Such necessity of rule, however, is always present in any 
ca«e of an event [a« tliat of the ship], and the order of the consecutive 
fterceptions (in the apprehension of the sensible facts) is thereby 
rendered Ufces.siiry." 

He may be Hpeaking in the above from an objective 
or from a subjective point of view ; that is so far, after 
all, indifferent, considering what we have to hear next : — 

" I hhall therefore, in this case, necessarily derive the subjective 
roHS&juence of the api»rehension from the objective consequence in tlie 
event, l)ecause the former, for the rest, is quite undetermined, and 
distinguishes no atfection from the other. Alone it proves nothing 
id the connection of the affections (the units of complex) in the 
«»bje<'t, for it is quite indifferent (beliebig). This connection will 
consist, therefore, in the order of the units of affection, according to 
which onler the ap]»reheniiion of the one (that happens) follows on 
tlmt of the other (that i)recedes) — on a rule Only thereby can 1 be 
warranted to say of the event itself, and not merely of my aj)pre- 
hension : that there is a consequence to be found in that fornier, 
which signifies as much as that I cannot otheiwise place the a]q»re- 
heniiion than precisely in that sequence." 

I cannot blame myself for the translation here. It 
certainly does not convey a bit more lamely than the 
original that which it is intended to convey. Elsewhere 
{T*'jt'lkHjk to Kant, 299 ami 502) I interpret the first 
wonls of the same paswige thus: *' In this case, therefore, 
it is from the object ice sintc of the facts that I must infer 
the sidfjectice suite in ap]>rehensinn ; for this latter suite 
(of mere units in sense) is, as such, quite undetei mined." 
Evidently, in either rendering I take the meaning to be 
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that every full - formed case of causality must, as a 
consciousness, have had first the mere constituent 
sensations, and in such wUe that on their rule the 
category acted. F do not know that the rest of the 
passage will be easily found to be in consistency with 
this interpretation ; and I do not know that many 
readers will be well satisfied with the general ex- 
position all about here, involving, as it does, particular 
reference to most essential details of the whole 
theory. There is, to call it so, a ragged prolixity for 
the most part present, which, let its source be, or let 
it not be, some confusion in the mind of Kant, is, at 
least, not ill adapted to contuse others. And yet, Kant 
has just said — " but now, fairly to take up the problem 
before us (nun lasst uns zu unserer Aufgabe fortgehen) " ! 

But, be all as it may, I hold Kants ruling on the 
point immediately concerned to be precisely as I put 
it. It seems somewhat of an inversion to be asked t<» 
derive what was first, the crude embryo, from what 
was last, the finished tree. Nevertheless, to proceed so 
brings out perfectly w^ell the state of the case. Such 
and such a form of the end necessarily implies such and 
such a fonu of the beginning. The suite of the notions 
guides to the suite of the sensations; and the latter 
must have been what was first — namely, certain aware- 
nesses of sense, and in a certain order. But that 
amounts to Kant's first " rule," the rule in sense, the 
rule subjective — or, in a word, that amounts to the state 
of the sensory which is precedent to, and w^hoUy deter- 
minative of, the state of the intellect and the rule of the 
intellecit, the state categorical and the rule categorical. 

But why is not sense enough, — w^here is the necessity 
of a category at all ? 

To this we have Kant's own answer in the above. 
*' 1 derive," lie says, '* the subjective suite (Folge) of 
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apprehension from the objective suite (Folge) of the 
Erscheinungen. because the former, for the rest, is 
quite undetermined, and distinguishes no Erscheinung 
from the other." That the subjective suite of appre- 
hension is quite undetermined — that is the answer I 
mean, and, no doubt, inrohrs that, only sul)jective so far, 
they require a category any further. But I fear that no 
rea<ler of the German will — without assistance — at all 
succeed, within any reasonable limits of time or patience, 
in making clear to himself what, in all these i«iges, Kant 
exactly means by " Erscjieinung," or what he exactly 
means by liis " Kegel." Again and again this astonish- 
ing liegel is surely sixjken of as only subsequent to the 
cjitegory, and again and again, no less surely — if 
occasionally for nothing but the common sense of the 
position — as precedent to it. In fact, I honestly believe 
tliat any final determinati(m of the dilUculty would have 
been quite imiMKSsible — but for the rrolcfjomrna ! 

10. KeFERENCE to TlIK *' PllOLEGOMESA " 

We quote at once, and in Kant's own italics and small 
capitals : — 

^* Empirical JudijinmUy so fur tw thctj have object ice valiiHtijy arc 
JciKiMEXTs OF ExTKiiiKNCK ; thos^, a'jaiiiy which arc. oidy suhjectivcly 
ml id^ I name nure Jiihjments of SKXSK-PKiuErTlox. The latter 
rctjuire no pure notion of the innleraUuuling, but only tlie logical 
connection of the Hense-perfei)tion.s in a tliitiking Hubject. The 
former, however, always rtMjuire, in addition to the units j»resent»-<l 
in sensuous percej)lion, fj^ecial nofinnit »> jirion ijvniraUd in the vtnicr- 
/ttanding, which just make it that the judj^nu'iil of exjKTieinv is 
objectively valid. 

** All our judgments an*, in thr lir>t in^tamc, simple iudgim*iit> 
of scnsc-perce)»ti(»n ; the\ are valid luiifly f«»r u-, that i-., t'nr our 
^uftjtcty an«l t»nly afterwards do wc give them a new n-fen*ncf, 
uatuely, io an i>fijcct, . . . That the ri>om is warm, sugar sweet, 
worinwiKxl bitter, are judgments merely 8ubjectiv«dy vali<l,- 1 call 
' them judgni»»nls of i»en>e-j:eicei»lion. . . . Uul before a judgment < if 
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perception Ciui iKJcome a judgment of experience, it is necessary that 
the sense-perception should be subsumed under a category. . . . The 
judgment of experience must, to the sense- perception, and its logical 
connection in a subjective judgment (when, through comparison^ it 
has been made universal — allgemtin\ add something which deter- 
mines the synthetic judgment as necessarily and universally valid. 
That something is the category. . . . When I say, experience tells 
me something, I always mean only the sense-perception which lies 
in the experience ; «.//., that, on the shining of the sun on a stone, 
heat always (jederzeit) follows. . . . Logic gives me d priori the 
form of antecedent and consequent. There may, ix)S8ibly now, in 
a perception of sense, be found a rule of relation which declares that 
on a certain impression of sense another (but not conversely) con- 
stantly (bestdndvj) follows, and this is a case to make use of tlie 
judgment of antecedent and consequent, and, for example, say, 
when a body has been long enowjh in the mn it becomes warm" 
(pp. 58, 59, 60, 61, 65, 67, 71, 75). 

** I may have ever so often, and others may have ever so often, 
perceived the circumstance [tliat a stone in the sun warms] ; the 
sense-perceptions, so far, find themselves only usually (gewohnlick) 
so connected (62). Sense can only show us that often^ and, when it 
rises high, commonly {(jemeiniglich), on one state of things another 
follows "(80). 

It is not iliiliciilt to see that the exiM)sition above is 
to this ellect : that Ciiusality, that the usual inference in 
daily life to the universality and necessity of connection 
between the effect and its cause, rests on two rules: a 
rule in the understanding (a category), and a rule in 
sense. Of these two rules the hitter, as in nature the 
actual process is constitute<l, must i)recede the former. 
And we remind here of how it was the exigency of the 
facts that drove Kant to this rule in sense ; which, really, 
is matter of positive statement as certainly in the 
KriiiJc of l^mr JlraHon, as lierc in the Prn/cffomni/ty thougli 
most assuredly in tlui latter much more distinctly and 
clearly, much less obscured or effaced by tlic^ iH^rturhed 
involution and disconcerted circumlocution of a suddenly 
seen and unexi>ecteddi(ficulty. It was a prime necessity 
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with liim that a tertiinn quid of pui'e time should mediate 
the facts of sense into the notion, category, of the under- 
standing. But, after he had gone on quite triumphantly 
with pretty well all the other categories, he was all at 
once pulled short up by those of aiusality and recipro- 
city, in regard to which it was absolutely impossible that 
there could be found anything in pure time that would 
at all suit. And so he was forced to feign a rule or 
rules in the conceivable contents of time. 1 have said 
tliiit by strict generalisation it was jM^ssible to exhibit an 
empirical fact, so that it might piss as to that extent a 
priori that it was general, that it was a univei*8al. By 
no other way than by such generalisation could Kant 
come to the rule in the sense-units that woulil be charac- 
teristic of either causiility or reciprocity. Kant, however, 
even in declariwj the rule, says no more of a i)ossible 
generalisation tlian tliat a logic4il comimrison i)rcKluces 
the rule, and afterwards si)eaks of this rule as that it 
may jwssiUy l>e found in a jKjrception of sense. One can 
only speculate that he may have recoiled even from the 
mere mention, so far, of — a uniirrml in sense, simply 
I>ecau8e to grant a universal in sense would Ik? to render 
the use of any category idle — wouhl l)e, in fact, just to 
stultify his whole enterprise in advance?. H(» may have 
thought, to<». if I grant the [>ossibility of universiils even in 
sense that shall l)e as good as anything a jyj-iori, that shall 
be substantially a priori, how can I nrgue that time and 
space are d priori f Might not th(»sc, to<», (juitc as reason- 
ably be maintained U* Ix* similar empirical universids ? 

In the 4Uotati<»n al>ovc, further, we s(»e that it is ruled 
that the jmlgmcnts of senst»-i»cncption " nHpiirc im pure 
notion of the undersUmding, but only the logical «onncc- 
tion of the sen.He-jwn'i^ptions in a thinking subject." This 
j^ives to think at once. What can this lof/iml chMncul be, 
that is n(»t to have anything to do with any notion <»f 
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the understanding, and that is still involved in units of 
sense alone ! Presently, however, we are informed that 
it is a ** logical connection in a subjective judgment 
wiien, througli comparison, it has been made cdlgemein 
(universal)." And then we are directly further informed 
that the result of this logicid connection, this logical 
compirison, and this logic^d universiility is the rule, the 
first rule, the rule in sense, the " rule of relntiwi, which 
declares tljat on a certain imju'ession of sense another 
(but not conversely) conjitantly follows, in which case I 
have reason to apply the judgment of antecedent and 
consecpient, and, for example, say, when a body has been 
long enough in the sun it becomes warm." From this it 
is evident that the judgment of antecedent and conse- 
quent is the second rule, the second rule that follows the 
first — that is, the second rule depends on the first ; the 
second rule would act only after the first acted. The 
second rule would not act at all unless it had a reason 
to act. The relation implied is given as logical \ it is 
even by logic4il comparison given as universal — undeni- 
a])ly a lofjical universal therefore. Here, then, there is at 
once, in the bare situation, a relation of antecedent and 
consequent. Nay, more ! Here there is at once, in the 
bare situation, (hmhli/ a relati(m of antecedent and conse- 
(lucnt ! F.ven in sense there are two units given, and 
these two units are given — aHiuiUi/ f/iren — in no other 
relation than in that of antecedent and consequent. The 
antecedent always determines the consequent; and the 
consequent is always determined ])y the antecedent. 
Now, with sense alone, or in the first stiige or fact of the 
situation, it is t/irca that one unit viud precede and the 
other 7nust follow. That intfst be so, or else there would 
be an utter absence of the very thing that was wanted, 
the aiyie- tjud non, the single essential, the indispensable 
necessity of the aise — the logicality and universality of 
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a connection in sense that determined the logicality 
and universality of a connection in understanding 
(through a category). The first unit, therefore, is the 
necessary and universal, the apodictic antecedent of the 
Kecond unit, which is the necessary and universal, the 
apodictic consefjuent. It is in vain to say no : Units of 
mere sense in such mutual relation the one to the other — 
that is the absolutely postulated premiss and irriv.s of all. 

11. A Category not Required 

Here, then, we have already in sense all that is 
wanted: what need is there of a category at all ? The 
tiret rule, tlie first judgment — namely, that " logical con- 
ne<!tion of the sense-i)erceptions in a thinking subject" is 
itself the judgment, and the whole judgment, of causality. 

Concurrent expressi(ms of Kant's may, for opjx)sition, 
be taken advantage of. And, in all fairness, I really 
lielieve myself to have quoted every one of these, and in 
an exact rendering of Kant's own words. As against 
the universality and ajMHiictic necessity which we have 
represented to be involved and implied in the relation or 
connecticm of the units even when confined to sense, it 
maybe said that Kant regards this connection or relation 
not by any means as universally, or necessjirily, or ajM)- 
dirtically, but as only usually, or at most commonly, 
occurrent. That is true — he docs siiy that ; but, agjiin, 
lie also represents it as " wZ/'y/^.s '* o4rurrenl, as '' con- 
Mantly" <K'current, \x& " hy a rule'' (Kcurrcnt ; whidi 
rule is the rule of a connection suscei)tible of bcin*' 
made, hy " comparison" *' unircrsal" and ** loyiadly** so. 
He also states it as a condition or reason for the expres- 
sion *'rule" as for those in addition of '* always*' and 
*' constantly*' that the connection of the mere sense-units 
should have been — '* long cnouyh," If the connection 
9 
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lias been long enough, then surely all that about " rule," 
and " always," and " constantly," and " universality " 
follows, and cannot but ft)llow ! Surely all that is 
meant ! — or what else cayi be meant ? Surely it is that, 
and that only, which " determines the synthetic judg- 
ment " with its furtlicr " necessary and universal val- 
idity " — which, as I say, in such circumstances, is a 
staring surplusage ! (Of course, that there should be the 
possibility of a rule in mere contingency at all — that is 
Kant's allair !) 

The only i)()ssible conclusion is that that " usually " 
and "commonly/' against that "always" and "con- 
stantly," etc., is but a window into the confusion, and 
anxi<?ty, and Qi''en dirai, still ])resent in the mind of 
Kant, here in the Profrf/owena, as much as two years 
later than the Kritih of Pure Pcason. Surely it has 
come veritably to a Qitcn dirai — what, then, am I to 
say ? — in the mind of Kant ! 

l>ut there is the iiutrc than this in the situation alrciuly 
spoken of — the duplicity, namely. There are in it the turo 
stagt^s ; besides the; one in wiiich, as we have just seen, 
there is (picstion only of the units of sense in the appre- 
hension of sense, there is the other of the c^itegory, 
which, too, has been partly seen already. Now, if we 
can prove in liiis tirst stage the pn.»sence at once, full- 
lltidgcMl, of a relation of antecjident Jind consequent, there 
is nothing to hinder us from etiually ])roving the same 
tiling of the second stage. That is the stage where on 
what concerns tin* snimtion there follows all that con- 
C(»rns the notinn. The first .stage is the antecedent to 
the secon<l, and the second is the consequent to the first. 
The first rule is tlie necessary and universal, the apodictie 
antecedent of th<^ sec<jnd rule : which is the necessiiry 
and universal, the apodictie conse<[uent of the tirst rule. 
Now, the antecedent always determines the consequent : 
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ami the coii8ef[uent is always (leterinined by the ante- 
cedent. It follows from this, then, that the first stage, 
the stage of sensation, which is given as determinative of 
the second stage, the stage of notion or category, is even 
thereby tjicen as antecedent, at the same time that tlie 
second stage, the stage of notion, is not less given as 
ronseipient. That must be so, or else there would be 
wanting — simply the relation itself that alone constitutes 
the single question in hand. 

Tims, then, whether we look to the first stage or 
whether we look U) the second, there must be, for the 
determination of nexus, a necessary antecedent which is 
wholly of sense. In the first stage a sense-unit neces- 
sarily determines another sense-unit ; and in the second 
Atage the necessity that is coucernod in it dejiends 
nn a relation of sense; and it is that relation of sense 
that is determinative of the relation of th(,' understand- 
ing, the relation of the notion, the relation of the category. 

Of course, Kant xvUI have the first sttige to hold only of 
sense, and consequently, therefore, to be only contingent 
and .«»nbjective, and never ])0ssil)ly necessary and objective 
unless through a category ; but (»ven in asserting this to 
Ik» the state of the case, he is involuntarily comindhMl 
latently t-o admit what he overtly denies. When he 
Siiys (iii. 75), '' but it is jMissible that there gets found in 
the pen^eption a rule of relation/' etc ; or again (ii. 18G), 
" hut so so<»n as I ])erceive or assume that there is in the 
pe«|uent a reference to the ]»recedent from which it 
follows on a rule," etc. — why, then, in both cases he 
virtually acknowledges that the first stage* is a necessary 
ami indispensable jnecursor of the second. Nay, mon* 
than that, if the first stage or judgment be in itself 
contingent, it certiiinly follows that the second st^age or 
judgment, as founding on the first, must share its (juality, 
and convey no authority that is not contingent likewL^e. 
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Kant admits, too, the necessity of each category being 
supplied with a sense-cue of its own. Things, he says 
(iii. 67), are brought under categories "according to the 
diverse form of their perception"; and we read again 
(iii. 66), that the category determines the perception 
"according to one form of the judgment rather than 
another"; and this is only repeated when (iii. 63) it is 
said tliat the categories act " according to certain general 
conditions of the perception." It is evident, indeed, that 
this must ])e so, or how should it be possible for a cate- 
gory to act at all — to act only in its own place and at 
its own time without confusion of categories, and without 
the possible interference of the one with the other. And 
that, too, only suggests another wonder, this : how is it 
possible that only twelve categories can serve — without 
confusion — all these innumerable sensations ? If c:ite- 
gories are such indispensable necessities of cognition — 
necessities without which perception itself, what we call 
perception, would be impossible — must not the very 
number of them follow in some way, and be accordant in 
some way, to the number of sensations ? Twelve cate- 
gories, but twelve — " one halfpenny worth of bread to 
all that intolerable deal of sack ! " True, there is a time 
wlien Kant speaks of deinratlvea from the twelve, with a 
special name or two also ; but will, on his part, any 
actual naming, or will any possil)le imagining, ever at all 
equate the bread to the sack? And so one wonders 
what would become of any stray sense-units that might 
chance to have no categories to meet them — poor 
wandered and forlornly wandering orphans with nobody 
to take them home ! As one can see, there is at least 
no guarantee against such a mishap. 

Of course, for all difficulties, or in all difficulties, Kant 
can, and always does, fall back on tliis, that sense is only 
sense, sensations are only sensations, impressions are only 
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impressions, Erecheinungen are only Erscheinungen, and 
that with such alone we have only a " Spiel der Vor- 
stellungen/' only " a play of the apprehensions," in regard 
to which " I cannot say : that in the consciousness two 
states follow one another, but only : that one apprehension 
follows another, which is merely something ^^ibjective, and 
detennines no object " (ii. 165). But is that sufficient ? 
Surely the impression of the stone and the impression of 
the sunlight arc two states of consciousness. Still sub- 
jective, I grant. But what, then ? Is not the one 
e:}tablishcd as always preceding, and the other as con- 
stantly following, and this, in both, even by no less a 
force than the operation of a rule — a rule, too, that, let 
it l)e as 8ul)jective as you will, is still an absohite neces- 
sity, if there is to be any talk at all of a rule objective, 
a rule for the admission of a category ; which, again, say 
wliat you like of it, is but a conscijuent — a consequent, too, 
that must of necessity share the very virtue of its ante- 
cedent; for it is evident that that antecedent itself must be 
eillier ne<!cssary or c<mtingent,and if it is contingent, then, 
as already said, its conseciuent must be contingent also. 

12. Catkgouies in Two Classks 

And the strange thing is that Kant himself — as is not 
difficult to show — was i>erfe(tly aware of what all this 
comes to : take, for instance, his division of his categories 
into two classes, one mathematical and the other 
dynamical. And this occurs even in his first edition — 
as see under tlie sectiim that is headed *' Systematic Idea 
of all the Synthetic Ground-Projwsilions " (which, i)y the 
bye, suggested, six years later, the sec. 1 1 of his seconil 
etlition !). If Kant, indeed, ever sought an ex]»edient 
whereby to turn the flank of his difficulties here, then 
his first step must have been this division of the cate- 
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gories into halves : there shall be a half " Mathematical^ 
and there shall be a half ** Dynamical!' Mathematical 
suggests, and is no doubt suggested by, the usual figura- 
tion in space so familiar to us in geometry. Dynamicaly 
in its mere etymological meaning, refers to action, and 
explains itself. Accordingly, we can accept at once 
Matlicmatiml for categories of Quantity and Quality, and, 
with as little difficulty, Dynavxical for such categories as 
Causality and Keciprocity. We may even smile to our- 
selves in passing, with the thought of Kant's real reason 
for the step. We have specially to see this, however — 
namely, how he will differentiate, in position and validity, 
the latter categories from the former ones. The differ- 
ence in either respect is a very tell-tale one. We are to 
understand at once, for example, that while the mathe- 
matical categories are " intuitive," " constitutive," " ajx)- 
dictic," the dynamical ones are only " discursive," " regu- 
lative," and even " contingent." Such a difference as this 
strikes us at once as ominous for the champion Kant 
with the glove of Hume in his hand. How, " in all the 
world," will he be able to replace the subjective custom 
of Hume l>y an objective necessity of his own, if his 
expedient for the purpose is acknowledged at once to be 
neither intuitive nor constitutive, no, only regulative 
and, above all — contingent ? Why, if causality is only 
to be contingent, what is the use of the whole huge, 
extraordinary, and extraordinarily artificial structure ? 
Is Kant to profess to demonstrate necessity, and to be 
allowed success, wlien his own result he can himself only 
name contingency ? So far for the validity ; and» while 
referring for full light on the whole matter to all the 
relative sections of the Kritik of Pure Reason, we may 
quote from p. 140 to this effect : — 

"The inatlieiimtical ciitegories will adilress their synthesis to the 
perception [as it were, the visible shape], tlie latter to the relative 
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exigence [the simple connections], of objects of sense. The a imori 
conditions of perception are, in regurd of a i)ossil)le experience, out 
and out necessary ; while those, again, of the relative cjistince of the 
objects of a possible enipiricjil j)ercej)tion are in themselves only 
contingent. Hence the ]>ro]K).sitions that arise in the mathematical 
application will \>e unconditionally necessiiry, that is, apodictic ; 
while those that are of dyn;unical name will bring with them the 
character, indeed, of an a priori necessity, but only under the con- 
dition of the empirical thinking that shall be found in an experience 
of actual far.tH of sense. These latter, then, will exhibit this char- 
acter only me<liate)y and indirectly ; and, consequently (without 
prejudice to the ^'eneral certainty intnKluced by them into exjMiri- 
ence), they will not jmssess the same immediate evidence which is 
pn.»i»er and |>eculiar to the others. But this will come better to be 
judged of at the conclusion of this System of Orundsitze." (The 
Tfxt-D'jtfk to Kant, with its Translation and Commentary, may 
be profitably consulted here.) 

Tliis quotation will iirobjibly Kiitlice as concerns the 
invaUdity of Kant s ilynamiwil catej^ories — hut " without 
prejudice to" — their elleetive mlidity all the same ! 
Here, too, of what we mean hy jtosifion in re<^ard of 
these categories an cdjxe is shown. This edge is of what 
ocincerus an " empirical thinking " which is conceived to 
take place in some exiKjrience of actual facts. Now, by 
this he means his first " Kegel " — a rule, which is found 
to present itself in certain ordinary experiences. This 
" Kegel." as only subjective and so far contingent when 
presentant in sense, he will, hy application of a category. 
raise at once hito necessity and nl»jcctivily hy the 
I<»i»king-on intellect which rcctrives (or perceives) it. 

Dut as concerns jhjslfioii. 

In our quotation what is referent is th(» '* itnj^lrirtfl 
thinking," the '* empirical thinking " <d' s«niic certain 
actiuil empirical fact — whicli issues in a recognition of a 
complete failure on the i>art of the categories of relation 
(at least of the two of tlieni, causiility and recijnoeity) to 
tiud for themselves, as required, and even alleged ! any 
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schema in the abstract moments of pure time, and of 
their consequent compulsory resort — as it were, on 
second thoughts — to the cantents of tune. This is the 
difference of portion between the two classes of categories. 
While both are said to have their schemata in time, and 
that a pure time ; only in the case of one of them is 
there any such position, while in that of the other there 
is none such. Only in cvqnrical rules of the (yi^dinary 
events in time is there any possibility of finding a schema 
to suit, whether for the exigencies of causality or for 
those of reciprocity. Nay, far from taking shame or 
guilt to himself in sucli a mess, Kant, even as he keeps 
company with the difficulty (so far as not yet slurred 
out of sight by the phrase " without prejudice," etc.), 
waxes bolder and bolder in his recognition of, and com- 
placency with, it. As something quite remarkable (noch 
merkwiirdiger), he notes in his second edition (ii. 778), 
that, for realisation of the categories, even ** external per- 
ceptions" are necessities — say motion for cause, and 
actual conditions in space for reciprocity. And yet, if 
he grasps so with liis left liand, his right still grasps time 
— still grasps, for every category, time ! 

"One sees from all this that the schema of each category 
contains and makes manifest — e.//., that of Quantity, the genesis 
(synthesis) of Time itself in tlie successive apprehension of an 
object ; that of Quality, the synthesis of sensation (sense-perception) 
with the concept of Time, or the filling of Time ; — that of Relation, 
the relativity of the sense-perceptions mutually at all times (t.e. 
according to a rule of the determination cf Time) ; finally, that of 
Modality and its categories, Time itself as the correlate of the 
determination of an object, whether and how it belongs to Time. 
The schemata are therefore nothing but Timc-ihternxi nations a priori 
on rules ; and these relate, in the order of the categories, to the Time- 
scries^ the IhnQ-content ^ the Time-o/t/cr, finally the Time-t?/j|)/<jj*, in 
regard of all possible objects " (ii. 128). 

These, then, are the three analogies of experience. They are 
nothing but principles of determination in regfird to the existence of 
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object* in Time, of which they follow the three modi : the relation to 
Time itself as a magnitude (the magnitude of existence, i,e, duration); 
the relation in Time as a series (succession); and lastly, the relation 
'/Time as a sum of all actual existence (the simultaneity of things). 
This unity of Time-determination is wholly dynamical ; i.e. Time is 
not r^arded as something in which experience of the fact directly 
detennines for each existence its own place, which is imiKxssible, 
inasmuch as absolute time is no object of the j)erception of sense, 
whereby things might, as it were, be kept together " (ii. 181). 

There is surely in these sentences the formal, deliberate, 
and perfectly conscious assertion of Time as Time forming, 
composing, or being an actual element, a ]>asal element, 
almost an exclusive element, in the indispensable schemata 
which must of necessity be within call to mediate the objec- 
tivity of understanding, through the categories, into the 
8ul»jectivity of sense ; and thus convert the flies of sensa- 
tion, which are really only unthin me, as though, too, in a 
sixx'tral Time and Space, whicli are really also only within 
me — and thus convert, I say, my own mere Hies of 
sensation within into all those infinite awful, astounding, 
and api billing interests and objects of the wh<de vast and 
immeasurable universe without. When we think, con- 
sequently, say, jMirticularly of the categories of causality 
and reciprocity as not intuitive ])ut only discursive, as 
not nei'cssary but only contingent, as not constitutive 
but only regulative, etc. etc.-- nay more, and a great 
deal more, when we think of all iK)ssible wuisidities and 
all possible rei'iprocities as having absolutely no more to 
d«i \iith time than this jwge you look at or that chair you 
sit on — that they are in time, that is, only as the page 
is, and as the chair is, and as everything else is — when 
we think of them, nevertheless, as being actually named 
essentially dej)endent on constitutive modi of Time, — is it 
to be wondered at, I siiy, that we should think further 
also — if you will kindly pardon one ex]>ression to escaipc* 
a worse — iis it were, of the check of Kant in assertion 
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and reassertion of the very house which he himself, in so 
many words, hiis so efl'ectually undermined and removed ? 
There is, of course, a whole world else to speak of, but it 
is he himself has told us (ii. 769) that "Time cannot 
itself be perceived : in such wise, namely, that, in its 
reference, as it were empirically, what precedes and 
what succeeds may be detenuuied — in the object" (and 
that means simply that Time does not itself, or of itself, 
empiricidly in any way act on objects). Nay, as we see, 
even this is the literal deliverance of our very last quota- 
tion in its very last sentence. 

Now, what can l)e the reason of this stubbornness of 
ixjrsistence in the insistence on the reality of relatious 
which he himself has in so many words declared void, 
declared null ? What but the simi)le i)edantry of the 
innocent-minded professor, who, chalk in hand, regards, 
with infinite self-complacency, on the blackboard l^fore 
him, that so perfect professional tree of antithetically 
exhaustive distinctions : Timc-i^erks, Time-confcnt, Time- 
ordcvy Time'i7n plcx : and again. Time to, Time m,Timeofl 

13. A MOST Critical Point — Doubles in Sense 

We come now to a point of very special mark, w^hicli 
Kant himself faced, indeed, but faced only, all unwittingly, 
to turn his back on it, without a thought of what lay in 
it. It is a point, nevertheless, which even alone might 
suffice, as is now to be shown, to prove crucially 
determinative in regard to the whole question which is 
at present in issue : — 

" The ohjrct ruinains in itself always unknoicn ; but if the con- 
nedion of the iiiipreKsio nSy' \y]i\ch are given by it to our Siuses^ is 
determined as unirersalUj valid, then is the object also determined 
by this relation^ and iha juthjwent is an objective one. 

" We will illustrate this : that the room is warm, sugar sweet, 
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and wormwood bitter arc judgments merely subjectively valid. I 
do not rc«iuire that I, or tliat everybody else as I, should always 
tin«i it so ; — as judgments, they ex])ress only a relation of two 
sensations to the same bubjcct, namely, me myself, and that, too, 
cmly in my sensational state for the moment, ami arc not to be held 
valid /(t/r the object. Tliesc* I name judgments of inrprttssion or appre- 
UtHsioii. yuite otherwise is it situated with a judgment of experi- 
fure. What frperienve in certain cirtu instances teaches me, it must 
itlirtttjM twu-h me and as well eceriihodij else, and itii validity is not 
liniitt'd to the suhjert or his utate at the time. Therefore I j)ro- 
nounce all such judgments objective. For example, if I say the air is 
I'lastic, that is, in the first instancf, only a judgment of imj>nssion : 
><» far I only refer two feelings in my senses, the (me to the other. 
If 1 desire it to Ik* a judgment of exiHirience, then I re<|uire this 
relation to stand under a c<mdition wliich makes it universally valid. 
I <lf.«»ire, therefore, tliat I, and everybody els**, shall always, in the 
same circumstances, of necessity, so connect the impressions" (iii. 59). 
"I willingly admit that the alx>ve examples (the n)om, sug*ar, 
w<irmwootl) do not rejiresent such imj)ression- judgments as could 
♦•ver Inrconie exi)erience-judgments, /'iru ?///i/T<; xct-nt the addition to 
thmt of a wttion{u catnjory), l)ecausc they refer themselves merely 
to feelintj, which everylnxly acknowledges to be merely subjective, 
and which, then»fore, can never Ikj iwcribed to the object, and so 
then als«^ can never l»e objective. I onlv wanted {in thiir ciise) for the 
moment to give an example of a judgment tliat is merely subjective, 
and without claim U> aj>oilictic validity, and thereby objectivity of 
reference. An example of the iinpnasion-judtiineuts tchich, throutjh 
fidditioii of a ntttion, do bccmne ciperiencc-judymcntA (the ebisticity 
<if the air, namely), follows" (note to the al>ove on iii. oD). 

Kemarkiiig in i>a.ssiii^ that the tir.st words hero (letiiie 
an ol»jec't, as to Kant, to be, not any alien thing (thing-in- 
itijolf) elsewhere, but only cate^'orised scnse-iniinossions 
(Erseheinungen) of our own, I desire to call all attention 
to the examples given by Kant of two contra-opposed 
Hense-inipressions, both subjective, but the one ea]»able of 
bei-oming objective, while the other, incajudde of becom- 
ing objective, must always remain subjective. AVarmlh, 
sweetness, bitterness, are impressions, but tbey are 
wholly subjective, and so subjective that tliey are (juite 
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incapable of being made objective even by any category. 
What is meant by the elasticity of the air, again, — and 
Kant is not sufficiently illustrative in that regard, but 
say, out of many possible illustrations, that in a blown 
bladder vvc feel the air to yield to pressure, but t^^) 
recoil to its remission, — is a s^omething that dej^ends on two 
imiyressiona. These impressions are quite in the same 
way subjective as the others are, but still, altogetlier 
UTdikc these, they are capable of being made objectu^. In 
consequence of the reception of a category, the air (for 
example) is said to be objectively elastic. 

Kant, not (juite satisfied with his illustration so far, 
adds in a note : — 

" As ,ui easier example to uiidergUiiid, take this. AVhen the sun 
shines on a stone it becomes warm. This judgment is a mere 
impression's judgment, ami contains no necessity, — 1 may have 
felt this ever so often, and others may have felt it ever so often, too : 
the feelings find themselves only usually so connected. But if I 
say the sun warms the sU)ne, then there comes further to be added 
to the feeling the category of cause, which, with the idea of the 
sunshine, necessarily connects that of the warmth, and the synthetic 
judgment becomes necessarily and univei-sjilly, consequently object- 
ively transformed from a iiwre feeling into an «i;j)cmwce " (iii. 62). 

Kant perfectly well understands precisely what is the 
distinctive dillerence betw^een these two classes of sub- 
jective propositions ; but it is evident that it has never 
once struck him why it is that thtrc is the susccptihility 
of a catcfjory in the one case ami not in the other. Just 
to usk, however, is at once to see, the reason. We have 
only sinylcs for the warm, the sweet, the bitter ; but for 
the air and tlie stone wo have doubles. Singles, how^- 
ever, even as singles, do not properly admit of a 
judgment : to judge is to decide at least one thing of 
another. A judgment implies compariscm ; and com- 
parison, for its part, again, implies plurality. But the 
award of a judgment, what a judgment pronounces, is 
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always, in point of place, just a category. But another 
point, and the essential point, is this. The j>luiulity, under 
comparison, as in the cases of the air and the stone, is 
already a connatrd 'plurality : it consists in a concrete 
unity \ it does not consist of abstract units. Abstract 
units are independent units, isolated, each by itself : as 
such, relation, intrinsic relation, there is none between 
them. But in a concrete unity there already is relation : 
cancretion means by itself simply a relation — to say so — 
done ; and just to name, Siiy, speak, a relation ilo7i€ is to 
judge. Concretion is but judgment in deed ; judgment 
is but concretion in word. But it is concretion in deed 
thiit constitutes. 

Now, in what in the two cases Ijefore us (air and stone) 
does the concretion consist ? In ])oth the concretion 
consists in a change. A change* is a natural concretion ; 
and a natural concretion is already a natural judgment, 
and, as said, constitutes such. That is, if we turn to the 
examples in hand, the judgment concerned is not in me, 
— it is not in that sense subjective, — it is a judgment 
already in the impressions themselves, alrea<ly in the 
Ersclieinungen themselves, and let tlnnn be Erscheinungen 
themselves, even so they are still things, for Erschein- 
ungen are all the things that a Kantian can have. " How- 
is it/' says Hume, according to Kant (iii. oO), " that when 
II notion is given me, I can go beyond it, and connect 
another with it ? " But if it is jiossible to name this 
a diflBculty in regard to the notion A and the notion 7>, 
it is equally i>ossible to speak of the same difliculty in 
regard of the sensaticm a and the 8ensiiti<»n h. And, as 
we see. wo such diJHculty exists \ The a and h as impres- 
sions — a as yielding air, h as recoiling air : a as sunshine, 
A as a stone — are not abstract, isolated, independent 
units: they come in connection, they come in a relation, 
they come in a judgment. And what else doivs Kant 
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liimself say ? What does all that come to that is said 
about a body — " when it has l)een long enough in the 
sun," " as I have ever so often, or others ever so often, 
may have seen," " usually," " commonly," " constantly," 
" always," and " on a rule," — and through " logical com- 
parison," — becoming " warm " : what does all that come 
to, even for Kant, but a judgment^ and a judgment that, 
even for him, is in no want of a category ? He, indeed, 
calls it subjective, but it is no more subjective at first 
than it is subjective at last. It is not, even at first, as 
bitterness and sweetness are, only in me: it is in the 
objects, call them impressions as you will, Erscheinungen 
as you will : it is in them, I say, and not in me ; and as 
in them, it is objective, and as not in me, not subjective. 
Had Kant hut made himself aioarc of the differentia, the 
distinctive difference between the tu'o classes of judgments 
which were both to him subjective ! 

14. Kant on Hume 

We shall return to this ; but let us just see now what 
Kant himself, of his own self, says directly, and in regard, 
specially and distinctively, to the one problem as it is 
in Hume : — 

" Here is now the place," he pays (iii. 73), "for a definitive removal 
of the diliicultv of Ilume. He maintained rightly enough, that 
we in no wise see through reason the i)Ossibility of causality, i,e. of 
the relation of the existence of one thing to the existence of some- 
thing else as necessarily implied. . . . Nevertheless, I am far from 
regarding these notions [the categories] as merely taken from 
experience, or the necessity they seem to bring as but imputative, 
and a false show which length of custom plays on ue ; I have suffi- 
ciently made good rather that they, and the axioms from them, 
stand d priori fast before all experience, and have their undoubted 
objective truth, but, still, only in regard of experience. . . . 
Indeed, we i) priori know that unless we regard the idea of an object 
as determined in respect of one or other of these notions, we could 
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have no knowledge at all which would objectively apply, and it it 
wereathing-in-itjMilf we thought of, then there were i>08sihle not one 
Hin^le character to enable us to perceive the determination of it by 
the one notion or the other, say subatiince, or wuise, etc. But the 
4Ue!»tion is not of things in themselves, but of things in the 
experience of sense ; and then it is clear that I perfectly recognise 
not only the j)os.«»ibility, but the necessity to subsume all imjjres- 
Mons (En»cheinungen) under these notions, i.e. to ajiply them as 
principles of the possibility of exjierience." 

The whole reach of the general Theoretical (not yet 
Practical or ^Esthetic) scheme of Kant is so clearly anil 
sunnnarily put in the above that its citation was irresist- 
ihle. Causiil necessity, a mere customary association to 
the analysis of Hume, jMjssesses for Kant an it priori 
rationale in a schema and a category of an ajK)dictic 
Viiliility. It is the absolutely necessary jirecondition, 
however, of the very iK>ssi])ility of this ii priori rationale 
that all the objects or thin^^ which we suppose ourselves 
^> |)erceive and know are not the o])je('ts (»r thinj^s that 
really act on us, but only the etl'ects or imjiressicais of 
that, tlieir action on us. Indeed, it is just this peculiar 
and real nature of objects or thin<;s which is the very 
ocf.'asion of the rationale in question : or it is the fact of 
all obj<^ct8 or things ]>eing but, subjectively, elVects on us, 
orapiKjarances to us, or inherences in us, that constitutes 
the single necessity for siiid ii priori rationale and siiid 
#> priori appanilus.^ 

'The dale «if Iiobbe>s de<lirati«»n in liis Triitug is " .V//»/ 9, 
104M." From p. .'» there we extract this : " Image or colour i> but 
an itpjMirition unto us of the H'otian which the (jbjert worketh in 
the brain. As in rwion, so also in conceptinns tliat arise from the 
'^AfT ivrue«, the subject «»f their inhertmr is not the o'^/t/, but the 
teniUht.^ That ih sixty-nine years before Berkeley, ami more than 
twice an many Wore Kant, and it is nt)t a doctrine jH-i-uliar t<.» them. 
We i»lill have it, or something like it, in such sensiitioni-^ts as 
Millf Bain, Lewes, to leave out all reference to idealism, ancient or 
mofiem. 
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To criticise Kant so far, then, it is obviously necessary 
for us fully to consider : (1) his doctrine of the categories ; 
(2) his doctrine of objects; and (3) his doctrine of ex- 
perience. So much presently. In the meantime we 
have to finish with Kant on Hume, as follows (75): — 

"In order to make »an attempt at Hume's problematical notion 
(this his crux metaphysicnrum), namely, the notion of cause, there 
is, firstly, d 'jiriari given me, in Logic, the form of a conditioned 
judgment as such, namely, to apply a given cognition as ground, 
and another as consequent. It is then possible that there is foimd 
in a i>erception of sense a rule which says : that on a certain 
impression another (though not conversely) constantly follows, and 
this is a case for me to apply the hypothetical judgment, and say, 
e.g., when a body is long enough shone upon by the sun it becomes 
warm. Here now there is, of course, not yet a necessity of con- 
nection, not yet a noti<m of cause. But I go on and say : if the 
above proposition, which is merely a subjective connection of im- 
pressions of sense, is to be one of exj)erience, it must be regarded as 
necessarily and universally valid. But such a propa<»ition would 
be : The sun, by its light, is the cause of the warmth. The above 
empirical rule is now then regarded as a law, and that, too, not as 
good merely for seiL^e-impressions, but for these in behoof of a 
l)0ssible exi)erience, which requires universally, and therefore 
necessarily, valid rules. 

"This complete solution of the Humian problem, therefore, 
though a result contrary to the expectation of its originator, rescues 
for the pure notions of the understanding their d priori source, 
and for the general laws of nature their validity as laws of the 
understanding, and yet so that it limits their application onlv to 
experience, in this way tliat their possibility has its ground merely 
in the relation of the understanding to experience, but still not 
that it derives from experience, but that exj>erience derives from 
them, which wholly reverse mode of connection never once came 
into the he;id of Hume." 



15. The Categokies Again 

One wonders ! but one cannot but admire the modest 
self-complacency of the good old man in this his victorv 
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over— lieu Ixiiuhiiitcu Hume ! When one, again, thinks, 
however, of what, a short time ago, it was only eligible 
action on his [wirt t^) rank as " merely C(jntingent," 
and 80 seclude from the " absolutely necessary " and 
" apodictic " ; and that now he has never a misgiving 
to name it a principle among the rest, a principle as 
universally, necessarily, apodictically valid as the rest — 
when one sees thiJi and thinks of that, I siiy, one remem- 
bers how he, 6:3 in 1787, laments then of being schon 
ziemlich tief ins Alter fortgeriickt (of being already 
somewhat stricken in age), but one remembers also that 
1781 was some seven years ago, and so one cannot help 
doubting but that Kant, while still not so very old, must 
at times have fallen obliviously into maunder ! Surely, 
when he so very certainly claims concjuest, he must have 
" r/t5remembered " the fourth paragraj)!! of his Systema- 
tische Vorstellung aller synthetischen (.Jrundsiitze des 
reinen Verstandes — ay, and not less, how he wjis put to it 
for a schema to causality as for a schema to reciprocity ! 

Nothing can be clejirer than that he fondly fancied 
pure time would give him a schema for all the c^itegories, 
to intermediate each of them into its own corresjKMidcnt 
sense complex. " There must Ikj a teitium qnvly which 
uia^t 1)6 on the one side homogeneous with the category, 
aod on the other with the seusiition/' This shall be 
*• the transcendental determination of time, on the one 
ride intellectual (pure, unempirical, a priori), and on the 
cither side, sen^ble" So, then, '* without detaining us 
further with a dry and tiresome scrutiny of what is 
re<|uired for transcendenUil schemata of the jnire notions 
of the understanding, we will rather just tabulate them in 
connection with the categories, and following their order!" 

It was all very well to Siiy this, and intend this, and 
begin this; but when it came to the turns of cauwility 
and reciprocity, there aime also a stop, a shock — jHirhaps 

lO 
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a cold sweat ! Theu it was that he came to Bee — and 
how long it took him to see, one knows not — that 
if ever he was to find a schema for either causality 
or reciprocity in time, it was not to time itself that 
there was any use to apply. But if not to time, to 
what then ? It would be difficult to see that at once ; 
but whatever it might be, and wlierever it was to be 
found, it was plain that if it were to correspond to 
causality, it must be something such that whtn it was, 
something else follovxd ; as again, if it were to corresiwnd 
to reciprocity, it must ])e somethings such that the one 
acted on tlie other, and the other on the one l)ack 
again, mutually. The next thing was that these de- 
siderata, if they were to 1)0 at all, must be, or repre- 
sentably be, a j^riori Now, any universal, as being solely 
in thought, and consequently, therefore, wholly unem- 
piricid, had all on its side for the title at least, if not 
ciuite at full for the quality, of the a 2mori. Let it l>e 
so, then, with these — with causality and reciprocity. 
Let it he so, but wo need not say so ! That a universal, 
simply as a universal, should be held to be (i jt/rioW — 
that any sucih faculty, function, or privilege should Ix) 
granted to generalisation as generalisation — that would 
1)0 dangerous. Why then we miglit have to part with 
all the other categories — Quantity, Quality, Modality, 
Substance itself — if they were to be called a p^noin 
l)ures ! Xay more, and absolutely out of the question 
more ! Wliy then in that case, even Time and Spaco, 
the very canvas, frame and all, of our entire panorama 
miglit be taken from us, and our whole show ruined, 
only in its boards ! There is nothing for us but to talk 
indefinitely of a rule in sense. Impressions themselves 
shall be feigned such that some must follow, and some 
must not only follow — but follow back. That is, there 
shall be two feints of rules to that eliect ; and as 
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abs^»lutely general, and said to l»e in senKC in general, 
they will quite well pass as li irriori, the mther that 
they will Ix) seen in the formal tables of all these other 
*> priorls, (juite equally with any of them ! No wonder 
tlwt Kant, the longer he dwelt here, got freer and freer, 
iKilder and ])older, quietly to smuggle in (einschleichen), 
onc(» in a while, a trifling article or two of empirical 
contral>an<l ! No wonder that he could point, without 
tlie slightest apprehension, at last, even to actual ex- 
ternalities (** iiussere Anschauungen ") as necessities for 
the stutting out ("objective Kealitiit *') of the categories! 
The lucky thing, too, is this, that we can still speak of 
them as in time : all things are in time ; and they are 
in time, to(.». And so we can still beautifully lay out, 
I»eautifully conjugate, as it were, our exhaustive sum of 
distriluitiMl relations and correlations: ^Y/a//a«,s of time- 
series, time-c^>ntent, time-implex, and still time-o/v/rr, too ; 
ami correlations still (of the last) to time, i)i time, and 
o/ time. So lx3autifully, indeed, does the whole huge 
structure, with all its complicated, iniinite appliances, 
rise and spread round Kant that he comes, positively, — 
as was said alreadv indee<l, — utt(?rlv to forj'ct how it 
wjis with 8«nne of his earliest layers. AVe have n(» 
re^ison whatever to supjjose that Kanl, long before he 
hail done, was in the least aware tliat he had been in 
his pnKreedings any time at fault. He al>solutely believed 
that all lie said was true; he ai>sohitcly believed lliat he 
iiad conquered Hume. Not but that the extraordinary 
vagueness and tremulous inexactitude of all further dis- 
cussion of causiility and reciprocity may half allow us 
the suspicion of a haunting sense of something left behind 
as only suppresscnl and latent : it is all very well to 
sfieak as though something were a matter of fact.— - 
apiin and agiiin, for instance, nf time itself ]>eing an 
lictual analogue to a relation whether causiil or reciprocal. 
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— when this same something is really known all the 
time to be utterly impossible. There certainly are such 
relations of the thiivjs in time ; ])iit of time itself in its 
Dwmcnts — none. The relative discussion in the Pro- 
Irgomcna, two years later than the Kritih, is undoubtedly, 
in its very much improved clearness and articulateness, 
good evidence for some return to tranquillity and confi- 
dence ; but neitlier is it satisfactory at last, and the second 
edition of tlie Kritik is no better than the firat. 

Our perception of the relation of cause and efiect is 
surely instantaneous — so instantaneous that Kant's divid- 
ing of it into two halves, with quite a process between 
them, strikes one as but an improbability in itself ; and 
it is this that in the Prokgomena is rather dwelt upon. 

"It is not enough for exi»erien<e, as is commonly supposed, to 
romj)are impressions, and connect them in a consciousness by means 
of judgment ; thereby there arises no universal validity and 
necessity of the judgment, on account of whicli there can alone 
he objective validity and exi)erience. Then* still precedes a quite 
other judgment before from impression of sense there can be 
experience. The given impression must be subsumed under a 
notion, which prescribes the form of judgment in regard of the 
impression, connects the enqnrical consciousness in a consciousness 
generally, and thereby procures for the empirical judgments 
universality ; such a notion is a ])ure, d priori notion of under- 
standing, which does nothing but merely determine for an im- 
])ression the mode in which it is to serve for judgments" (iii. 61). 

This translation, one may be assured, fairly repi-esent* 
the original ; and it is certainly not a bit less clear. 
Kant, as is usual with him, again and again repeats, 
and again and again re-repeats, tlie burden of it. It 
takes a time to write it ; so tliat, though certainly habit 
greatly liasteus processes of mind, and the thinking it 
points to may really 1)ear no proportion to it, we cannot 
help saying that the writing was long ! 

Altogether — with Kant's own statement and acknow- 
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Iod;;ment of the facts before us, namely, that, as he 
iiiiglit count them, there are two sets of them present 
in every actual case of causality : For example, there 
are facts tliat concern the appreliension, and there are 
facts that concern the category. There is a relation of 
facts within the ap])rehension itself; and there is a 
relation of facts ]>etween the apprehension and the 
category. Within th(» apprehension, that is, there is 
** usually/* or ** commonly," or " always " and " constantly/' 
and so, as indeed is about as good as mid, uniirrmlly 
and neressarily, a *' rule," under which the first unit of 
sense m first, and the second is second, but not ** con- 
versely/* In tlic other regjird, again, the rule within 
is tlie rule that conditions the rule between. The ride 
of the units iKJccmies a rule to tlie ap]»rehension as 
determinative of tlie rule of the category — Altogether, 
Kant's long i>rocoss contrasts with instancity \ 

16. HuMK Speaks 

On the whole, as I say, or with every estimation of the 
particular and all sumnuition of the general, one may 
be pardone<l if one fancies Hume, when, in such circum- 
stances, he welcomed brother Kant to Hades, taking 
opportunity, after the usual comjdiments and initial 
ceremonials, to remark : It was really very good of you, 
Herr Kant, to name the problem at all "the Humian 
I*roblem " — very good of you to speak at all in my 
reference when you were aide to announce, at last, your 
jierfect solution of i4;, — ** contrary to all ex{)ectation of 
its originator/* — and " in a wholly reverse mode of con- 
nection which never once struck him in the head.*' You 
are quite as I on the units nf im])res.si,)n : but, on the 
question of the necessity that is imputed to them, wliile 
you say it is borrowed from an analogy, I say it is 
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borrowed from an iuveterated custom : For, or against, 
I shall not pursue argument from the point of view of 
either ; but I just ask, since the necessity is to neither 
of us domestic, but to both of us a borrowed one, which 
of us has the best of it — in a reason for it ? ^ 



17. The Critical Point Again 

We return now to the " point of very special remark " 
which we left behind us at pp. 1^)8-142. We said 
then of it that, even alone, it might suffice to be cru- 
cially determinative in regard to the holding of Kant. 
Kant's owu distinction, namely, the force of which he never 
himself saw, can be made to show the single knuckle 
that controls. That distinction, as we saw, of two 
subjective judgments, opposes the one which can be 
categorised to the other one wliich can not; and the 
reason — Kant's own reason — is that the one is wholly 
in feeling, while the other is that, and already also some- 
fJilrnj more. It is because of that something more that 
it is capable of being categorised. It is that something 
more that invites the category ; — that something more 
is the *' cue " to the category. Now, that here is simply 
all that we have got to say : — That, and that alone, has 

^ One ivcoUoi'ts here how Schelling once said (JF.Jl'., x. 77): 
" I shall not ask, a.s I might, wjus, then, for the refutation of 
Hume's doubt, such a huge apjiaratus as the Kn'tik of Pure Beaton 
precisely necessary?" lUit one recollects jdso, as on the i)art of 
Schelling himself, author of a cmnplete philosophy of the absolute, 
such innocent 2>fO])Os as these : " I am persua(le<l, none of us will 
be inclined to grant a tinui when the human race had not judged 
according to the law of clause and effect. . . . Hume himself would 
feel that tin* man from whom he had withdrawn the judgment of 
cause and effect could never any longer seem to us a man. We 
may therefore be fully certain that the lirst man, on the very first 
day of his existence, judged so. . . . Nay, the infant in the cradle," 
etc. etc 
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tlie virtue of the category; — that, and that alone, 
renders the Ciitegory unnecesHary ; — that, and that alone, 
if yon like, />{ tlie category ! That, namely, is already a 
relation ; and as already a relation it contains the whole. 
Even to Kant it is already a relation, — even to Kant it is 
alreiidy a si)ecial and peculiar relation, — even to Kant it 
is already a relation so special and peculiar that it is 
already indei>endent of the category ; and, at all, with- 
out the need of it. Kant, that is to say, fairly names 
the rehition as a relation in wliich "on a certiiin one 
unit of sense another constantly follows, and never con- 
versely"; and as a relation, too, which it is })06sible to 
find given by a "rule" (iii. 75). Or, as he lias it other- 
wise elsewhere (ii. 127), this relation is that of "a rcalv 
wliich, whenever it is, is always followed by something 
tdse — a succession of iniits in so far as it is subjected 
to a rule." This rule now, evidently, must be either 
rontingent or necessary, hut if it is contingent, it is 
impossible for it to be determinative of the necessity of 
a category ; and if it is necessary, it is already inde- 
I)eDdeDt of the device. It is, in fact, expressly declared 
by the very wording of K«nt, nrcfssanj. 

And here, of course, if required, all the other argumen- 
tation cornea in that concerns any further opposition of 
Kant in still holding that the relation can be rescued from 
the subjectivity of sense only by the objectivity of a cate- 
vrory — surely liere, with all my heart, one may cry : — 
if a category is necessjiry, or if a category can do it. 

The counter argumenUition of course has been copiously 
to the effect tliat the catej'orv is, in the verv role 
a.8signed to it. inappliciible and idle ; while what we 
have seen latt^»rly has had its whole direction towards 
the independent necessity of the facts themselves in 
themselves and at tirst hand. 

As the case is, it is pretty well Hume's due to i)e allowed 
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summarily to put an end to .the discussion even in the 
manner which we have presumed to suppose ; and w^e shall 
venture to intervene only w4th a word or two in explanation. 
We have supposed Hume to say that, after all, so 
far as necessity in the causal relation is concerned, Kant 
can do no more than he himself does, and that is simply 
horrcno it. Tf Hume borrows it from custom, namely, 
Kant only borrows it from analogy. This, as said at 
once by Kant, can not be denied. The three categories 
under the general title of Eelation are named Analogies. 
Even by direct general name, then, the law of causality, 
so far as necessity is concerned, appeals to, founds on, 
an analogy ; but we have also these direct words 
(iL 156): "We shall, through these principles, be 
authorised, therefore, to conjoin the units of sense only 
as in analogy with the logical and general unity of the 
notions [categories], and in the principle itself indeed 
employ the category, but in practice (the application to 
the units of sense) set in its place its schema as the key 
of its usage." Only to refer, in passing, to this word 
schema, we would simply remind or remark that it is 
wholly a "mere matter of words" to talk of a schema 
at all ill connection with causality : for what is brought 
forward at all in thfit reference is a " rule " — still coiled 
schema certainly — which is no more than the fact of 
causality itself, wholly and solely, in so many words 
described, and really in si) many words described as it 
only can be described. To take a schema as it is defined 
by Kant himself, s(»hema he has none — in his treatment 
of causality ! 

IS. An A LOO v 

But what we have, as immediately before us, is how 
Kant himself sums up in a single word the whole of the 
rationale which it is his to proi)ose in explanation of 
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the problem. That single word is, as we see, the word 
Analogy. It is hy an analoj^y, only an analogy, that he 
himself professes to decide tliat single question as re- 
gards Ciiusality, which is our single question, and, at 
least, as he himself places it, the single ({uestion, or the 
single key question in the whole of his relative industry. 
That question, or key question, is Necessity. Kant woidd 
establish the necessity of causality by the pith of an 
aiialogy. But what is that pithl 

AnaU)gy means some sunilarity or other in res])ective 
difference: according to Aristotle (lOlG^, :*,4) it con- 
ceniB the reference of aXKo irpo^ aX\o ; and lie ex- 
emplifies this by describing ** intellect in the soul " to 
f)e as "sight in the body" {Eth.^ i. G, 12). This from 
Aristotle is the sort of general illustration of analogy that 
we may he apt to see everywhere. It has also been 
formally defined to be "a certain relation and agreement 
between two or more things, which in other respects are 
entirely difierent : thus the foot of a mountain bears an 
analogy to the foot of an animal, although they are two 
very difierent things ; and so it may induce to error." 
Quintilian (i. 6) has a word on analogy — in anotlier 
reference, truly — which rerhally seems to go against 
Kant, biit with Hume: ** It was not sent down from 
heaven," he Siiys: "and it is not founded on reason, — so 
tliat nothing but cnstom has been its origin !" 

Xow, if Hume gave custom as his reason for tbe 
nc*cessily he borrowed, what reason did Kant give for 
his? All tbat, plainly, lay in th(» jKirticular nature of 
the apprehensions of sense tbat preceded the call for 
the category; and, as plainly, even as tbe (juality of 
these varietl, so must tlie quality of tlie call vary. Tbis 
coucems what Kant has called tli(» ** rule " in tbe im- 
pressions of sense: and that rule referred to an a h, n 
succession of a first and a second. Aeeonlinulv, if tbat 
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a h was only, as he says ouce, " usually " a h, or, as at 
another time he says, only " commonly " a b, then the 
analogy itself, or whatever had to apply it, must have 
felt itself in a stiite of — unhappy hesitation. It might 
feel the call, but if what called only balbntiutcd "usually/' 
" commonly," it might find itself in a difficulty rather, 
or even in an impossibility, to make its mind up. Ex- 
ceptions, many exceptions, any exceptions at all, in the 
call must have proved a very bogie to the analogy as it 
looked to the category, which, on receipt of the counter- 
sign, it was its business to pass. In short, as we say, 
the quality of the analogy must have been completely at 
the will of the quality of the call. 

Hut that being, it follows that, when the a h was an a h 
fixed, an a b that was " always " an a b, " constantly " an 
a b and " never " a 6 rr, an a ^ on a " rule " that by 
" logical comparison " was logically " universal " — it 
follows, I say, that then, so far as a call was concerned, 
the analogy, as an analogy, must have felt itself blessedly 
relieved from every difficulty. Imperfection must have 
varied with imperfection ; exceptions must have proved 
well-nigh fatal ; and perfection alone sufficed. And at 
the very last it was only perfection that, in order to 
work, could have been in the head of Kant. He does 
not, for example, forget the distinction he has drawn 
between the mathematical and the dynamical categories : 
that the former are apodictic, or unconditionally neces- 
sary, while the latter have only indirectly and mediately 
their reference to evidence and necessity. But he 
absolutely forgets the f over of it: he intimates (ii. 140) 
that the latter categories have still '* also " {auch, and 
that nuch means er/iudl// unth the former) " the character 
of a necessity a prion" and " without detriment to their 
universal certainty when applied to experience." Now 
that is really as much as to say that, though the 
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dynamical categories are "merely contingent," "merely 
discursive," " merely regulative," etc. etc., they are still, 
f»»r all that, (juite as universal, ({uite as necessary, quite 
as apodictic, quite as ^> priori, as the very best of the 
mathematical categories themselves; and we have .not 
the smallest re^ison to suppose that Kant, having once 
made tlie distinction, was not reix)sefully at ease with 
liimself there/or, or that he ever suHered a moment's 
anxiety under the contradiction of it ! 

But again, tliiit being, — an a h fixed, that is, — what need 
would there be for a category at all, why appeal to, or 
hig in, an analogy that could only be superfluous or idle ? 
In fact, tliat is the peculiarity that comes out liere : it 
would lie i)recisely when the analogy was perfect that 
an analogy would be useless. And that is as much as 
to say that the moment there is a " rule " in sense, not 
only as Kant conditions it, but as Kant must condition 
it, a category at all is disunssed from service. That, 
truly, is evident at once : all that holds of sense is 
descrilKjd by Kant on tlie whole as already necessary, 
why then should he troid>le about a category in any 
way? Nay, unless it wen^ nec(»s»uy, could the category 
tind a cue at all for the compulsion of itself ^ Or, if 
the first half of the relation were contingent, could it 
jissess more than contingency from the second ? Actually 
in the circumstances siirmised there is scarcely a limit to 
the suggestion of alternatives : First, stmsc U* guarantee 
understanding ; second, iinderstandiiig to guarantee 
.^nse. But the great point is this — What is the good 
of the mere capping by a category at all ? Can it really 
«lo what it is said to do ^ It is siiid to suj»erinduce 
necessity: but is that possible to the extrinsicality, the 
externality of a mere analogy i* Permanent association. 
the custom of Hume, is really a primuple in rcrum 
natura; but Kant's category is something foreign, 
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mechanical, artificial — a generalisation from another 
region. Even if necessity conld be borrowed from such 
a principle — did one but see one's way to as uuich as 
to borrow — such necessity were no necessity, — it would 
be only pinchbeck, — it would want the hall-mark : it 
could only be a necessity of fiction, arbitrary conversion, 
substitution : letters of nobility, patent of nobility, it would 
bring none. The most we can allow Kant in it is, That 
he has, of his own will, set an a & of sense and an A B ot 
intellecty not logically, but analogically, beside each other. 

The decisive points, so far, are that, on Kant's own 
terms, we have, as regards sense, a relation dictated to 
us, a relation which we have only to receive ; as regards 
a schema, — here in causality, namely, — none whatever, 
but, in its stead, a repetition, or rather, a mere descrip- 
tion of the same relation ; and, as regards category, 
nothing nearer than an alien analogy. 

Kant, by his category, would ennoble sense ; but neces- 
sity is already there and — reference to analogy is idle ! 

So, again, the best that can be said for Kant is, that 
he has before him a private whom, for his good be- 
haviour, he would make a corporal of — but only by 
brevet, as it were ! 

19. Conclusion so Far — Kant and Hume 

Witli all l)eforo us that has been now Siiid, it is be- 
yond a doubt that any pretensions of Kant to the credit 
of liavhig i)roduced a solution of what he calls Hume's 
problem, the problem of causality, are absolutely and, as 
Hamilton might say, even " curiously " groundless. All 
the more charming it is to see the good old man so 
modestly taking up his stand upon the " spot where the 
Humian doubt is to be destroyed from the root," and 
hear him then, so bashfully shy under such a blaze of 
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glory, only meekly mention '* his (•omj)lete, though 
strikingly iinexpecteil solution, which would have been 
a Hurprise to the very originator of the problem himself, 
Hume, into whose head the very idea of such a method 
by reversion never once entered ! " 

Hume, as we know, takes the i)roblem as everybody 
else does, and dimply asks, Why is it that, when we see 
a cause, or that when, contrariwise, we see an etfect, we 
think of the one as necessary to tlie other? appealing 
for an answer then, as aimply to experience, in which he 
can only find Custom to apply. Whereas, for his part, 
Kant goes in quite another manner to work. In his 
f>wn intention, no doubt, his proceedings shall be so 
thoroughly calcidated beforehand that it will be impos- 
sible to oppose them. He will begin, for examjJe, from 
the very foundation of experience and cognition — sense. 
Tliat we know not things, but only the impressions of 
things — what ho calls Erscheinungen, which we may 
translate Appearances, reminding that we siiw Hobbes 
name them " A])paritions,*' — this shall ])e tlie bed-rock on 
which his whole stratification shall rest. The general 
doctrine of the mere subjectivity and contingency of 
sense as sense he will take to himself in its exlremest 
lit^rality, and make his own in its utmost length, 
breadth, and depth of detail. Our consciousness within 
was to be conceived, as we have already seen, only as a 
white sheet (of Time and Space) butt(»rtlied by impres- 
sions — each impression but as a single insect, good for 
itself, but only for itself, and unconnected ^^ith any 
other: each, too, such and such as it As, but not such 
and such that it must be such and such as it is, and 
cannot l>e otherwise than it is. Eiich is a l>arc fact, once 
f«»r all there, but why or wlience it is, or what further 
it is tlian there it is, we know not at all. We simply 
receive all impressions, and, as they come, they also arv. 
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Now, this understanding, not so iar different from 
expressions of Hume in regard to impression, simply as 
impression, being constitutive of our consciousness through 
sense, gave opportunity to Kant at once to go on the 
contrary tack to Hume. Hume, namely, said, simply 
from su(*h a state of the case, it was impossible that 
these facts of sense themselves could manifest to us the 
necessity wliich we attributed to them, and which, there- 
fore, could only be an imputed necessity of our own, due, 
so far as it was possible for general reflection to discover, 
to custom alone. On the contrary, said Kant, that neces- 
sity which we attribute to the facts of causality is, as is 
plam to be seen, of a far other validity than the sub- 
jectivity of custom can supply ; it is, in reality and 
truth, of a validity objective. But such validity, again, 
Kant continued, is not possibly in contributions of sense, 
as all cases of causality are ; for they are all, as we have 
abmidantly been made to see, subjective in position and 
a jwsferiori in source. Anything that comes into my 
su])ject a posteriori I can only know in its contingency, 
not ])oasibly in its necessity : it only so happens ; it only 
is as it is, and I know no more. Where, in all the world, 
then, can this strange necessity come from ? Come 
from whence it may, it ciinnot come from sense, and it 
cannot come from the a 'posicrio^n ; but besides these — 
besides sense, there is only the understanding, and besides 
the a posteriori there is only tlie a prioin ! And then, 
thouglit Kant, tliat is precisely what tlie contingency of 
sense requires. Were there nothing but that, we should 
only have a sport of impressions, in a lawless succes- 
sion of apprehension, without an atom of an objective 
knowledge, of a knowledge of objects. But we do 
have an objective knowledge, w^e do have a knowledge 
of objects ; and we are forced by the exigencies of the 
case to ask whether we may not find the elements 
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of all this objectivity that is required, and of all 
this objectivity that in — wliether we may not find 
tliem all a priori and in the understanding' f 

So far, then, it is obviously contingency that calls 
u[»on the thinking of Kant, with eventual resort to a 
ciit^ory of the understanding as sole source of tlie 
necessity which what we have called the butterflies of 
tlie imi»re8sion of sense recjuire, in order to objectify 
them,— concrete them, that is, into the qiiasi-iixed objects 
of daily life and exi)erience. Thus it was the contingency 
of sense that, with its call to Kant, gave him also his 
oppr»rtiniity. Sense was ])ut so much material ru])]>le- 
work, — it was for him, in the cfitegorics, to find for it 
form. Tlie subjectivity of sense, the contingency of 
w*nse, was the very essential, the single sin*' qifd non that 
lay at the root of the whole general operation of Kant. 
And how loudly and unintermittedly he proclaims this, 
we might almost Siiy, every one jwige of the Kritik and 
the Proiff/omena is there to attest. 

"Wei^ things thinpi in themselves (iii. r)3-r»(;, TO), wt* sliould 
never km»w them, neitlier <> priori nor a poateriori. We liiiv**, how- 
ever, not to do hen* with thinL,'s in tliemselvi.s but njenly with 
things as ohje<rt8 of a jM.»ssibIe exj»erii-nce. Tlu* categorifs are 
«?nlirely without meaning if, Usivin-,' ex]>erience, they wouM n't'er 
to things in themselves. They serve, as it were, only to artinilate 
(huchstabiren) impressions, in onhr to nwl thcni as t'xj)erienLe. 
The principles which 8]»ring from thuir refi'rence to tlu* worM nf 
llie sennas are only of use to our uu(lei>tandin;4 in a]»i>liiatinn to 
cxiierience : any further they are but arhitniry couihinations with- 
out ohjectivc reality." 

Tliat constitutes the whole of Kants doctrine so far: 
That we have no knowle<lgc, namely, ])ut what regards 
frjiericiicr; and that we havr no knowledge of any oh/Wfti 
iu ex{>erience, but what arc mere ajipmrnnrrs^ (fpjHiri- 
lions, Enehiinunffcn, of sense. That, however, relatively 
determines all ; for that, in Kant's regard, is his Trpwrov 
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yfrevBof;, Things are not in any respect the ghosts which 
Kant would make of tliem. 



20. Philosophy Strange at Times 

There have been so many strange things from time to 
time said in what is called philosophy, that the public, 
possibly, is not always so much in fault when it is heard 
to mutter that so - willed great philosophers are to 
common folk, now and then, also great fools.^ And, 
certainly, the idea of making all these common things 
we see, touch, and handle to be only ghosts of certain 
invisible other things within them, or under them, or 
Heaven knows where else in their neighbourhood, is 
about the most foolish of all ideas which have been ever, 
at any time, anywhere, or by anybody, broached. That 
shoe on your foot, or that hat on your head, is not the 
real shoe on your foot or the real hat on your head ; the 
latter is but the ghost of the true hat, as the former is 
but the ghost of the true shoe. Of either hat or shoe 
we know the ghost only : what the true hat may be, or 
what the true shoe may be, we know not. We know 
this only : That it is the culmination and perfection of 
knowledge itself to know only what we know not at alL 
What is the Thing -in- It self of that boy's marble, or of 
this pebble I pick up ? 

What can be the Thing- in- Itself of tliis mere seeming 
that drops from my pen into this blot on the paper? 
Nay, of the paper itself, what can he the thing-in-itself ? 
The lint has been sown, and grown, and pulled, and 
steeped, and skutched, and hackled, and spun, and woven, 
and bleached, and calendered, and boiled, and starched, 

1 Raseiikranz remarks on '*the fun which Law, Medicine, Theo- 
logy, and other professi^rs make of the blunders of philosophy and 
philosophers — to the delight of themselves and their students " I 
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and blued, and heetlcd, and lapped, and pressed, and 
maile a shirt of, and worn by a man into a rag, and 
ground into pulp, and sieved, and actually converted into 
this bit of paper which we now touch, — and yet, for all 
that, the thing-in-itself, stubborn tlirough all these pro- 
cesses and a thousiind more, has never once, even for a 
moment, allowed itself to come to the surface, but, in 
very truth, has always instead only given its ghost up, 
— its Erscheinung, — its apparitimi ! 

Can it really be that that Greek Testament is not a 
thing-in-itself, but only the ghost of one ? Nay, if 
exception be taken to manufactured articles, we have 
plenty of natural objects to hand, as coals, and wood, 
And straw, and metal, and salt, and gum, and oil, and 
water, — wfuit of all these, are they, too, all of tliem, but 
f^hosts that only l(M»k to us like things i Here is an 
orange in my haml — I think I know perfectly well its 
riud, and its liths, and its seeds, and its juice, and its 
pitli, but it itself, it seems, for all that, I do not know 
at all! I do not know my own father! He, too, has 
a character in him which I do not know at all ; and 
yet it is that, in him that, that I believe I know, 
that I think I know, that I know I know. I am to 
understand, for all that, that the reality I slwxtld know 
is altogether different from the actuality I do know ! 
No doubt, circumstances can be conceived in which 1 ilo 
not know how he might have acted, as I do not know 
what this unknown object which you ofler me might d<» 
if exposed to fire, or water, or acid, or alkali : nay, th(» 
very object most familiarly knuicn to me, 1 do not knt)w 
how it might act in circumst^inces quite strangt* to me. 
But what then ? Does it follow that it is but the 
apparition, the ghost of a Thing-in-itself ^ 

All that is very sorry stufl', i>oor skind»le-skamble 
stuff, all that that ])oses and proses ai^out the imiH)>sil>ility 
II 
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of knowing what substance is. Of course, even as used, 
substance has a meaning, and, of coiurse, even as used, 
thing-in-itself has a meaning ; but the true meaning of 
either the one or the other that is common to the whole 
of us as ordinary human beings, it would seem impossible 
for us as philosophers at all to recognise ! Now, why 
should we feign, and figure, and invent all this difficulty ? 
The simple truth of the matter is this, that there are 
subjects and that there are objects, and that subjects as 
subjects know and must know objects, and that objects 
as objects are known and must be known by subjects. 
These things that we see, and touch, and handle are 
really, and in very truth, the things in themseh^es, and 
the only things in themselves, that we can ever see, or 
touch, or handle, that we need ever see, or touch, or 
handle, that we shall ever see, or touch, or handle. In 
one word, these things are th^ things in themselves ; and 
so much are they the tilings in themselves that they do 
act on each other, and do substantially act on each other. 
They are not appearances ; they are things. Were things 
really only Erscheinungen, only appearances, only, as said, 
butterflies on my white sheet within, they would indeed 
be irrespective the one of the other ; and any action that 
might be simulated between them would be only an 
action at second hand, only an action of the subject, and 
so only an action borrowed. But once for all a creation 
is just that : an ensemble of the innumerable reciprocal 
parts of one immense systematic whole, for which there 
are subjects to give it meaning, as so constituted that 
they are there to ai)prehend it itself and not less the 
parts of it as so many objects in it, which really act and 
react mutually, and are utterly beyond servitude to any 
alien influence that has ])een only borrowed. And this 
expression brings us back to the side of the categories. 
I know of no objections, on the part of the Germans 
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themselves, to this side of the subject, unless what con- 
cerns — possibly their number — but particularly their 
single source of formation and derivation, the received 
classes of tlie teclinical judgments, namely, in School- 
Ijcxgic. Ah for the Erscheinungcn on the other side, 
ihey seem, I should say, to have been allowed genemlly 
to ]Kiss. No doubt that is ([uite true, that mere school 
f(»rmulii' are the source of the categories ; but what we 
have to »iy here Uikes another course. 

Kant follows up what we have cited from the Prole- 
gomena as Siiid of Hume's problem, by a passage, long to 
excess i)erhaps, but so decisive as to Kant's belief in his 
own machinery of sense-appearances and understiinding- 
Ciitegories, and so clear as to the whole general holding, 
tliat we think it of imi)ortance enough to be <[Uoted at 
full :— 

** From thix, now, there coiiitv the following result of all the j>re- 
viuiis invest! gilt ioiw : All syntlietic a jyriori ground -i»ro|H)8ition8 are 
nothing further tlian principles of possible experien«e, and can 
ne%'er be referre<l to thin^s-in-theniselves, but only to sense-apin^ar- 
anceH aa objects of exi>erience. Hence, t(M), pure niathematic, as 
well HA pure natural science, can n<*ver hold by niore than mere 
jHfn-k'- appearances ; and only liring forwanl either what makes 
expt'rience possible, or what, in that it is derived fi-om such a prin- 
ciple, must 1)6 always capable of Iwing conceived presentant in s(»me 
poetfiible exj>erience. And so, then, we have once for all something' 
positive which we can grasp to in resptM t of all met;iphysical advi-n- 
turej(, whi«-h hitherto, Iwldly enough, but always blindly, have 
mpplied themselves, without distinction, everywhere to all things. 
iKtgmatic thinkers have never fur a moment thought it possiMe that 
the gqaX «»f their endeavours should ever l»e so >ummarily set up for 
tlirm— not even those who, presuming on th«-ir own supposnl soun«l 
reaiMin, ventured, with notions and principles of pure reason, legiti- 
mAte indeed and natund, but inteiuled merely for application in 
exfierience, to advance to conclusions and ac4ui>itiuns of kiiowledge, 
for which they neither knew, nor could know, any ascertained 
limits, I»**ciiu8e,as re;^'anis the nature and even the iM>s-il)ility of any 
pach pure understanding, they had never either rellected or could 
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reflect. Many a nataralut ^ of pure reason (and by this I mean 
any one who trusts^himself, without the due relative knowledge, to 
decide in questions of metaphysic) might, no doubt, pretend that, as 
regards what has here been brought forward with so much preparation 
and labour, or, if lie will, with so much verbose and pedantic pomp, 
he has already long ago, merely by the prophetic spirit of his own 
sound reason, not only guessed, but even seen and understood — 
namely, 'that, with all our reason, we can never transcend the 
bounds of experience.' But yet, whenever he is questioned on 
his principles of reason, as he must admit that, among them, there 
are many which he has not taken from experience, and which, 
therefore, are independent of it and d 'priori valid, how and with 
what reasons will he bid the dogmatist or his own self pause in 
carrying these notions and principles beyond all possible experience, 
and just because it is independently of experience that they are 
acquired ? And even he, this adept of sound reason, despite all his 
self- assumed, cheaply gained wisdom, is not so certain himself not 
unconsciously to stray beyond the objects of experience into the 
field of the l)reed of the brain. Nay, commonly, he is already 
deeply enough in the thrall of such, though, to be sure, he gives to his 
groundless pretensions a certain colour of popular phraseology in 
representing them all as mere probability, reasonable conjecture, or 
analogy " (iii. 77). 

As we say, there is no mistaking Kant's belief here. 
He is, all unconsciously, blindly, convinced that what 
we call experience, or simply life, consists of no more 
than so many butterflies of impression on slides within 
us, projected into objects without us, by the light from 
our own internal machinery. It is the absolute certainty 
within him of all our possible sensations being nothing 
but tliese subjective butterflies — it is this that, as it 
were, has wrung from him the invention of all that 
wonderful machinery for the conversion of these 
butterflies of internal xe/isatioi into the objects of 
external jy'nrj^fion. Forgetful of all his years of labour, 
of all his own enormous difficulties, he smiles at the 
astonishment of his fell()ws on sight of the definitive 

^ Aristotle, cu dyvfiiaa-Toi, n^iwrrn, Mtfa. i 4 ; Eth. iii. 8, 8, 
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finger-post which, as he says, he has at length so 
summarily reared for them ! Really, we can ourselves 
but syinjiathise with liim when, with so much bland 
comity, he good-naturedly condescends to chaff the 
simple conceit of that imfortunate ''naturalist" of 
reason, to whom it does not offend him to know that 
his own vast achievement will seem verbosity and 
jwmp ! Ah ! coidd he have thought, that naturalist 
or Siiy even that dogmatic thinker, of that erscheinenden 
subjectivity and these objectivirenden liegriffe ! For 
that is the whole. There must be for the realising 
of these apjtearane^s some resource found. And it has 
been found in the foil to sense, — the understanding. 

It is to this we have now come — the invention of 
Kant in countervail of subjectivity which he has 
(%ille<I " jMtsHihillti/ of I'jL'jx'riencr" : and that is the " pure 
understanding " as above named, or, as it was afterwards 
wi notoriously echoed and re-echoed, " pure re^ison." 

21. Tlme and Space 

Xow here, liefore we tjike up the categories themselves, 
there is an ingenious link of mediation — and medintion 
is a strictly necessiiry device in all truly logical 
systematisiiticm always — that, clasping together with 
itself sense (the Ki*scheinungcn) on the one hand, and 
the understanding (tlie catrgnrirs) on llic other hand, 
i^ in the first place to be carefully and considerately 
Ifioked to. That link is Time an<l Sjuiee. Imaginati<»n, 
as we have been early tauglit in tbe AV/7/7. (sees. 24 
and 2G), holds as mueh of smse bere as it Iiolds of 
UDderstantIin<x there: and it is in ima<:ination tbat for 
Kant, Time and Siwice are laid up. In a word, Time and 
Siiaoe are at once senaibilia ami InklUrtualia : at once 
things and ideas. As scliemaUi, they are so far of 
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sense ; but as a yriari^ they are so far of understanding. 
As Kant rules, Time and Space are from our birth 
general mental forms of body, general A priori forms 
of the a posteriori, within us. And his arguments in 
proof are excellent — so much so that it would be 
difficult to match them, as arguments, anywhere else. 

As we saw then of things that tliey are mere 
appearances, so we are to understand now of Time 
and Space that they are but appearances also. Will 
anybody in this world believe that, unless some German 
philosophers and a few Hindoos ? However it was to 
Kant or may be to these, it is certain, quite as much 
to all true philosophy as to common sense, that Time 
and Space are actual entities without, even as the coat 
on my back or the shoes on my feet are; and that, 
were the race to vanisli from the earth, an actual 
space and an actual time would remain behind, even 
as these articles of my attii'e, were I dead to-morrow, 
would have other people to dispose of them. Kant has 
an utter horror of Uirngcspiniisk — meaning what shall 
happen to every man who will think in independence 
of the Kritical machinery; but were there ever moi*e 
genuine Hirrujcspinnstc (brain-weavings) than that spectral 
space and that spectral time in the head of Kant 
himself ? 

22. The Categories Again 

It is the categories at last tliat sliall be as so much 
rennet for tlie curdling of nil tliese tliin appearances. 
Time and Space, and tlie rest, into the solid realities 
of fact. But here we have to see at once that, even 
on Kant's own showing, the curdling is already there, 
and the operation of the rennet is quite uncalled for. 
If a category did act, all that it could do would be to 
co'ivort a subjective succession into an objective relation : 
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but, in all cases of cause and eflfect, even in the 
Erscheinungen, the appearances, the mere impressions, 
an objective relation, as we l)ave seen, is already present. 
The actual facts are always a b ; they are never b a ; and 
it is a mere matter of nominal ornament and h(xe that 
would convert them into AB. Kant might object here 
tliat the " always " is only a so far " always." That 
is cjuite true ; but it is not for Kant to object it. 
Tnless the stage of sense were necessiiry, it could not 
l>e necessarily followed by a necessary stage of the 
understanding. Why, the very analogy would fail. 
The category can act only when it gets its cue ; and 
sense can guarantee the understanding only if it is 
itself complete. An unguaranteed understanding were 
itself subjective ; and so also any category that only 
un such terms acted. I5ut no ! Kant himself does not 
wish any category so to act. Kven to him there is lirst 
a logical comixirison instituted, and then an inference 
through judgment to a state of the Ciise declared 
"allgemein" (geneml or univcrsiil) even before the 
category is called ujhmi, and is in fact the ainr qua non 
for that billing itself. But 1 need not dilate here, as 
we have amply seen alrwidy (at ]>p. 125-20) Kant's 
<»wn admissions as to the sUite of tlie case, and I have 
fully discussed (at i>p. 138 and 150) how Kant, in 
failing to see the difference between such judgments as 
sugar-sweetness and wormwood-bitterness, and such 
others as sun and stone, room and tin*, rtc, may be 
said to have actually missed what was si)iH'ially vital 
ami essential in the entire problem. In fact, on tlie 
whole, just one general consideration (iii. G^») is en(»ugb : 
••Tlie impressions of sense arc subsumed under the 
categories, gemiiss gewissen allgemeinen Hedinguiigcn 
der Anschauung." And that means, What would hai»i>en 
were tiiesc conditions not there ? wliich means in turn. 
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What precedes the category supersedes the category: 
there is a relation dictated to us — a relation wliich we 
have only to receive. Or say that this is not so, then 
there follows an irresponsible alternative which is only 
worHc. '*W]ien (67) I say experience tells me some- 
thing, I mean always only the impression, the appre- 
liension of sense, that lies in it, p.//., that on the 
lighting of the stone by the sun always warmth ensues, 
and this, as a proposition of experience, is therefore 
so far at all times contingent. That this warming 
necessarily ensues through the ligliting by the sun is 
implied, certainly, in the jiulgmcnt of experience (by 
virtue of the notion of cause), but that I do not get 
to know by ex])erience ; on the contrary, exi)erience 
is only then first produced through this addition, to 
tlie impression or apprehension of sense, of the notion 
of the understanding (cuuse)." There is no necessity, 
no notion of cause, in the facts of sense so long as they 
are only tlie facts of sense ; in order that causal 
necessity may lie in tliem, the notion of cause must 
in some way or other be added to them — must in some 
way or other be thrown into them. Now, what can do 
this, or who win do this ? It is only I that can do this, 
and I CAU do this either only with a reason or without 
a n*ason. If I act without a reason, I act arbitrarily, 
— and what is there by any possibility in all Kant's 
machinery to justify this or other arbitrariness of mine ? 
And if T act with a reascm, tlien this reason nmst have 
conic to me only from the facts of sense. That is, 
]»lainly, tlicri' must have l)ecn a reason already in the 
facts of Kunsc, wliich was the n(H*cssary occasion for 
th(» call on the category to intervene: and that l)eing, 
was there any n(»cessity for any such intervention of the 
Ciitegory at all ? 

Surely it follows from this that the appeal to a mere 
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analogy was something supervacaneous and idle. We 
liave seen, in the last words of our hist quotation, Kant 
himself chaff his oi)posite, the "naturalist," for seeking 
refuge for himself in the colour of " analogy," win he in 
truth vindicate his own resort to tlie same ex])edient, 
though, very certainly, it was thorough conviction and 
anything hut fear that prompted it ? At the sjime 
time, no doubt, the admission is due, that Kant may, 
not without reason, be righteously indignant that two 
such analogies should be even mentioned in the same 
breath together ! Still, it is quite true that, if the facts 
of sense themselves give no authority for the call on 
the category, then it is / add it — it is a mere external 
annex — it is but an arbitrary addition of mine. To 
categorise, without a reason, the mere feeling of a sense- 
succession into th(» grave necessity of antecedent and 
con8e<|uent in the intellect is, for arbitrariness, not to 
fall far slmrt of the fatuity of categorising the snap of a 
[lOiHgun into the tlumder of the clouds. 

But, finally now, here, we come to tliis definitively 
detenniuant question, What does Kant demand for his 
cati?gf»rie8, and what are tliey ? As said, we do not 
intend to reflect here on the number of the witegories 
or on their derivation from mere school logic : we ask 
this question in another sense. What his categories are: 
Kant asserts that they are direct notions of the undcr- 
sUinding, a priori and native to the mind of each of us ; 
and what he demands for them is : a ni'cessijrv, universal, 
a{Midictic validity, capable of being transfcncd to the 
i*ontributi(»ns of sjK'cial and general sense. This last 
consideration of transference, as alrea<ly abundantly 
dt.*(cussed, — without further comment, we leave: and as 
for validity, that plainly must be contingent on what 
they are and are n<»t. Now we assert at once here : 
We liave not an understanding that, as Kant supjioses, 
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thinks, in a prioi'i pigeon-boles of its own, the connections 
of things. Such pigeon-holes, under the name of the 
categories, Kant would fain believe to exist in each of 
us; but such physiological endowment of the brain is 
but a crude invention, let it be w^orked out with what 
fond faith, with what interminable pains of ingenuity, 
it may. Physiological pigeon-holes of such a quality, no 
man has fwiy. For as to what they are, the Ciitegories : 
they are but so many generalisations from experience; 
they are but so many common notions — generalised 
notions. 

Take the category of Quantity, for example, as instanced 
by Kant himself at iii. 62. After stating that no 
synthetic judgment can be objective unless it contain a 
category, he continues : — 

" Kven tlie judgments of i)ure niathematic in its siini>lest axioms 
jirc not exempted from tliis condition. Tlie proposition : The 
stvaiglit line is the shortest line between any two points, presupfjoses 
that the Hue is subsumed under the notion of Quantity, which 
certainly is no mere perception, but ha.s its seat solely in tlie under- 
standing, and serves to determine the jxirception (of the line) in 
respect of the judgments that may be quantitatively pronounced 
ui)un it,-* etc. 

Does any man believe this ? Is it not certain that 
whatever can determine any judgment of a line already 
lies in the line itself ? Have I really passed the line 
througli any pigeon-holo of my l)rain whatever, in order 
to make it, as it were, lire-proof, objectively valid ? 

But in regiird to Quantity, Kant again gives us 
pi^rhaps even a ])etter illustration in sec. 20 (ii. 754). He 
tells us there, for example, of the synthetic unity of the 
units in space, that " precisely the same synthetic unity, 
if I abstract from the form of space, has its seat in the 
understanding, and is the category of Quantity." Had 
space been a Thing-in -itself, and only hroutjht its 
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Ciharacters, there ia uo doubt that Kant would have 
ticknowledged the notion (Quantity to be quite obviously, 
€^ven objectively, derivative from it. But let it (space) 
1 le only an api)earance, what difference does that make ? 
The apiyearancc (or what is called the apiiearance) has 
precisely the same constitutive characters as the thing- 
MH' itself (or what is cidled the thiivj-in-itself), and, than 
'fehiK latter, is not one whit less in consciousness ; 
"%vhy, then, should a notion that is derival>le from the 
latter not be equally derivable from the former? But, 
'fchis l>eing, we have in the category a sui^rthious dupli- 
^3ate. Space is a jn-iori, and quantity, as a character set 
mn it, must be equally a prutri : why, then, the categorical 
excess ? Is not spiice enough ? It actually is quantity 

quantity in bodily form ! Space, says Kant (ii. 12G), 

is " the pure tyjx* of all external quantities " ; and so 
^142) "all objects, as in space, are extensive magni- 
-Eudes." 

As for (.^)ualily, Kant, to get it, finds liimself under a 

^lecessity simply to liorrow it. " Bciility," a being in 

^ime, he says (12G), is correspondent to pure *' feeling " 

^and 80, Negation is as non-being in time). lie did not 

iiee<l this: Time and Sjxice have already separate — 

iiualitics! At least, if it is always a what sort, a qnnlis^ 

ttiat is determinative of (quality, it cannot but be granted 

that the qnalis of quantity is not the (p/a/is of quality. 

But so, we can ask of (Quality as we asked of (,>uantity : 

in what pigeon-liole of my brain, tlien, does IJeality lie. or 

Xt*gation lie, nr Limitation lie ? 

Then the Postulates of Kmpirical thiiikinir — in short, 
there is nut one of the.se twelve <att*g<)ries of Kant that 
does not lie in experience and may not be juMfectly 
well generalised, necessity and all, from exiKjrience. The 
innocence* of Kant here is (juile touching at times, as 
when he cannot restrain expressions even of wonder at 
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actual, supposed " anticipations of experience " ! ^ Surely 
an apparatus to such effect in each of us could not fail 
to be to us of quite a magnetic virtue ! Yet surely, also, 
as said elsewhere, " there is hardly the tip of a feather 
concerned " ! 

23. Causality at Last 

So, now, then, it stands with the problem of causality. 
Hume's solution, Custom, we grant to be inapplicable, 
and for the reason suggested by Kant. Custom, as a 
principle only subjective, may perfectly well account for 
associations that are themselves only subjective, only 
subjective and contingent ; but it cannot, in the least, or 
in any way, account for others that are objective, objective 
and necessary. How does a schoolboy lay off to his 
master of a morning his j;c7ina, ^>C7i?ia', domimis, domini, 
etc., or his amOy amatn, docco, docuiy etc., but by having 
learnt tliem overnight ? He has so often repeated the 
words in their sequence that, in the same sequence, they 
stick together in his memory. But it is not repetition, 
it is not custom, that keeps his knife in his ]X)cket, or 
lets him lose no less than three marbles by a hole in 
it. When the stone he flings breaks not his enemy's 
head, but unintentionally a window, he flees. He knows 
well, however, that the stone has not broken the window 
by custom ; and he would even turn on his enemy, it 
may be, if that enemy cried " Coward ! " It is custom 
that binds together the A 11 of the alphabet ; but it is 
not custom that necessitates the A B of causality. And 

' "All the silue, this Anticipation of IVreeption has, even for one 
of the transcendent^illy accustomed and so made cautious inquirers, 
always sonietliing AnffaUendcA in it, and calls to reflection," etc., 
etc. (ii. 151). Kant is fain to think that detjree (density), in his 
way of it, dispenses with the usual hypothesis of ef|ual volumes 
being variously " vacanced '' by pores (see Text- Hook to Kant, p. 
271) s(i.). 
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if it is 80 with the simple single principle of Hume, it is 
not otherwise with the compliciited plural principles of 
Kant. 1 know well that the key that drew my tooth 
was no mere appearance ; nor yet are appeaninces the 
Hr« that heats the water, tlie water that scalds, the 
blanket that comforts, the ice that cools, the food that 
fetMJs, the iMjison that kills — not these, nor thousands 
and thousjinds, millions and millions more. Nor if these, 
and all sui'h, are mere a])pearances, is it ever once 
|H3ssible for me, by any one category of the twelve, or 
by the whole twelve together, to solidify them into reals 
— not, in fact, that Kant himself expects as much of me. 
— Xo ! as Hume can give us no more than a sham 
neiressity through custom, Kant, too, at the last, is quite 
content if we shall accept from him the no less sham 
nec^essity of analogy ! 

But neither custom nor analogy will give true necessity. 
An<l so the original (piestion remains — Since there i*' 
true necessity, what is it that dues give it ? 

1 have approached this subject, in tlu» course of a 
numlier of years, not once, but many times, and from a 
variety of directions.' I do not supiH>se, therefore, that 
tliere are many or any other philoso]>hical crises with 
which I am, on the whole, more conversant. 

In putting together, iKjirally, as he says, the items or 
elements which sevemlly occur to constitute in conscious- 
ness any actual cast* of causjility, Kant expresses him- 
self at tlillcrent timers thus : ** Tln^e is, first, the 
Wahniehmung {ffcrceptio) which belongs merely to the 
senst»s. Hut, secondly, there belongs also to this the 

* See Serrti ofHetjtl (new vi\\\.\ pj». 105 .^v/., and 329 xyv. Srh \vf«;ler, 
p. 4.'>5. Kunij*, p. 178. Protoplasm^ f>l-7o. Tr.ti-Hnok fo A^Ol^ 
Index. Uiffurtl Lo'ture*^ In<U*x. Ihfnn'ninin'sin^ 1:2-1!). Artir]e< 
in Mi litl ; Juuntnl of Sit*r. Phil.; f'lttnnlerit\< KnnjrIitjHtilm ; I 'rim* ton 
JUci€tc for January 1879. 
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juchjing (which pertains merely to the underatanding). 
This judging, now, may be twofold : firstly, in that I 
merely compare the items perceived in my then con- 
sciousness ; or, secondly, in that I conjoin them in a one 
consciousness as such. The first judgment is merely a 
judgment of scw,se. . . . Tlie judgment of t';rpcrtr7i6r, again, 
must, to tlie sense-perception and its logiciil conjunction 
(after that, through comparison, it lias been made 
allgemein), add something," etc. (the act of the under- 
sttmding or c^itegory). " Allgemein," of course, can only 
be translated by fjcneral or universal (the quotations are 
from ii. 60 and ii. 65, and they will be found repeated 
again and again in the same neighbourhood). Now, that 
first judging or judgment of Kant is merely the con- 
scious perception of the two items that constitute the 
first and second, the 1, 2, the a b of any case of causality. 
To Kant it is the cue in sense of the category in the 
understanding ; but what is it in reality ? That con- 
sciousness of logical conjunction and comparison in sense 
is, in reality, the perception of the identity which lies in 
or between the items — which, in its ow^n way, is present 
in the first as in the second, in 1 as in 2, in a as in t : 
and it is that perception, as a perception of identity, 
which at once prompts, which at once is, the judgment 
of a necessary antecedent, or cause, and of a necessary 
consequent, or effect. That is the whole. 

How is it that this perception of identity escaped 
Kant, and at least seems to have esca])ed Hume ? Kant 
says (iii. 30): *' Hume asked, How is it possible that, 
when a notion is given nie. I can })ass from it, and join 
to it another wliich is not at all contained in it?" That 
is (piite lionest in Kant as to a sole and implicit belief 
on his part. Hume says {Enquiry, iv. pt. 1): — 

" Were any ol>Ji'ct preseiitod to us, and were we required to pro- 
uouiice concerning the ellect which will result from it, without 
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consulting jwist observation ; after what manner, I beseech you, 
imiust the mind proceed in this operation ? It must invent or 
imagine acme event which it ascribes to the object as its effect ; 
^nd it is plain that this invention must Ik^ entirely arbitrary. Tlie 
niind can never iK>?sibly find the eUV'ct in tlie supposed cause 
1 •}' the most accurate scrutiny and examination. For the effect is 
^<iialhj different from the cause, awl couaeqncnthj can never he dis- 
^r^rereif in it" 

In the words iUiliciHed, Hume, doubtless, ([uite en- 

^Jorses what is ascribed to liim ])y Kant; but is he as 

X'Bonest as Kant in the reason by which he precedes tlieni ? 

Ht would, of (course, be ratlier hard to expect a man to tell 

^Zfcff-hand all that would follow as effects from any object 

whatever, isolatedly presented to him as a cause ; and, 

rithotit disputing Hume's honesty, we may at legist allow 

iunielves to fancy that Hume's sceptical ingenuity would 

Ije mther delighted by tlie idea of iM)sing that single 

^3bjei*t in the face of any man. Hut that is not the 

^ question: the questiiui is not of any one object, Imt <>f 

two certain known and given ones. And on that sup- 

'Kittsition I have no hesitation in atlirming that no man 

'^rho had any usage of tliinking and was given time to 

^.hink, woubl fail to answer in the great bulk of cases : Why, 

%he effect, in scmie way or othcM*, only rr peats the cause. 

Tliat is, his answer would be : The secret of the relation 

nnd the secret of the inference would be — Identity 

If any man will searcli the ]>assiiges concerned in the 
two works, the Kritik of l^nrc Jtitrson and the 7'/(>A- 
gomena^ I think he will find, as illustrations on the 
part of Kant, no less than nine actual cases <>f tlie usual 
conjunction of a cause and its etVect. We have, in the 
former work, as wirly as sec 20 (ii. 7r)4), Frost and Ice. 
Tlien, under the " Second Analogy," wc have the Shiji in 
tlie Current, the Room and the Stove, the lUiUet ami the 
Cushion, the GlaKs and the Water, and, much later 
(under the Meth«Klenlehn»), the Sun with Wax and tlie 
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Sun with Clay^ (see respectively, ii. 164, 171, 172, 
591); while, in the latter work, we have Air and 
Pressure, and the Sun and the Stone (iii. 61, 62, 67, 
75). Suppose we ttike these examples as they come. 

How is it that there is any relation of identity 
between the general temperature and the formation of 
ice ? We may say at once liere that we are simply in 
presence of the law that, at 32° Fahrenheit, water 
freezes. That, however, is, so far, but a fact We may 
say that we know that it is so ; but we do not know 
v'hy. We know that it is simply an experience ; but we 
know also that it is an experience such that, with full 
general consent, it may be named a universal experience 
and a necessary experience ; and that, therefore, it 
concerns a relation which, as held, is as good as apodicti- 
CAlly valid. We even feel this, and have no doubt of 
til is, that the cold congeals the water, quite as much as 
I compress my handkerchief into a ball in my hand. 
Hume, no doubt, we can understand very well at the 
same time, might say, and with perfect truth say : Still, 
if you come to an ultimate reason for this your under- 
standing of the fact, you can only say, custom : you have 
no warrant for asserting that the freezing of water 
follows 32° Fahrenheit but — custom. I grant the 
universality of the fact, — I grant even the universality 
of the belief in some certain real and perfectly intimate 
connection between the two facts, — I even say as others 
say, that the freezing of water is the action of the cold on 
it ; Imt, with all that granting, and, with all that saying, 
neither you nor I know more than that the one fact, the 
freezing of the water, follows the other fact, the quick- 
silver standing at 32° on the scale Fahrenheit. 

No doubt this is the perfectly reasonable way in 
' **Limus ut hie durescit, ct ha?c lit cera liqiiescit 
Uno eoduiiKiue igiii." —Virgil, KcL viii. 80. 
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which Hume would have us understand his understanding 

of the general fact. So far, that is, — to name what in 

final analysis the position amounts to, — Hume sees only 

the dxffcrtivct that is present, and has never a thought of 

identity. And, certainly, there seems only difference 

iKJtween 32 degrees of cold and the freezing of water: 

identity there seems none — identity, indeed, there seems 

xiot iH)ssihly any. For all that, there is an identity here ; 

there is the same identity here, though in another form, 

that there is between the billiard balls : that identity is 

X notion. It seems certain that what is called latent heat is 

dimply latent motion : degree of heat is degree of motion. 

«^11 bodies are, just as they are, in intimate motion. When 

^^ cannon ball is stopjied by a dead wall, it l)ecomes 

iKnarkedly hot : its motion of translation has been trans- 

"formed into a motion of vibration. So at 32 degrees water 

Sjas not motion enough to preserve its fluidity. Why bodies 

xiiay be variously solid, fluid, and gas, depends on their heat. 

The why of ih^ forms themselves we are not asked to be able 

to tell, simply because all individual forms we must just 

^ke as we find them. We see the sun and the moon, and 

Vnow of Mars, Mercury, and the rest ; and there we stop : 

vre must be just contented to take water and wine, beer 

und tobacco, as tliey come to us. There is no final account 

of personal being in the whole of Natural History. 

How it is identity tliat has to do witli the relation of 
cause and effect in the Ciise of the ship that drifts in the 
current, no one will have any difliculty. The current 
flows down and simply takes the ship with it, as it would 
a dead leaf, a splinter of wood, or say a buljblc of its 
own. The heat in the room is tlie siune heat that is in 
the stove. The pressure that is in the com]>resscd 
cushion is the same pressure that is in the compressing 
ballet. As for the water arid the glass, that concerns 
the natural law of capillary attraction ; and if in gravi- 

12 
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tation there was an identity in the case of bullet and 
cushion, there is a like identity in that of the glass and 
the water. It is the same with the air as with bullet 
and cushion, a yielding to pressure, etc. Then, that the 
heat of the sun should warm the stone, soften the wax, 
and harden the clay, is, very evidently in all, a matter of 
identity, as are full shoots after rain. Shadows from the 
clouds, or eclipses, are no less simple stoppages of light 
than are window-shutters, or blinds, or curtains. The 
thunder that follows lightning is but the same effect of 
vibration that follows the stroke of a hammer. Hume 
himself would have rather stared if he had been told that 
the necessary connection between footstep and foot, watch 
and maker, lay a priori in his own mind ; and I think he 
would have listened to the suggestion of identity. 

Here, too, I cannot but think of another somewhat 
starched, man-millinery position which, at letist to my 
mind, would have also made Hume stare, if by any 
possibility he could have hejird of it. I mean that 
pragmatically all-wise position on the part of the sup- 
posed, and self-supposed, followers of his own, in regard 
to which the historian Burton in his Life of Hume (i. 82), 
as late as 1846, has these astonishing words in a note: 
" This refers to the notion, which now may be tenued 
obsolete in philosophy, of an inherent power in the cause 
to produce the ellect " ! I spoke once before of common 
people ]i()t being always without an occasion for speaking 
of great philosophers as great fools ; and here, surely, is 
another one. Most writers on philosopliy in Great 
Britain since Hume liave tliought themselves only faith- 
ful to their master when they denied cl)icienry of a cause, 
and asserted of it only customary constancy — constancy 
so far as known. ^ Of course, many names are here 

^ Any possible ambiguity of meaning is to be set aside here. 
* Elliciency " must be taken to mean, not volition^ but simply action, 
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relevant ; but we shall take only Brown's. He, Ihown, 
held that causation means no more than " invariableness 
of antecedence " ; and power is " only another word for 
expressing abstractly and briefly the antecedence itself 
and the invariableness of the relation." Power, that is, 
so far as it shall ])e held to be synonymous with 
" efficiency," is altr)gether denied by Brown. There is 
" invariableness," he says, and that is the " efficiency " ; 
if more or f>ther efficiency is wanted than invariableness, 
then efficiency there is none : " the feeling that one 
object will never api>ear without being followed by 
anotlier " — that is " the essence of our idea of efticiency." 
It is even because of these extraordinary conclusions that 
Dr. Welsh, the biographer of Brown, pronounces him 
"the first of modern metai>hysician8," "and in subtlety of 
intidlect and i)ower8 of analysis superior to any metaphy- 
sician that ever existed/* discoverer of principles which 
•* will constitute an era in the history of metaphysical 
science," " an era in the sciejice to which it belongs, as 
much as was done by the Prinrijna " I lieally, now, is it 
not extniordinary tlie mistakes into which positively very 
sensible men will sometimes quite innocently tum]>le ? 
Certainly Kant, however it may be with him elsewhere, 
lias very much the jtas here of all the distinguished 
Mills, anil Buckles, and Cirotes, that supposed tliemselves 
to follow Hume in regard to what he said on causality. 
Now that was this: "Having found, in many instances, 
that two objects have always been conjoined togeth(»r; if 
the fonner one of them be pn»s(*nt(Ml anew to our senses, 
the mind is cnrried by custom to exjiect the latter one* of 
theUL" So far, then, a.s there is suggestion of incarmbh'' 

or !«ay raliofia/^ uf actimi. A>si'rtiMn ot rnnstaiit ctnijiinrtioiK with 
denial «»f any niediitting reai*on, i.s what I call nhstratt a b ; an 
ahstRict a and an ahstract '», abstrartly Ii'mJc each other. < >! n»uriri», 
nUonalc, actual or ultimate, is not always explicit. 
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ness here, it amounts only to an in variableness of custom- 
ary expectation in the mind. I know not, then, that Mr. 
Mill can be held to be strictly correct when he asserts 
cause (as I quote him elsewhere) to mean, with Hume, 
" the invariable antecedent " : " This is the only jiart of 
Mr. Hume's doctrine," he adds, " which was contested by 
his gi'eat adversary, Kant." To say Hume held a cause 
to be " the invariable antecedent " of an effect is to 
assume for him a positive peremptoriness as well of 
judgment as of statement, which his own words are all 
insufficient to support ; while we, for our part, are at no 
small loss to understand how it was that Kant, who only 
saw a ^aant of in variableness (or necessity) in the 
doctrine of Hume, yet found mvariableness the only part 
of the doctrine which it was for him to contest ! That 
a cause was an invariable antecedent, this was the only 
part of Hume's doctrine which w^as contested by Kant ! 
This is so curiously wrong — diametrically WTong, that I 
wonder if I shall be pardoned for being unable to 
help finding it almost comic even on the part of a 
Mill: 

It is certainly true that that is the doctrine of Brown : 
cause means for him " the invariable antecedent " ; and I 
do not think we shall be wrong if we couple with him, 
besides those others, the great Frenchman, Comte. 

Now, Kant did have invariableness in his doctrine, 
and was very far from contesting it ; but he found it 
necessary to add to it, and it was just by what he added 
that he had, as a philosopher, very much the better of 
Brown and the rest. They, for their ]Mirts, never got 
further with their theory than what was to Kant the 
sense-stage in his. Wljat Kant says in that sUige is, e.g., 
" if a stone is long enough shone u]:x)n by the sim, it 
becomes warm " ; and it is precisely in that stage that 
tlut/ say, the sunshine on a stone is the invariable ante- 
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ee<lent of the stone becoming warm. But so far, says 
Kant (iii. 75): — 

** Tliere is not here ;i8 yet any necessity of connection, and not yet, 
neccHriarily, the notion of Cause. But I continue and say further : if 
the above pn»posili(»n, which is merely a subjective conjunction of 
iinit.s in senst*, is to Ikj a proposition of exi»erience, it must be 
•^•gJinitNl iiti uvi-r^^iriU' and universiilly valid. But such a proposi- 
t. iuii would Ik.*: The nun is, thnuigh its light, the cause of the 
'wariuth. The previous empirical rule is now regarded as a law, and 
^hat, Kjo, as holding g<HMi not merely of units of sense-iuipression, 
'ftjut of lliese in behoof of a possible experience, which recjuires 
^Jioroughly, and by consequence neceasarily, valid rules. 1 j)erfectly 
"^well see, therefore, the notion of cause as a notion necessarily be- 
longing to the mere form of experience, and its i)ossibility as of 
«m synthetic union of the sense-imjiressions in a consciousness 
^IKenerally." 

This is just as though we were listening to a criti(iue 
^on the juirt of Kant that held invariableness to be quite 
iinsufticient if conceived to be itself the c<miplete and 
^entire constitutive characteristic of causality, and not 
"■nerely the preliminary process of sense that simply con- 
^litioned it. And that is as nnich as to say that without 
"*he necessary and imiversal validity or elliciency of the 
notion cause — in a word, without seeing and saying in 
Xhe circumstances cause ^ these ch'cuvLsidJices themselves 
^ould be mis-seen, mis- understood, and altogether mis- 
named. To Kant, all these circumslitnces being granted, 
with the perfectly free inclusion oi invar iablaiess, ihi^ra is 
yet, for all that, no cause at all present. Only when the 
mind, consciously or unc<insciously, is absorbed by the 
conviction that, in the a h of sense, the a is a necessiiry a, 
and the b a necessiiry h — and this really amoimts, in 
conclusion, to the relation of antecedent and consequent, 
though not quite as though something called a category 
had sprung out from its watch-box in the brain (pigeon- 
hole) and absorbed it — then, and then only, is there cause. 
1( Kant, here, indeed, instead of saying, '* the sun, through 
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its lif/ht, is the cause of the warmth in the stone," had 
only said, ** the sun, through its warmth, is the cause of 
the warnitli in tlie stone," we shoukl certainly then, 
pretty well at last, have had, all and whole, holus-holus, 
the entire case before us! 

lUit, surely, that denial of eHicicncy on the jwirt of a 
cause is one of the very strangest warps that has ever 
been witnessed in humanity — in educated humanity, and 
just because of its educatcdncss ! The water that falls on 
the mill-wheel is no effective of its motion — no, only the 
invariable antecedent. It is not the current can-ies the 
ship, the fire that warms the room, the bullet that indents 
the cushion, the sun that heats the stone and dries the 
clay — there is no eflicacy or elliciency in any one of these 
agents — in fact, there is no agency at all in question ; — 
no, no agency at all, even when we see that agency itself 
r/ron\ as in moving the mill and the ship, warming the 
room and the stone, drying the clay, etc. — no, oh no ! 
there is no agency at all, there is only antecedency ! 

A man in a ditHculty often turns to look about him 
for help — a pile of stones, a wall, a paling, a tree, a piece 
of wood, an oar, a rope, a knife, a stone, a pencil, a pen, a 
piece of chalk, a sponge, a handkerchief, a boat-hook, a 
boot-jack, an umbrella, a blind, a curtain, a pin, a nail, a 
hammer, a stick, a cloth, a pail of water, a plank, 
stepping-stones, spectacles, a string, a thread, a thimble, 
a glove, a button, a half-brick, a piece of paper, etc. — I 
wonder if it would set him up to be told that he was 
only philosopliically l()(>king out, then, for " invariable 
antecedents " ! llazoi s would hardly l.>e the invariable 
antecedents for clearing a forest, but axes might. Still, 
there is no such thing as efllciency in causes, in the Hood 
that breaks up a culvert, or carries oil' a bridge, in the 
storm or the sea tliat brings down a diir, Shakespeare's, 
or other ! Flood and bridge, storm or sea and clifi*, the 
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cause and its eflect are to be conceived as only abstractly 
side l»y side: there is no such tliin*^' as action, no such 
thing as a grip of the one upon the other. Causality is 
not to Ux'ome an orj^^mic concrete — common sense is not 
to \}e vindicated — your doctrinaire white neckcloth is the 
only wisdom !^ 

* I liave remarked elKcwhere {Text-llooh, 23): *'It is a fact that 
evervlxKly who in this country has come after Keid (I do not 
»]ieak of Beattie or Oswald), namely, Stewart, Brown, etc., liave 
on the whole taken their causidity — very abHunlly— from Hume." 
Reid savH onc« {W. /r., 7(>) : "Modern philo8oj>hei"8 know that we 
have no ground to iiscrilni etliiiency to natural causes, or even neces- 
nary amnertion witli the ell'ect : hut we still call them causes, 
including nothing under the name hut priority and constant con- 
junction, ... a kind of abuse of the name, because we know that 
the thing most essential to causation in its ])r()per meaning — to wit, 
efficiency — i» wanting. . . . Bacon seems to bave tliought that there 
i* a UUeni procerus by which natural causes really pro(hu'e their 
effects, . . . hut Newton, more enlightened, has taught us" — to see, 
in short, »uch effects as deiMjudent <»n "laws of nature." No words 
rould more completely than these endorse Burton's allegation that 
**the notion of an inherent ix)wer in the cause to j)nxluce the effect 
is now obsolete in philosophy "—an allegJitiou certainly quite to the 
mind of those who take their causudity from Hume. Nevertheless, 
he who carefully considers all that Keid relatively writes (say //'. /('., 
riT-OO, 6r>-(;7, 73-79, 455, 450, :)21-27, G03-8), will see that any doubt 
a« to Reid really holding precisely the contracting view wholly dejiends 
«iUexpre<-^ion merely, and in connection with a certain distinction of 
RtMfi's own. To Reid there are first cau«i«*s, active cauxs, melaphy- 
hicsil causes, animate causi's, spiritual caust-s ; and» c niutnt^ there 
are 8eci»n<i, jiassive, physical, inanimate an<l material causes. The 
furuier are to him the only true causes, while the latter liavf but 
the name ; for to Reid it is mind alone tan con>t it lUe cause — fA<' cause, 
1>efon; which, projierly, nc»thing finite can be cause. Still, of what 
are calleti finite causes, he has no ilitTerent view from that which is 
nauied of common sens**. He certainly Wi>uld wish t<» ennobb- even 
finite catiBality by making it law of nature, and so due oul\ to the 
one true cauBe ; fmt he sees quite clearly, for all that, the insub>tan- 
liality of mere law that itself acts not, but only names hixr what 
acts (^«j act: '*Then* must bi- a md agent t«» pHKhiro tin- t-tfect 
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It is just such wisdom in starch that admires the 
greatest as but the effect of the smallest. Sarah 
Jennings spots her cousin Abigail's court-dress, and the 
effect is a revolution in Europe. But the touch that 
sends the mightiest warship into the sea is not the vast 
machinery of the launch. The revolution really had 
its causality in the weariness of the nations ; as the 
machinery, it was that no less really was causality to the 

according to the law — a malefactor is not lianged by the law, but hy 
the executioner, according to the law." ^^Laws cannot }ye the 
efficient cause of anything; they are only the rule according to 
which the efficient cause operates " ; — " a law cannot be an agent " 
(57, 6G). So here, in the case of the law of causality, we are entitled 
to ask for tlie secondary agent ; and accordingly, that, with Reid's 
consent, brings at once up to what is in causality the finite agent, 
not the first agent, but the second agent, the executioner, so to speak. 
And now, with this question before us, we are in presence of any 
fact of ordinary, Reid's physical, causality. It is precisely here, 
however, that we have the unsatisfactory point in Heid. He is so 
bent on recognising no ^^ proper " efficiency and power unless in a mind 
and will, that verbally he denies " efficiency " in physical causes. No 
doubt, also, Hume's analysis of the constituents of causality baa had 
its effect on him. Still, we can but recollect that to him (Reid), 
too, a cause lias its own efficiency, with proviso only that it is an 
efficiency secondary, an efficiency lent. Tliat every change, every 
efft^ct, has its cause, and in necessary antecedence to its effect, Ib to 
him, as to all of us, a natural first principle. He expressly agrees 
with Hume as to constant conjunction being essential in causality : 
the effect is a necessary consequent even in the merely physical and 
inanimate. **The most accurate thinkers," he says, "apply to 
l)hy8ieal causes the words agent and action y not less tlian cause and 
causation " ; and this is only incorrect to him in so far as the proviso 
may be omitt^'d that ** nothing can be an efficient cause, in the 
proper senst*, but an intelligent being"; as he Siiys, "active power 
in the inanimate, I know not." I shall not give examples ; but it is 
really only in consequence of his devotion to his only true cause, 
mind, that we have from him ([uite a multitude of expressions that 
seem more or less incoherent with the actual physical state of the 
case. Only, by statement of one example, we may refer to the 
expression (above), as on the part of " modern philosophers" know- 
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launch. It is not ho that the identity between the 
cause and its etl'ect is lost. Neither can tlie series that 
oliscures, ettace in fact the identity that strings. Still, 
it is not always In-ute identity that is to meet us. The 
fiKxi that feeds does not simjily repeat itself in the 
veins : the organism itself has made its own <d it. The 
finger of a child may touch a sluice that frees a catiiract, 
and a pin's i>oint may let life itself run through ; hut 

ing **iio jjnmnd to aa»ciil>e to natural rauses even neces^sarv connec- 
tion with the etfect,'* that even this is wholly conditioned by his 
lutving iu his eye at the moment only what to him is a true cause, 
iiiuuely, " intelligent will "; for to him, then, even .sucli " connection " 
in, directly, due only to said will. 

It is to he acknowledged, ^4o far in conclusion here, that UeidV 
own ]»reiK)sse»jK;d distinction confuses his criticism of Hume's 
**doubla" ;is to causality; which criticism otherwise, and a.s in 
gvneml, may Imj named too exclusively categorical an<l peremptory, 
an<l quite in>utticiently speculative and, as at hottoui the matter 
was iu Hume's mirni, interrogative. We may refer to such wilient 
exaniple/i iu this direction as that it would he oidy correct to ^hock 
the vulgar l»y telling them that "the sun does not shine nor give 
beat," that " the moon (hx*s not cau^e the ti(ie>," and of this mine ; 
meaning by a-* much that it is only the First Cause that is veritahly 
oiierant Wherein, for the^edays, Heid, alas ! is only tiK) theological 
— clays in which, on the do<trine of physical ev<>lution, matter, only 
tu to and 1*0 put J succes>ively **»ro/rti»'' it>elf, and physical causes are 
conse<pientIy First Causes; at the suiie time that, that heing, Heid 
would have to own, what he denie<l then, knowKMlge t»f something 
** in an unthinking inanimate heing that might he called active 
jiower"— not, however, that even such MMm-ihing could yet exhihit 
Ueid's own te.-t of active jiower, that '*jM)Wer to jinnluce an etfeit 
rup|MMies iK)wer not to product* it," whirh, f<»r its pirt, clearly is a 
]iresup}K>sitiou of will. **In intelligent rau>es, ' .s^iys Ueid, **the 
IK)wer niay be without heing exerte«l, hut, in inaniuiate t-auses, we 
conceire no power hut what is exerted." Nowada\s, t>f cimrsi*, 
uulike Reid, we may say that it is ipiite jMis>ihlf to see active jKiwcr 
in the inanimate, as in a watch main>i»ring, for example, and even 
re«««rveJ i»ower, as in 8upj»resse<l a« ti<»n of >team, water, elei tririty, 
etc. etc. ; l»ut, in the latter case, the weight suj»pressinu' wtiv --till 
a tleterminable jKiwer. That, however, is true : " Nothing external 
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the identity that was first in either case was there only 
to wake a second, and trifles to wake are numberlessly 
variable. Identity itself nnist be identity of element : 
it is perhaps in mechanism alone that identity is brute : 
chemism, vitidism, intellect, are all rises of level. It is 
prodi<;ious what life, what mind, can make of a motive. 
A cause itself, too, may comi)rise various identities: the 
hangman himself may play the flute or beiit the drum ; 
he is only the hangman when he hangs. The poison 

can introduce into the human mind anything further than the 
general notions of priority and constant conjunction," — unless, with 
Hume, we add neccHsitij, which, with him, means efficacy, i>ower, 
etc. (see Treatise (ed. 1817), p. 115 and p. 217). But, whether in 
the animate or tht* inanimate, causality is to Reid "a first or self- 
evident princijde," " a law of thought," " a necessary truth " ; and 
that, as such, it admits not of logical proof by reasoning. 

Hume, too, to whom Ueid refers liere, equally holds that (118) 
** it is impossible to ihvwnstraie the necessity of a cause," instancing 
such atteiupts thereto as those of Hobbes, Clarke, and Locke. But 
if, as is held by us, the solution of causality lies in identity, there is 
room now for another opinion ; and, indeed, it is perhaps possible 
to find a reference to identity in one or more of the attempts 
named. It may a])] tear that identity can never suggest an absolute 
first ; but further thinking will only end in finding, even in this 
resi>ect, what must sohdy certionite tlie suggestion. When Reid 
writes toCircgory, ** You seem to think that there are different kinds 
of causes, eacli liaving something s])ecific in its relation to the 
effect," may we not construe that very "spiH-ific" in the relation 
into simi»le Identity ? — aware, too, of es.sential diffenaices accoitliug 
to the stage on which causality is taken, as mechanical, vital, intel- 
lectual, <*tc. Held himself very projierly objects to the applying of 
the laws oi matter to those of mind, as though vwtive were but 
tnrpuhey and as tluMigh, consequently, the strongest motive, just like 
the strongest imiKilse, must prevail I 

Very curiously. Held (at p. 11)9), even when occupied in the denial 
of "proi)er causality or efiiciency in any natural cause," gives direct 
exjtression to the principle of Identity. It is an "axiom," he says, 
" ujton which all our knowledge of nature is built, that effects of the 
same kind nnist have the same cause." Was there evermore naively 
a more complete admis>iou ( 
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that kills is the elixir that cures : tlie breatli that blows 
in a flame, blows out a candle. The cause that has an 
oc for an i: in one efVect, may have a y ami a c for a // and 
a i in others. I have seen a col) web to catch flies stop a 
cl«K.'k : and, by the bye, the truth of invariable ante- 
c<?<lents is «»nly glarinj^ there — the ]XMiduluni and the web 
that cau«;ht it time after time till it stop-stop-stopped, 
were only side by side, they entered not the one into the 
other ! " The ettect," says Hume, " is totally different 
from the cause, and consequently can never be discovered 
in it " {Enquiry, sec. iv. i)t. i.). No man can beat Hume 
in iM»wer of countenance to i)Ut a merely jjlausible prajMis 
lis though with the most innocent conviction ; and Kant, 
quite taken in by Hume (ii. 2.'?, but better in ed. 2), 
only re|»eats this. And yet there is no one in this 
world who would not have seen in the cobweb the 
necessary stopjMige of the clock the moment he had 
looked into the latter, — nay, theie is no one in the world 
who would not have ^> priori seen the burden of as nmch 
on the supiMisition that a s])ider was to build in the 
comer of the case just where it stopped the pendidum. 
Kut Kant quite followed Hume when he asked : '* How is 
it ]M»8sible that, when a notion is given me, I can go 
beyond it, and connect with it another which is n<»t at all 
Cf)nUiine<l in the former ? " It is by Hegel, as I have wiid 
elsewhere (and in connection with the IIin<loos), that the 
inmhwjy of Kant, as well as the rnstoni of Hume, some- 
what casually it may be, is suggestively su])i»lemented 
by identify. Not that Hegel, U)Y all that, is one whit 
less serious with the cnUf/ory,i\\\d the necessity of it, than 
Kant : on the c(>ntrary, he is infinitely more so. Thttf, so 
far. it is pro|K?r to say at i»resent, though it would be out 
of place to expand it. 
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24. Eelations of Ideas and Matters of Fact 
— Necessity 

If consequences are to be spoken of here, it is now in 
this immediate connection that one of some importance 
shows. It may he worth while, namely, to turn hack 
one's attention for a little sj^ecial consideration of that 
criterion of necessity which, in a propositional regard, is so 
prominent in Kant. As such, this criterion is a turning- 
point too in that so prevailingly authoritative, and so 
universally believed infallible, distinction between Bela- 
ti<ms of Ideas and Matters of Fact. 

As at once i)erfectly conspicuously placed and equally 
explicitly stated in Hume, perhaps we may be allowed to 
point to his particular notice of it as notably the express 
hcus communis for general reference to the distinction as 
a distinction. This, indeed, is the rather recommended 
to us here in that it is with this distinction Hume oi)en8 
his inquiry into the relation of cause and effect. 

" All the objectts of liuman reason or inquiry," it is so be begins, 
" may naturally be divided into two kinds, viz. Relations of Ide<u and 
Matters of Fad. Of the first kind are the sciences of Geometry, 
Algebra, and Arithmetic ; and, in short, every affirmation which is 
eitlier intuitively or demonstratively certain. That the square of the 
hypothcHuse /.< equal to the squares of two sides is a proposition which 
expresses a relation hutween these figures. That three times five is 
equal to the half of thirty expresses a relation between the.se numbers. 
Proj)ositionss of this kind are discoverable by the mere o]>eration of 
thought, without dependence on what is anywhere existent in the 
universe. Though there never were a true circle or triangle in 
nature, the truths demonstrated by Euclid would for ever retain 
their certainty and evidence. Matters of Fact, which are the second 
objects of human reason, are not ascertained in the same manner ; 
nor is our evidence of their truth, however great, of a like nature 
with the foregohig. The contrary of every matter of fact is still 
l>ossible ; because it can never iuiply a contradiction, and is con- 
ceived by the mind with equal facility and distinctness, as if ever 
so conformable to realitv. Tliat the sua xcill not rise to-morrow is no 
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^^*^ intel]igil)le a projxwitioii, and imi>lie.s no more contr<idiction 
"^lian tlie atfirmative that it will rise. We should in vain, therefore, 
-s^^ ttempt to demonstrate ite falsehood. Were it demonstratively false, 
^ t would imjdy a contradiction, and would never be distinctly con- 
^cacived by the mind. It may, therefore, Iw a subject worthy curiosity 
"^-0 inquire what is the nature <»f that evidence which assures us of any 
^real existence and matter of fact beyond the present testimony of our 
^senses or the nn^ords of our memory. ... All reasonings concerning 
^Knatter of fact seem to be founded in the relation of Cause and 
Effect " (Ejujuiry^ iv. pt. i.). 

I^ibiiitz preceded Hume, the former ilying when the 
^tter was only some five years of a^e. lie, loo, 
^listingiiished, like Hume, between Idejw and Facts, 
Uhough hardly with an equally explicit clearness. At 
least, it is only thus he expresses himself in the 
Monadologie — 

** There are two si)ecies of truths : thos*' of a Fact, and those with a 
Oround. The latter are necessary, and their contrary is impossible ; 
the former are contingent, and their contrary is possible. When a 
truth is necessary, we can find the ground (reason) for it in analysis 
by continuing to resolve it into ever simjder ideas and truths, till we 
reach the ultimate (or first) one. ... At last we reach simple ideas 
which can Ix; defined no further. Then* an* axioms, i)rimitive 
principle's which cannot be proved, nor re<iuire any ; these are 
identical enunciations the contrary of whirli implies an expre.**s con- 
tradiction. ... A truth is necessary if its contrary imjjlies a rontra- 
diction ; if it is not necessary so, it is called contitHiftit. It is a 
necessity that (4od exists, that all right angles are equal to one 
another, etc. ; whereas, it is a ('(mtingent truth that I am in existence, 
and that there are in natun* ImkHcs which have an actual right 
angle" (3fon/i/f., 33, 3."), I^-tter to Coste). 

It is siHXjially interestinj^' in the alM>vo that even to 
Leihnit/., however iiulefinitrly, identity seems to liavc 
emergetl as ultimate principU* : hut for the <lislin<li<tn 
liefore us, we find it in I^cke as wtdl, cjj — 

"General certainty is never to be fitund but in our ideas ; when- 
ever we go to seek it elsewhere in exj)eriment or observations 
without us, our knowledge goes not beyond i»articulars. . . . We 
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can nut know certainly any two ideas to co-exist any fnrther than 
experience by our senses informs us. . . . We cannot tell what 
eflects bodies will produce ; nor, when we see those effects, can we 
so much as guess, much less know, their manner of production. . . . 
We can go no further than particular experience informs us of 
matter of fact, and by analogy to guess what effect* the like bodies 
are, upon other trials, like to produce" (iv. 6, 16 ; iv. 3, 14. 26. 29). 

Evidently, from the above, Matters of Fact are to 
Locke, as they are to Hume, particulars only and incom- 
petent to universals ; contingent only and inadequate to 
necessity. Like Hume, too, Locke knows the co-exist- 
ence of a cause and its effect only by the experience of 
sense ; and neither can he see, whether before or after 
experience, the special tie that binds them. Nor is that 
less remarkable, namely, that, long before Kant, Locke 
should have held inference beyond the particular case of 
causality to depend on analogy. 

Before Locke, Hobbes has it in his Tripos {Human 
Nature, iv. 10) that "Experience concludeth nothing 
universally." Later than Kant, we have the same doc- 
trine in Schelling and Hegel; the one saying (x. 76), 
" Experience can certainly ailbrd notliing universal," — 
and the other (Projmcd., 9), " Experience tells only how 
objects are, not how they invst be, nor yet how they 
should be." L'lstly, we may crown all so far by the 
authority of Aristotle, who {Mcta. 98 1&, 9—13) says, 
" The senses yield not intellectual knowledge, though 
exi)res8 source of that of the particular : they declare 
not the why of anything, as irhy the fire is warm, but 
only that it is warm." 

Now, it is jibundantly phiin that on this express view 
of the matter it is tliat Kant supports himself {ProL, 54); 
he siiys, " Exi)erience tells mo what is, but never that it 
is necessarily so, and must not be otherwise." And that, 
involving, as it does, the contingent probability of 
Matters of Fact, points*? to the apodictic necessity of 
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^Wtifioit of Idtma Kimt tatiliiiues iDtleed : ** We are 

^^uillr m p«i8ftes»ioTi of a pure mttural mence wbieli, 

••tVrfAf//,ss. for prescription to nature, contains laws that 

^'^ A priori mwl Imvc all tliat necessity that is required 

"•^ afKwIrrtie princii»lei* *' ; aii<l then tie calls in witness 

Ht^l H l>|^ijj,m>deutik '' t>| General Phyaie8 which usiiallv 

IP**^*ced<» exi^wmitioiis of natural philosuphy. Hut from 

r*^^^ Siihi^ta nee, Causality, and Reciprocity whicli we know 

*^ there a|ipertinBat. he gi>e8 on to so{*arate certain prin- 

"^^l^le*. mo«4ly indudeil with ihonit namely, Motifin, 

*"^iip0iietnilMliiy, and Inertia, aiisigning for reason that 

^•if^< latter are ** not quite pure and inde)>endent of 

*-»iipirieal fionreoss/* Moreover^ they give no example, he 

^dds, iif a " universality *' psychic^al as well as physical, 

%llt ** cuocBrn w^lely ohject^ of the external Bensea/* 

Kow, I do tifjt know that it 1i»ih ever iH^eu pointed out, 

ii oertainiy, I am disyMised to think, it well may, that 

ia 7ioi the diliereuce alleged whether in the f*ne 

or the other The three latter principles are 

Mf diflbrent from the threi.^ former, either as, firBt, eon- 

fltmii Matters of Fact, or as, weeond, coDcerns Ideag of 

Kulatifjui^ Imprneintbifiti/ : one lx>dy cannot occupy 

line pUre of another. Imrtia : a hody, un interfered 

mth, retains its slate of imition or rest. Motion : New- 

lanV Uiris*^ lawn of nintion arc: (1) Every hotly niui*t 

peffovisr© in il« ^tate of rest, *^r *4 uniform moti^Ui 

in a straight line, unless compelled to chancre it ; (2) 

Erery el)ftii|:e of motion inuBt lie proiK^rtional, etc. ; 

(*S) To every actiim there in alwa}^ opjHKHed an orjual 

n^arUotL Here thi*« lai^t lis evidently* in «<j many words, 

KiititMown law of aetitm ami reiietion; wliy« then,»%hou1d 

th« other two, which are hut one with it. he rejected ? 

SotttUnec, i^nmilily, and reciprocity, if they have a 

faliility inwar*U» have all a look outwards ; antl tlie three 

principles o( imjieBetrability, inortia, and motion 
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are in no respect ditlerent : why, then, should Kant maJc^ 
them different ? 

Was not his only reason this, — that he could not fin* 
categories to suit ? 

Extension, Figure, Divisibility, Attraction, are usually 
enumerated in the same " Proimedeutik," as it is giver 
us ; and might not really a like validity be vindicate 
for all of them ? 

Bui more ! Mvjht not live general coiisidcraiion ^ 
extended ? 

What of all liHattons of Ideas — even in MoMers ^ 
Fact ? 

What we have seen in causality, if we will but thir — : 
of it, may prove to us highly suggestive. What 
out there was this. Causes and effects themselves migl 
be, and were. Matters of Fact ; but still the referenc- 
between them were possibly not of the same nature, ai 
might very well be Relations of Ideas. And just th 
was the case. The relation between them was a relati< 
of identity, and to prove identity between any two w 
to prove a necessity that made them one. In short, it w" 
one thing to refer to existences as existences, and quL 
another to refer to relations as relations. Existenc^^^^ 
simply as existences could only be known empiricall.^^^ 
and a jioderiori as just such and such facts that wer^^^^^" 
then and there present ; but a relation, by very necessitT''^ 
of its own proper nature, apj^ealed to the intellect and 
was discerned by it. Here were differences, and differ- 
ences even diametrically opposed. llelations held of 
intellect ; but existences held only of sense, and what 
held of sense could not pretend to the same authority 
as what held of the intellect. What was intellectually 
seen was surely something naturally a great deal higher 
than what was only sensuously seen : the last was con- 
tingent iind probable only ; but tlie first might be neces- 
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^ ictic. That has lieen the one error all the 

"tmn, tci fix ont^elf iiiti.i tlw i^juslrner/f and so blind 

II Ui Uw reiatum*: lost in the belief that as the 

Uwmet were, the latter must be. Kant made much to 

hiiBAelf of thr hjijjpy lhf»uglil: Wm enusiility the sole* 

exatnjjb* nf Hiinu'thiiig that, u& known, was tmly mutter 

af fact and contingent, at the mme time that in its 

ilhnritr it wim ae aiMTdictie, luiivereul^ and necessary 

any re!ati'>n i>f idaoa ? wf*re there not others? Biit^ 

in the »|iecial regard, it waw after all only a fiasco for Kant 

'" " ti* distinpilwh bt^tween the existence anil the 

,. iighall theBc adilitional examplef* from the 

prineiples of PhysicM might have prompted him 

), he eiime f<irwHrd to the front to pruclaini, 

plWtdy» hiB very triumph ! For, in simple and gcKHl 

truth* thai i» i^ttl] the fact : it is the categories that are 

liin Iriumph. 

But, limt of all* it fieeum to have been the mathematics 
timt led him to this, lie mw (m he said) that '' mathe- 
nialiral jydgment^ un^ nil tfynlhetic,*' at the same time 
timi Uiey are all i>f "an a priori neeessity/' and, again* 
lIlAl they are uU ta]>jible of being ** exhibited in per* 
o^ptiiiii*' (AVi/<7r 0/ Aor AV/i^/K, IntPKluetion, \X It 
rather plejAsetl Idtn, in bin uwu sueeesft, to regret (VI,) that 
Ilume'ti j;ood mnm* wai* not led tcj see in ma thematic what 
Im? (Kaiit) i«iw. The [jrojio^itifjii, That the straight line 
i» liie •hortaat, m apidictie ; but it is not more ajKKlictie 
than thit Every change must hiiv*' a ciim*c. It wai* these, 
asul othift projicmitions like thi*si% that led Kant to per- 
^ptitm. and f»c»rcepti«jn of svutheaia. Straiglit concerns 
qoaljty, but ahurk'sl conciTns quantity; and, conse- 
40tfiiUy, it in ine^jniptent for analysiii to <kirive the one 

^fMia ihe other. Hegel nuikes a somewhat promineiit 
point iJi rc^ji*<:lJon iif thi**. He {Iamj,^ u 241), again.Ht Kant, 
kklda thf» tramiition from ijuatitY to ijuantiiy U% be rinite 
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aualytic. " The simplest, said of a quantum, is the least, 
and the least said of a line in space is the shortest." 
This is Hegel. Nevertheless, the truth is rather with 
Kant: there is really a synthesis in the case and 
through perception. We have, here, in fact, an 
exemplification of Locke's pregnant remark of how the 
mind may " change the idea of its sensation into that 
of its judgment." The sensation straight of the line is 
changed into the judgment shortest. In fact, it is just 
an instance of what we have been talking about ; we 
sensuously perceive the existence (line), but we irUet- 
lectually perceive the relation (shortest). Nor, as will 
be very obvious now, is it in any respect otherwise with 
the proposition that Every change must have a cause. 
The change itself we can see only sensuously ; but the cause 
that is implied we can equally see only intellectually. 

And this brings us to our last consideration here. 
Mathematics, quite as much as physics, — nay, quite as 
much as experience, depends on an element double — oni 
tJie element double at once of existence (Matter of Fact) 
and notion (Eelation of Ideas). This amounts to saying 
that even in mathematics, if, on the one hand, we see 
intellectually, we also, on the other hand, see only 
sensuously: even in mathematics there is eyesight 
sensuous quite as well as eyesight intellectual, and the 
difference between them is, that while the one is but 
sight, the other is insight. Still, to sight lines — ay, 
parallel lines, — circles, triangles, squares, oblongs, angles, 
points, arc quite as much in sense, and of sense, and 
sensuously sensible — really and at bottom — quite as 
much as any amount of bricks and mortar, a Some of 
them, or a whole lyondon of them ! " Though there 
never were a true circle or triangle in nature, the truths 
demonstrated by Euclid would for ever retain their 
certainty and evidence," says Hume, as Locke had in 
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the same way said before him: "Whether there be 

^Zky square or circle existing in the world or no — the 

deij[:ioiLStrations which depend on their ideas are the 

same": and, no doubt, this has been, and still is, 

the? universal belief, parallel lines, triangles, circles 

'"easily being always put as if priori beside such empirical 

^*ii«~ig8 as water and ice, bullet and cushion, ship and 

^^r^^f^jim, sun and stone, etc. etc*. Kut, for all that, lines, 

^•'i-ai^ngles, circles, etc., are but abstractions from empirical 

^**i»:ag8 — are but abstractions from the things of sense, 

'•'^l^r ttiat and nothing more. Hume and Locke my, 

'*"*=^^»"^ there never a circle or a sijuare in existence, its 

^**'-*-th8 would remain: but I wiy, were there never an 

^***i anary thing in existence, such abstracts as squares 

*"*^^ I circles, lines and triangles, the whole estate of 

tP^^^ -»»uetr}', would still Ikj on the black-board, as it 

^^=^ *■**, Hank. No talk of, were there never a wjuare 

**^ ^^xistence, cau make an a jmori of it. We have 

^ ^^**itubly such indefinite vague ideas Jixal within us, and 

^'^ ^ do sepmite such things as triangles, et<\, in tin* 

^* • ^ght tliat they are a jfn(fri and ideal, from all 

*^*^-^taner of ordinary bricks and imving stones, as though 

^*^*3e latter were alone empirical and real, l^ut if wt» 

^^^-^ look at it all in dayliglit, we shall find it quite 

^^^^rwise. We do see with eyesight the figures in the 

^^*^^lc: they are sensible, and they are sensuous. Tlie 

^^^t?lusion is, therefore, that Mathesis, if it is aiMMlictic 

^*^^, so to say, r> priori in its relations, is in no wise less 

^^^tingent and t) poHtcriori in its existences : ' and tliat 

^^t 8o being in its case, the same may very well be 

'This oontradtH with KantV (v. 7o->) Pi-iiteiire : ** Matlieiimtirftl 
fto|io0itioiM are always judgiufnts <> prton\ and not cnqiirical ; ffir 
tllCT Uring iiecei"«ity with them, which can n(»t K* gnt fnmi cxjHTi- 
tnet. But if you will not grant this, woh Ian -have it sol ami 
I limit my pro|K»ition to pun» niatheniatio'-, wh«^si» n«»tinn ju^t has 
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in the case of whatever ordinary concretes shall, in their 
existences, imply relations. Kant, with the Persa of 
Plautus in his head, holds (viii. 116) that "to try to 
ex-press necessity from a proposition of experience 
(ex pumice aquam) is an express contradiction." But 
that is not so certain. Even Kant contradicts himself 
here, where the " Erfahrungssatz " (the proposition of 
experience) is elsewhere (iii. 58), as necessary, carefully 
distinguished from the " Wahrnehmungssatz " (the pro- 
])08ition of perception) which is only contingent (not 
but that for Kant the contradiction is only one of 
expression). At all events, we have seen Kant forcibly 
exclude such pliysical ciitegories as Motion, Impenetra- 
bility, and Inertia from the society of his own physical 
ciitegories. Substance, Cause, and Reciprocity, for no 
other reason, as it seemed to us, but that they did not 
fit into his Tahlr (which he was fain to believe complete 
with only so many, and no more), and not because they 
were not equally apodictic in their evidence. Aeconl- 
ingly, it is quite in reason to surmise that, if these three 
or these six physical ])ropo8ition8 are of such and such 
validity, there may very well be others equally valid, 
and indeed a great many others ; for, not so very long 
ago, Kant's twelve categories seemed to us but a very 
])Oor allowance of the bread of necessity for all tliat 
siick of the immeasurable sense-contingency. There are 
laws connected with gravity and the centre of gravity, 
tlie mechanical powers, optics, etc., which all involve 
necessity, and a necessity as assured, as evident, and as 
much referent to an idea as any one of all Kant's 

it that it implies, not empirical, but merely pure perception <) 
Itriort" Tliat there is distinction here is rather dim ; but wliat I 
say in the text is tliat these lines, circles, squares, etc., rest on 
experience at last ; for I deny pure pen^eption : sj>ace is to me an 
empirical j>erception. 
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-welve cau in effect evince. Does any one mean to 
tell me that the weighing down in the balance of the 
ine pound, or of anything whatever less than itself, by 
the two ]>ound is not a case that implies necessity and 
in idea with an insight ? Is not darkness on the earth 
the necessity of an e<!lipse of the sun by the moon, as 
even night is that — to call it so — of an eclipse by the 
earth itself ? A turtle on its biick might lie for ever, 
iin example of the first law of motion. Buttons with 
button-holes and hooks with eyes are in very truth 
relations of necessity. And just consider the clove- 
hitch. You have seen it on your row-boat when you 
liave ttiken two half-turns of the painter round a thole- 
pin ; and the surgeon is glad of it above the elbow of 
the dislocated shoulder. The two turns are very 8imj)le, 
but the ro|KJ-end between them is only the better and 
the better clinched the more and the more you pull at 
the other. It is really a system of necessity that is 
here, and quite as much so as any triangle is such. If 
a triangle is a necessity of the Kelations of Ideas, so is 
the clove-hitch. If a triangle is synthetic, so is the 
dove-hitch. Nay, even say this, If a triangle is a prkm, 
90 is the clove-hitch ! For if the construction of the 
clove-hitch is a Matter of Fact, and all its lines exist- 
ences of sense, it is not one whit less so in either resi)ect 
with the triangle : I have myself constructed it on the 
black-boani or the i)aper out of lines that are existences.* 
Mathematically, as we have heard from iKjth Locke 

' Of ci»ursi», a roprtl liiu? is, «> to s|>rak, mon; i-tnirsi-ly physical 
than ail i'mXvi/ line ; an<l, of course, also tlie latu*r nee<ls not, for it^ 
realisation in relation, as tlio former d«H?s, the action of a physiciil 
force ; but the relation is notionally <lue to construction in Itoth, at 
the same time that the force wliere it is \vante<l is given, and hemp 
ii» not a bit more physical tlian ink or clialk. Sailors* knots, 
veaven' knots, onlinary douMe knot.*?, etc., are all similar : and 
we have already made reference to niechaniciil power?, centi-e of 
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and Hume, existence, as existence, does not enter into 
consideration. What alone is mathematically in con- 
sideration are the relations of the figures, let these 
figures themselves be real, or be they only ideal : " The 
demonstrations which depend on their ideas are the 
same," says Locke, " whether they themselves exist or 
not." We, for our part, suggest only that what is true 
of relations, ideas, m figures may be true also of relations, 
ideas in things. But things are matters of fact ; and 
Hume has but this moment told us that, " The contrary 
of every matter of fact is still possible, because it can 
never imply a coiitradiction" Matters of fact 1 Yes ; but 
matters of fact just mean existences, and be as it may 
with them, may it not be altogether different with their 
relations — the ideas they imply ? We have suggest^ 
more than imo physical object as in place here; but 
memories both of work and play combine to make our 
favourite the clove-hitch. We ask at once of the clove- 
hitch, would not the contrary of what it is imply a 
contradiction ? One end of a line is in the bite of a 
knot on it, and no force whatever in pull at the other 
end but will make the bite faster! Would not the 
contrary of this — the bite looser, that is — imply a con- 
tradicticm ^ Though there were never a true clove- 
hitch in existence, would not the truth demonstrated of 
it for ever retiiin its certainty and evidence ? Or to 
take it in Locke's way. Were there now no clove-hitch 
existing anywhere in the world, yet the idea annexed to 
that name, would it ever at any time cease to be what it 
is ? And the rationale of this, is it not that to take it 
otherwise would come to be a denial of identity being 
identity f For, in all these constructions, whether by 

jjfniviiy, optics, etc. Then the calculus itself adinitB the physical 
clement of motion, time, etc. ; and neither we nor it have the least 
wish to say that physical nccesjjity is intellectual necessity. 
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ihalk, by ink, or by rope, the principle of insight is the 
iame : identity — still identity. 
And 80 now, then, we come to this. A category is but 

I relation : and if identity is the principle of all relations, 
ind of relations as such, will not this same identity prove 
4) be in the end the principle of the categories likewise ? 
rhat not of causality alone, as we have seen with Hegel, 
ind not even, it may be, of categories as such, but that 
he single virtue, the single nerve of cogency and validity 

II fj^nercU^-even in sense, even in the ordinary affairs of 
laman life and action — should he simply — identity ! 

No doubt we have left behind us, we ourselves, more 
than one reference that opposes, or seems to oppose, 
liflference to identity; and no doubt many others — 
nmply difference as such in fact — will occur generally in 
suggestion. But this we have granUnl : while it is often 
lifferenoe that is alnne explicit, we can only trust in the 
implication of identity. How difference the most palp- 
ikle can disappear into identity we see in the triangle 
in which two angles (the internal and opposite ones), 
lifferent the one from the other, may collapse into the 
«ngie outer angle that is itself different from both. The 
proof there is the alx>lition of differosnce, and thealM)lition 
)f difference is the instillation of identity. Analysis itself 
is RVDthetic of something in something eL«o : and so it is 
^e can say the effect t/? found by analysis in the causi». 
rhat water, that ico, can set potassium on fire — what 
iifference in nature can Ix* greater than that — fire and 
rater, ice and heat ? And yet even there all difference 
liaappears the moment we w^e the torch of oxygen ; for 
re still hope that affinities may be explained. There 
nay be all manner of different existences to sense without, 
.nd yet all manner of identical ideas to intellect within. 
t is sense, externality itself, that is tlu* <lifference : but 
t is reason that is the within and identitv. 
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But what now is the ground of identity itself, even as 
within, even as in reason, even as in intellect ? — But of 
this later. 

25. Kant's Theory again — the Mill 

With this discussion of an import^mt consequeTice we 
return to oiu* main theme in regard to Kant generally. 

And here, wo have no doubt, it must have long ago 
struck the reader that Kant's materials — even for the 
perception of a universe vnthmd — are all of them 
emphatically %mthin. The matter, the substance of the 
things in this universe is, in series, (1) but so much 
inward Sensation in my own subject; (2) Categories that 
throw these sensations of my own out into Time and 
Space — categories, too, that are as ideal spiders in pigeon- 
holes of my own, ideal also and private ; lastly, (3) Time 
and Space, themselves as much my oum, and as much mere 
subjectivities within Jis the sensations, and the categories, 
and the pigeon-holes, and my very subject itself. Nay, 
God himself is relegated to a pigeon-hole not a bit 
bigger than the others ! In short, how is this to ]>e 
imaged but by — say, a little loooden mill, dipi>ed into a 
stream that sets its wheels agoing, the motion of which 
wheels of its own it is that seems, but only seems, to 
throw up around it this vast universe ; and all the time 
the stream, which idone moves it, is unseen, unknoun, and 
no more tlian — philosophically — at the best dreamed o/\ 

It is this little mill that to Noack is the supreme 
result of the sanest and soundest possible knowledge — 
that, namely, tliat is due to the experience of the senses ; 
as, after all, it is this little mill that, to Kant himself, 
and the most devoted of his connnentators, is nothing 
loss at last than the achieved explanation of nature and 
tlie laws of nature. In Kant himself there is no scarcity 
of references to his own success in this respect : " There 
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mre oerlaic laws, aod that d ^rriori, wlmh first make 
Btttum pcwwihkr '* ; this (ii, 181) is quite a iimial refrain 
of ht8» be himm^»li Iwiug the fortunate diBCuverer thereof, 
■ail HO hy his eommeutjitfjrs lauded in €a^elsi^ therefor 
II tn hy him wc know how both pure php?im htmI \i\nv 
maiAefnaiifs are inrnfible ! "The categories " lie tellB \m, 
" lirosoibe lawis d prwri to nature ; natiu^, for law and 
firder, ilei»*j!ydM on the Categories" (774-76). 

It is eerUiuly in coiJ6et|ueHCo of lIiih mi II that Kaiit 
IS lo 8ehojM?nliauer the greatest of iibiloBophers : he has 
|p%'<*ii him the Maifft, he lias given him pore IdeiiUKiii, 
and JMi he haa given him &o '* nineh that h great that hin 
siTtiit (KaJit'a) miglit say to Iiim (Schopenhauer), in the 
Witftl^ nf Homer : ''A'^vp 8' ^5 rot dw ot^Bak^mf €\ov, jj 
W(H» €irf}€t» (I liave taken the mist fmni your eyeR which 
%m them hefore).*' * Itut if Kant, in this way, has 
Seliojitfiihancr a pure iikudist, he has lantftred tlie 
baknoe by jnaking Nciack i|uite nn pure a realint. And 
that is «£faiige — the number of eantnwHetory merils that 
Kant i* held gf>od for He is Ui sunie the thafiipitm of 
livfiieal seienee, and ectually to otherw the ehampiim of 

^tafiliymeal «eiencG,- — ^to titese a spiritualist, aa to thorn? 
A matcThiliwt. S*h an here, an idt^ilist to Sehoi»enIiauer» 
id a reaJii^t to Noaek. 

Kinek is nuthin^ if not an Aufgeklarler, pure and 
iiinpli^ W« »hall see this again ^ and how wroth he ie 
with it<»b«!spierre when, fftr the coiisoIati*»n of humanity , 
tiit (I£'pi«e«pierr<?) "deeretirt " religion in Frame anew — as 
Ail tttitj, rurth<5r; in the wane way, Noniething of that 

* Hie ilmiigi? tljtn^nliijtil Schapeahauur i\ tlmt| itotivitli^t^aditig 
ftU tiii i^illttuijum for hi* ^j%*wUvyi of philowjphrr*, MliHiicf in 
GfHkcirln Iftrtimti, W diR'^ ai>t tie'iute, fur nil thnU "iitiplv to 
tun U*gnat4^t of |ihiKM!»i]»lirrii plulrt^iipby. N'ot i>n<? thing ihat 
Mo^^ 10 tilt Btc'iu^J l^mjik nf die **iry*«iem" <lfH'N )m> letive ''tJind' 
lim— imUM, to U^ fiurL% Uie tuUt ia it— tlu^ Mmj^. (Si^ iht? 
r ^ S^kuIMm mimfi*h^ for Januar;}^ 1870.) 
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other wrath of his (Noack's) against the apparently 
spiritual proceedings of Fichte and Schelling. But 
specially now we have in mind what bears on " Erfahrung" 
that Erfahrung of Kant, that sane and sound sensible 
experience of Kant, which draws from Noack so many 
expressions of heartfelt admiration and unlimited 
applause. Well, now, — if no one else in the world can 
figure it, picture it, name it, better, — that sane and 
sound experience, that experience and perception of the 
special senses as with the rest of us, that experience of 
common sense, is all to be seen and understood there — in 
that little mill ! God, Freewill, and Immortality, emotion 
of the Sublime, emotion of the Beautiful — of all these 
each is but an individual member of the wheelwork that 
is within ; each category is a wheel within. Time and Space 
are wheels within, and Sensation is the master wheel that 
moves all, as moved itself by what it is dipped into— 
the Stream that — wlmty whence, or if — wholly unknown, 
is only feigned in supply of the motion, which is the 
necessity of supposition for consummation at last 
Noack tells us (i. 127) that Kant "took his place from 
the first on the fruitful terrain of Experience — experience 
that sprang solely from the perception of the senses, 
and was alone by the j^erception of the senses to be 
substantiated " : and this is experience, and the whole 
experience that is meant, — To go to the window^ namely, 
and look out. — Now, fancy that the explanation, the 
philosophy of what you see from the window is that — 
wonderful little mill I And this to Noack shall be 
the ultimate of wisdom ! — the extraordinary and never 
to be expected discovery of a genius and an intellect, 
which, again and again m his wonder, he cannot but 
name " gigantic " ! It is really because of its rationale, 
as accurately tyi)ed in our little Mill, that Noack stands 
by " cxjfcricjice " : to him the sole source and measure 
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** is^rtaiittj is the peFception of senge ; and it is this 
•«*^t cooditit^ns ]m [loleniic against the egn of Fichte and 
^^^helling. Reference here to his own pages (i. 119-122) 
^*^ll lireUly pro%'e this, Noack, it would seem, has con- 
^■"^ced hitrisell of the non-reahty of the ego, ** In our 
*^lf- perception/* he says, ** we come to know our- 
•^Ivwi mhh in the manner in which " (aa Kant very 
^Xpneitfily told hnu) ** we appear to ourselves in 
*Jiner sense. Only by the way in which our itmer 
*^Iing ift afliHit^fd by the apjiearanoe of our own nature 
du we get aei|uatnt7inc6 with oureelves. Only l*y this, 
ti^at the inner sense, with help of imagination, combines 
inUt the unity of conseiousness the complex of our 
ftereeptionH m cnncerns our api)e«raut aUite — only so d(»e8 
understanding get to the judgment / thifik/* The con- 
ception of the ego itself is quite enipty. he continues 
{I 120); ""it is soinetlmLg of which, so mon as it is 
reganled liv itnelf a]iart, we vmt ftrrm not the least idea; 
HHiod which, rather, we turn in a peri>etual circle, at the 
ttuie lime, indec^l, thtit we must always make use of it, in 
orter t** judge Minntthing af it, Htill without being able 
mil the same to make, in respect of our sense-cognition, 
a»y further use of it whatever/' If this ego is oidy 
*'ai tliougir* the grntmd tn the api>earances of sense — 
•mly " problematically and hyiHithetically *' no: it ilaelf 
m nothing '* in itself real *': it can he only a men* 
aebefiia — simply reguhitive — from which " not the 
•isaUiffit actuality can he drawn.*' "The iihascis of this 
l^o are mere apfiearances of the inner sensk^^, even m^ 
mttim 10 the mnn of ap]mar&DCe« for outer mnise*** 
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Xow, most (Hsoplc will Hnd n. good deal tliat is strange 
tu all tfa4t "To a tlH>tight which is in us/' Noack sayt. 
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with astonishment (123), "we give an independent 
actuality " — why, what does he himself do with " us " ? 
Who are the " we," pray ? Who are the " we " whq 
" appear to ourselves " and have " our own natiu-e," who 
have " our perceptions " and " our self-perceptions," who 
have " our inner feelijags and our outer feelings," " our 
inner sense and our outer sense," who have " our imagina- 
tion," " our understanding," " our judgment," " our unity 
of consciousness," our " us " that says to " us " " I think" ? 
Who are the " we " that in a perpetual circle turn round 
and round that funny " I " ? What can this " we " be if 
not this funny ** I " itself — this " I " that is only " as 
though " it were something real, a mere " schema," and 
" regulative " ? A Talchan with the Scots is also a mere 
schema — a stuffed calf's skin, namely, and also " regu- 
lative " — to swindle the cow of its milk ! Is this " I " 
anything more than such regulative Tulchan — a mere 
make-believe to swindle a judgment from us < And a 
.judgment, we may ask, of what ? Why, we have nothing 
to judge of but '' Appearances " ! Appearances without, 
Appearances within ; and the " I " itself is a mere Ap- 
pearance also ! — But that is the world — these three 
Appearances together are the world. What an extra- 
ordinary world this world must have loomed to Noack ! 
Scepticism ! What scepticism could be more of a 
" Terror" than this scepticism f. And Noack gives it to 
Kant ! Scepticism ! " the spectre of a meaningless 
universe and illusory human nature " ! That is said (by 
l^rofessor Fraser) of Hume : and we have been innocently 
thinking that Kant was to refute Hume ! 

"Sind (i. 120) dergleichen verniinftelnde Schliisse nicht 
die Sophist ik der Vernunft selbst ? " 

" Are not such mal-reasiming conclusions but the 
Sophisflk of roas<»n itself^" 

We loss back to Noack his own ball. 
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No drmbt, as has \>een said, Noack saw in the " I *' 
generally only, to say so, the physiological result of his 
concrete existence : and, no doubt, he distinguished 
l>etween that concrete existence and the " I " as a mere 
tenn, w) to speak, that in a generalising way named it. 
But can it be maintained that any such view is at all 
true to the facts that are ? Xo doubt, our self-percep- 
tion as we get uj) of a morning, or as we lather our chin 
at the h>oking-glass, can only be as we find it — that is, 
Hiiniething empiriciil and corp)real, and still an I ; but 
tliat is not the I-I of our thinking, and the ([uestion 
then is certainly not of how I feel in he^irt or lungs, in 
At^oinach or intestines. It is not to be denied either that 
t^liis latter I, the thinking I, S(» far as it can be distin- 
^uishiHl from the empirical I, has a singularity of its 
O'wu. In one way it is just I, simply I, and no more 
t^Kian I, the complete catholicity of which has been already 
*^*nply established. So far it looks empty, abstmct, a 
» » lere thought, a mere refie<*tion ; but it is not empty — 
^^11 the eontniry, it in the full, thv plenum, tlu? one full, 
^ lie one plenum ; the one foison and the one virtue : it 
i*^the all and it is the one. It is the bend of the bow 
— — the n?«//.s ; it is the nerve, and it is the sinew. If, a 
^iioment ago, identity ])roved to us such a pervading 
l*rincii>le, Oiat may have struck us as a ditliculty — How, 
«t« in the case of our other fiivts, figure identity as a first, 
und so ask for an instant whence a first identity couM 
W ? Identity of whnt — identity witli irhat, we might 
mutter ? Why, with what but with itself ? This, the 
Ego, the identity with itself, the one, single, solo and 
necessary identity ! If only relation can be inrorj)onited 
with the brain, and not the thing or things in which it 
is — then this is the one sovereign relation, the universid 
solvent, the alcahest, that more than transmutes into 
gold, that creates rather! This that has itself within 
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itself is all-independent of another : it is freedom's self, 
freewill's self ; it is negative of any other — and so " the 
pure negativity " ! This, that to Noack is but the corner 
of an address designatively attached, is the principle of 
philosophy and the principle of more ! As self-"se^," it 
transcends all difficulty of a beginning, too; and it is 
the middle term ! It alone is tJie middle term that is the 
entire secret of the universe ! 

How strangely different things are as they are named 
— how strangely different according as they are looked 
at ! — Say to yourself that He says to Himself : 

I Am That I Am ! 
Noack says once (i. 30), "The ego is but the becoming 
aware or conscious that we think ! " And what, pray, 
we may ask, would you have more ? Good Heavens ! 

just suppose it off ! " And in an instant all was 

dark ! " " The assumption," continues Noack, " that 

this * thinking ' can only be apprehended as the act of 
the actually existent unity of a self-subsistent being is 
utterly incapable of proof." Well now, if ego were not 
tlie thinking of ego — if I did not think I, where could 
an I be ? Yet Noack has homage for his intellect who 
says {Encyc., i. 47) : " Every man is a whole world of 
ideas which are buried in the night of the ego ! '* 

Noack says again (i. 124) : " The subject is determined 
only by what in the predicate is added to it, . . . but we 
must always go out of our mere idea of the ego to give it 
existence." Then we have Kant's hundred dollars, which, 
Though they are tliought, not also are. By which we are 
to understand that, as thinking the dollars adds no predi- 
cate of actuality to them, so neither does my thinking I 
actualise I. But the difference is vital. The dollars 
that I think, are iiot ; but the I that I think, is. If I 
exists because I is thought, it is not less true that I is 
thought because T exists. I think T am because I am : 
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when I no longer am, I shall no longer think I am. 
Xoack falls short at his very start ; for if it is by the 
predicate, the esse, the Was, that the subject is determined, 
then it is just esse, Wm, existence, that the I exhibits as 
already implied. The I is not only a thought, but a fact. 
Parallel between the dollars and the 1, tliere is none. 
The I is not an empty " Tautologie " : it is a concrete 
and full. 

It is really astonishing the very small case that Noack 
makes of the fact — " that I think," dass ich denke 
(i. 1208.). That I think — that is not much! The 
thoughts that I think are not mine — it is not I that 
think them ! That I of mine is only " an empty I — 
never once even a notion, let alone a perception " ! 
What, then, is judgment ? — what are the categories ? 
Who or what is it that judges ? To whom or wlmt do 
the categories belong ? Who or what is it that sees the 
case, and instantly fixes it with one or other of them ? 

It is very certain that Fichte's I is not Noack 's I. 
'' An I that through its determination of self is the deter- 
mination as well of all that is not self *' — that to Fichtti 
18 " the idea of the Godhead " ! How different " the 
founder of the critical philosophy," cries Noack ! He 
went first, but ** how modest and considerate his steps " ! 
Yet what was the ultimate of that founder himself ? 
Why, Die reine Apjycrceptioii ! Fichte's unci Schelling's 
Ttines Ich I The unity that was the apj)erception of 
Kant 18, in simple and good truth, nothing less, and 
nothing else, than Fichte's and Schelling's Ego ! Why, 
Fichte, in efiect, did take it from Kant ; while Sclielling 
again, still more in effect, took it from Fichte. 

And that is as much as to siiy that Kant — the Kant 
who to Noack knew only plain, solx^r, sensible experience 
itaelf — was quite as extravagant, ay, quite as " Romantik,' 
•8 ever a Fichte, or as ever a Schelling was ! Noiick 
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himself quotes from Professor Schulze in testimony of 
this (i. 99) ; for, "How," Schulze asks, "if we know not 
things in their reality, and if even our own ego be equally 
unknown to us, do we know that this ego is the source 
of that whole body of cognition which is due not to the 
senses, but to it ? " — " Man's mind (i. 100) being for Kant 
the wonderful sea-deep out of which, unconsciously, all 
the forms of things arose, so that the revelation of self 
within is the revelation as well of all that we see 
without." 

And that is Kant. " No doubt," says Fichte ( W. W,, 
i. 15), " it is just the business of the Criticiil Philosophy 
to show that it is perfectly from the mind itself that all 
that is present in it is to be explained and understood." 
That is not realism, that is the very essence of idealism. 
And that it was — that alone it was — that inspired the 
shout of welcome and acclaim that burst on Kant when 
he rose This man has at length proved, it was said, 
that we do not owe all to wliat comes from without, but 
that we do know — transcendentally know — from withm. 
So it. was that Carlyle sang of those " deepest of all 
illusory Appearances for liiding wonder. Space and Time, 
which were spun and woven for us from before Birth 
itself, to clothe our celestial ile for dwelling here, and 
yet to blind it " ! So it was, too, that Emerson told his 
audience : " It is well known that the Idealism of the 
present day accjuired the name of Transcendental from 
Immanuel Kant." The Transcendentalist further, he 
said, perceives that " the senses are not final ; the senses 
give us representiitions of things, but what are the 
tilings themselves, we cannot tell : he reckons the world 
as an appearance." This Transcendentalist of Carlyle 
and Emerson contrasts rather with that well-advised 
realist in his sober senses of Noack ! But, as contrasted 
with simple sense, is not that little wooden mill of the 
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strsLTkge world within, enough ? Emerson, indeed, goes 
too far. The Transcendentalist, he says, " believes in 
inira<^le, in inspiration, in ecsttisy." I do not take 
Innnanucl to have believed in miracle, in inspiration, or 
®ven in ecstasy — poor man ! he was never married. 

^Vlien one hears Noack vaunting how it was only by 

** ®**f tilirungsmiissige Beobachtung " that Kant proceeded, 

one Nvonders if it was only by " observation " that Kant 

caino to his Time and Space, or his Things-in- themselves ? 

** I^^^Viihrung, authentication through Erfahrung, experi- 

enoo grounded on perception," that is the whole test, and 

'^oiiroo, and measure, and fulcrum of truth, and yet with 

*** tills exjierience we never get once to rrafiff/l A 

^'^'**lorful consummation of the thinker who only *'con- 

'*^*^«1 the exi>crimental philosophy of Bacon, I^cke, 

^^^'t^^ley, an<l Hume"! Tliey founded on sense, the a 

^^^^^^ ^^iori : and it was just his prcuHum that, like Fichte 

'**' i^'helling after him, he founded on the f> priori, on 

^Ko<| intellect, on "pure apj)er(e})tion," which, as said, 

'»vit *' Fichte 8 and Schelling*s pure Ich." Ay, and 

^*^^ is t/u foundation. I care nr»t that the cmpiric^il 

^'^ ^liould \)e tem})orary and j»ass. l*ass ! of course it 

*^^*^^^5s. The finite ego jjasses — as every other Unite 

^**^>e; but every finite that i)a«ses — bread, water, wine 

'^t, ill was. Neither do I care that lh<» empirical ego 

^^^^l«l have fibres in and from atoms of \]w material. 

*^ is the truth: The last is the moaning ami the 

**^^*^>c>se of all the rest. All (haf that is, alone is that / 

^*^*?<llt be, — all that that is, alone is for that /is! A 

. '^*^lil at all is only for I — the Finite I : a worM at all 

* ^^Uly 6y I — the Infinite I. I as I is the first and the 

^ : it is the cachrt of creation. 

Kant has an enormous vogue at present. Not a 
***Uine ajtjiears now that, if it have any pretension 
^Htever to speak of mind, attemi»ts not to give it face 
14 
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by use of the name. From Germany itself for long ^w — ' ^ 
have heard no call but to go back to Kant. Kant^^^^ 
great critique, however, was in the main an answer t;;— --o 
the questioning of Causality in Hume ; and we cannc=>t 
HO fail in self-respect as to doubt the results of a life 
time's reflections — at least, in so far as concerns trutfc 
We hope at the same time that, in criticism as lately < 
Noack, we have not grudged quotation from that stron - 
contrasting testimony of his. Noack was m the positio ^^rm 
to speak ; and we have no desire unfairly to derogat^*^ 
from either the man or his words. His opinion of Kaczz^t 
is consi)icuous on every page, we may say, of the voluiir-^e 
we quote from. As regards the quality of Kant's worK. *k, 
we can hear (i. 112), for example, of **his punctiuc— ^aal 
accuracy of anxious incjuiry — his constant cautious ei cir- 
cumspection, that questions every step, that will n*- -«f^t 
entangle itself in any false show of deluding fallacie^i^aes, 
that will throw itself into no spurious discovery." An-^tnd. 
no doubt, the findings of our own, as above, suflScient ^=^'y 
contrast with this: we ask only that they be compare^^^^'- 
Of the man Kant himself, Noack can be quoted (i 2 2) 
as speaking thus in the midst of his grief and indignati<^^ ^" 
over the reaction that Fichte and Schelling for a tiiz^ — J"® 
caused : — 

" On the l)ank.s of the Saale a reaction began to take fomi agai^^^ ^^ 
the principles of the i>hiloso2)hical revolution which the grand f-^^W 
man of Kbnigsberg had originated. In consequence of the n — *^ 
direction wliirh, after Kant'8 achievement, the spirit of the time h^cr^^^' 
taken, a*^ well as of the ] predominating vogue of the influences of i^^hc 
day which resisted it, the critical Kant was supjdanted and (^^'i^ 
jjlaced. The pure reilex of liis world-shattering intellectual d^^^^ 
was blurred ; the ch^ar contours of his critical action liad a fa- ^^■ 
transference given them to the foggy region of the dark and l '^"* 
understood neces^iitios of faith, whose clouds had already withdra "^^ 
the hrief illumination of that critique from eyes that were too d *'^' 
to bear the light all-dazzling as it first shone. Against that W^^^ 
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*^^re oppoeeri themselves the dogmatic interests and hazy senti- 
mental needs of the next generation ; and so it appeared that fate 
■**^ defrauded not only him himself who brought the light, but 
^Ven hii< very Jige, of the best fruit of this criti^iue. In the first 
«ieat of one-sided acceptance and appliance of his ideas, the age 
^aght cmly tc» Kant's dressing-gown and slipijers, and left lying 
lintouched and unnoticed the rol)e that should deck his heroic form 
and constitute the true mantle of fame for the giant-magnitude of 
this great spirit." 

I know uot that I may uot without impropriety 
venture to quote from an uupublished and uncommuni- 
cated letter of Mr. Carlyle's, written to me " 8th 
Octr. 1867" (more than thirty years ago!), which I 
think is relevant hete. What I wish to quote runs 
thuH : — 

"Kant, in whose Idterit, etc. I have In^en reading lately (with con- 
siderable weariness for most part), seems to nie in spirit ual stature 
too, what he was in iKxlily, *not abovi* T) feet '2' I Essentially a 
imallf most methodical, clear and niml»le man, — very like that 
Portrait in Srhuh*rt^ I sh** think ; tlu* line sharp cheery honest i'ye:^^ 
brow, intellect : and then those jirojectcd Mpiizzically cautious, etc. 
etc.) /i;m, and that weak receding \h>ov chin. Not an Alles-zermal- 
mender the least in the world, but much rather a (4ar-manches- 
zcmageuder I — Who was it tlmt first gave him the other epithet? — 
Will you tell me, too, where is that ab^ the sturnj firmament and 
*eiu€ of ntjht ami icnnuj : which ha» dwelt with me many years but 
only at second hand ?" 

My object here, naturally, is simply to contrast the 
quotations. The gigantic hero of Noack was hut an 
essentially small man to Carlyle ! And surely, at least 
in the face of what we have come to see, there is some- 
wliat of a disprojyortion, apparently, l)etween what Kant 
was or did and the values, not by Noack alone, but even 
quite jwpnlarly, assigned to him, — assigned, that is, 
without a glimjise of actual discernment and guided 
only by some half-heard rumour. We read of liim, for 
example, as tended at the last as any best-tended king 
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was never better tended : we read of his poor body lying 
in state — lying in such state as could not have been 
more real had it indeed been a king's (sixteen days 
unburied !) ; nay, we read of signs appearing in the 
heavens at his death, even «is we hear of them when 
great Julius died ! No fautor of philosophy but will 
be pleased at any honour shown to Kant — to him the 
cheery, good, wise, little soul tliat passed his innocent 
little jokes at his chaste little dinner-table — to him, 
above all, who wrote all that. But, when he thinks of 
all and realises all, he will be miable on the whole not 
to acknowledge within himself a certain sense of dis- 
proportion. Kant, he will think, wrote a good deal 
before the Kritik of Reason \ but he was not great 
then, whUe it is not possible to suppose that ever at any 
time, or ever from any country, there issued a philoso- 
phical work with one tithe of the acclaim, intelligent or 
unintelligent, that welcomed the Kritik, Nor have 
the echoes of that acclaim yet ceased to reverberate 
whether in the Old World or the New. We are still 
admonished to go back to Kant. We may bow the knee 
most thankfully to Kant for all that he has suggested; 
but, even because of all that for which we bow the knee 
in thankfulness, is it well possible for us — even from 
what we have just seen — categorically, as it were, to 
go back to Kant ? 

Nevertheless, I do not think it will surprise that my 
answer to the above letter of Carlyle's was in its tone 
deprecatory. Carlyle, not knowing really anything 
eitlier of the one or the other of the three Kritiken, I had 
not to speak of these, but only of Kant generally. I 
acknowledged that to see into a man, a bit of his o^n 
writing was really often tlie very best loophole; but I 
suggested that Kant's letters, as on the whole but pro- 
ducts of age, and written for the most part to compara- 
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tive strangers, witli no reference but to the writer's 
work, wliicb liad fornie<l the theme of their writing to 

^'*''* 1 8Uggeste<l that these letters (and Carlyle seenieil 

^o L>iiil(l on them) — that thest^ letters could contain, as in 

loixit; of fact they did conUiin, little or nothing that was 

^'K*^ i ficative of character. I pointoi out (at least, so far 

^ I am remember) that the relative works themselves, 

thovigli called Critical, were not cMn/ctire, negative, but 

''Kj^^ci^l conMrvctirv, I referred to the extraordinary 

'^^'^ilitv of Kant, who had no sooner done with one 

^■^*^ic|ue than he turneil to another, and yet another — 

^^****<e5d, in fact, to renmrkable work after remarkable 

'^Cfcx-lsc , all freshly, frankly writt<»n, and with new and 

'""**^ixial ideas of his own. The " Alleszermalmender " 

'^^^^ »»:»ge<l to Memlelssohn, I sjud : and I indicated where 

**^ iofiiA of the "starry firmam<Mit and sense* of right 

^'^^ ' wrong" WJU5 to Ih» found. 

* *i my answer t<i Carlyle I had nought to siiy of 

.'"^-^ily size. In drawing a man it is not usual to forget 

^t* i Miches; but for the character of Kant, his ]M)or little 

^^^ of a person Wiis never in account, unless for praise 

'^"t*^ occu{iant even for the justice he dealt it — ^justice 

^^^ made of infirmity health, and of the exi>ectancy of 

^''^ sliort the certainty of a life long. 

^^«irlyle ha«l indeed, for the externality of Kant, text 

*>iH side. It is thus Schubert sj>eaks of it:- - 

**i i-* ImmIv tteeniiKl to have received fnnu nature tlie stamp of ffeMe- 



• -«^^ characteristic ty|K\ Weak in lH>ne and still weaker in nuiscle, 

^*«*n scarcely five feet high ; his che«*t was very Hat and almost 

1 T^ *^ ; the right shoulder somewliat protruded. His Ik-kIv was >o 

^ ^=^ up tliat it excited genend justonislinient on the i.K\rl even of 

^ Victors : they thought they had never seen before so emariat»Ml 

i^^^**^Me. Kant himself for years often joked .iImhu it, UNivtin^' to 

^ attAiued the minimum of musi.>ular sull^tan•-e.'' 

*H presence of a life, for eighty years, wrung from 
^^Uje by the power of the mind — in presence, too, of 
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the vast rich work which that mind accomplished, it is 
of that mind, plainly, that, in Kant's case, we must alone 
think. Very specially, too, it is of that mind we must 
Hl(me think when we turn our regards to the immediate 
ocwision that is now before us. Far and away the most 
important crisis in the whole movement towards the Ego 
was, in his Pure Apperception with its Categories, the 
critical initiation of Kant.^ 

1 I may name here Bessel Hagcn's very interesting account of 
the disinterment of Kant's bones in 1880, when the skull was 
subjected to (juite .an extraordinary number of measurements. 
Jachmann says Kant's head, relatively to the body, was sehr gros*. 
That agiiin would bespeak rickets ; but a measure of scarcely more 
than 22 inclies in girth would give cmly a medium size ; and Rcusch 
says that, in a certain great picture, "the smallness of the head 
with its scanty hair makes no pleasant contrast to the other 1)earded 
philosophers beside Kant." 

Is it worth adding of these " Singles " and " Doubles," that the 
former are but as the Matters of Fact, the latter an the Relations 
of Ideas ? Had Kant but seen this ! 



CHAPTER XI 

FlCIITK 

*T i» not the life of Fichte that coueenis us at present; 
^'^t, «till I may refer here to what has been suggested 
^*^^^'^i%»'here of the nol)lene88 of the man. liirth, school, 
uii I v^^j^jljy^ poverty — miserable poverty; family tutorships, 
''^^-^•'^igsberg, Kant, Kant's refusiil of the loan and Fichte s 
^^^^*^ perfectly sweet - souled comment ; Jena, Jena and 
_[^^ student troubles, Jena and the university troubles ; 
^'^^^^iigen, Berlin, Berlin and grand ])atriotism : his wife 

*^* * he with his country's soldiers, his wife in the fever 
i iifection and his nursing of her — his consequent 

^*" ^ li : the result from all is that we have his Wisscn- 

^*'^^^)uie starched-nei'-kclothed Britons might, with society 

"^^-^eptions of this and that, fastidiously fancy a certain 

*^^TOonnes8! But he was nol)le — a nature's noble 

*^^*-^ Pieman ; and she was noble — a nature's noble lady. 

. -'^ i such Britons, in such mood, should at any time, 

. 5^^*^d Rousseau in mind, I wonder if they would feel that, 

*^e had ever entered to them, siiv, in a billiard-room, 

'^'^"ould have been their duty to kick him out ! And 

^*^^ this man influenced Kant ; and Kant's c<juntrymen 

^^^ ^^bute to him " such power over his French as 

^^Itaire himself" never possessed, and Carlyle only 

'^^'^Vs him *MlI-cut serpent of eternity." But where in 

^^'^tj world could there possibly be found such intense 

^tithesia as Rousseau and Fichte? 

SI6 
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There is more owing to Fichte than the Wissenschafts- 
lehre. There are his popular works, stimulating and en- 
nobling, excellently translated by the Mr. William Smith 
to whom Edinburgh is indebted for its Philosophical In- 
stitution. But it is in the Wissenscha/tslehre that we are 
to look for that element that more especially concerns us 
here. 

We are even in this element, indeed, when we find, 
with recognition, that we are in that " streng-philoso- 
phischen Vortrag" of the IVissenschaftslehre that every 
one can but name, with Noack, "a scholastic master- 
piece." Schelling has it that " it will always remain 
Fichte's great, not to be forgotten, merit to have been 
the first to conceive the idea of a completely k priori 
science, product of pure thought"; and Hegel calls it 
" the first rational attempt in this world " at such pure 
deduction. To Noack that scholastic masterpiece, the 
Wissefischa/tslehre, "goes forward, with as great logical 
acuteness and dexterity as inflexible and rigorous conse- 
quence, from the now once for all presupposed notion." 
And presupposeil notion was the ego, 

Schelling represents Fichte (2. 1. 3698.) to have set 
up the ego as Principle of the entire presentment of 
things, as acting according to the irremissible call to 
deduce from that principle the whole of this world: and 
hi» cvoM intimates that Fichte, failing even so to produce 
a conij»lotoly objective deihiction, left that achievement 
to "another^ namely himself, for he adds in a note — 
" in the Sysioni of the Transcendental Idealism." 
vS^helliui: to ihc s;une etlVH^t adds (2. 3. 51): "Fichte 
found Mic one univorsiil jfriu^ in the ego," etc. 

Siuularly. T^ioso. too, tells us (in liis Aristot,, i. x.) 
that tho oc'^ w,>.s to Fiolito. ** cause of itself, to itself begin- 
luui; atul iMul. absolute and fnv, the single true reality." 

N.'.iik, as we liave sivn. is of a very opposite way 
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of thinking. He says once (i. 66): "He (Fichte) called 
his philosophising a developing further of the Kantian 
philosophy : we call it a throwing away of the entire 
fruit of Kant's Critique"; and again (127) he has more 
at length, this : " The originator of the Wisse7i- 
Bchaftslehre might always entertain the belief that, in 
aiming at a systematic deduction of all human know- 
ledge from the notion of the ego, he was only develop- 
ing the Kantian results into a pure system of reason — 
the truth, nevertheless, remains just this. The Wissen- 
KhaftsUhre is the manifesto of war which Fichte hurled 
at Kant." With as much as this l>efore us, we are not 
allowed to doubt, then, as to wliat Noaok thought, but 
all the more does it surprise to turn to the very o])i>osite 
views (if Schelling and Hegel. The latter speaks 
{Hist, of Phil,, iii. 553) thus : '* Fichte's i)hilo80i)hy is the 
completion and, sj>ecially, a more consequent statement 
of the Kantian philosophy ; Ix^yond the fundamental 
content of the philosophy of Kant he does not go, and he 
himself regarded his philosophy as in effect nothing else 
than a systematic carrying out of the Kantian." Fichte *s 
own avowal, as referred to by Hegel, is the winding-up 
conclusion of his own very first Preface, and runs 
{W, W,, i. 89) thus: "Whatever my system properly 
is, and under whatever class it may be brought, whether 
genuine, carried-out Kriticismus as / believe, or however 
otherwise they may please to name it, — that does 
nothing to the business." One, then, is left no doubt 
in the matter, whether as regards Fichte as autlior or 
Hegel as critic. The latter — but, after all, not more than 
the fonuer — is quite ])eremi>tory. Elsewhere (48G) he 
says: "From Kant's jihilosophy sprang Fichte*s, which 
took the Wesen of self-consciousness, si)eculatively, as 
concrete egoity," and (557) "is a construction from 
the ego of the determinations of cognition." 
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Fichte himself names the ego with just such a role in 
and from the verj' earliest pages of the JVisstnscha/tslehn : 
"this was the aim:' says Noaek (131),** of the whole 
circumstantial logical Apjxtrat that occupies almost two- 
thirds of the entire WissenscItaftMtre.** 

Publicly, Kant, as is known, formally rejected Fichte*8 
supposed following out of his system : and Noack, when 
he would make Fichte not Kantian, but simply the frout- 
to-front adversary of Kant, may be allowed, so far, a 
certain show of countenance from Kant himself. But it 
seems that the aged Kant had {JJ\ If", xi. 153)," in fear 
of the si/spicion of At In ism anil under the representatioTis 
of others" been over-persuaded so to express himself. 
There can Ix* no doubt nowadays of the truth of the 
atiiliation of Fichte to Kant, claimed by Fichte himself 
and acknowledged by all others. 

Ficlite's principle is the Ego, and the whole spectacle 
of t!ie world is to him but a deduction from it. 

Now, this sounds inmiense. Worse : it sounds extra- 
vagant, monstrous, preposterous. Worse still : it sounds 
ridiculous — a farce ! No man of ordinary intelligence 
in his senses, when he hears this, but laughs, assured 
that wliat he hears can never be earnestly intended, but 
must be mere wit, alone by itself, that will try itself in 
the air. 

It in earnestly intended, nevertheless. Fichte is a 
man just terribly in earnest. On this ground, at least, 
he cannot for an instant laugh — not so much as even 
smile. He believes in himself ; and in what he proposes, 
lie believes — absolutely ! 

However that may be, indeed, there can be no ques- 
tion of the value of the irissenschaftslehre, if even no 
more than a discipline. All are agreed about that. 
Noack, the enemy, is not less sure of the scholastic per- 
fection of the Wissensehaftslehre, its rigorous logical 
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cionsequence, than is Schelling, the instantaneous adopter, 
«*Japter, and follower. Hegel, as we know, goes further 
t-han that. He may not conceive it to succeed, but the 
s^ttenipt itself seems to him at last just what the world 
"^^ras waiting for. "That is the first ?*ca,so7i-at tempt in 
the world to derive the categories" (566), "to develop 
^he ditlerences out from the / think" " to de<hiee all the 
« leterminations (Bestimmungen) from this point of the 
«l)Solute certainty " (;U0). 

The student, it may be, for all that, will find in the 

^^hirrfjfUr quite a sufficiency of t!ie Wissoiscliafisfehre to 

*^tisfy him. No English reader, when he first comes to 

"^liis, but must l)e struck with astonishment at the 

liitherto unheard-of, unexampled strangeness of it all — 

its utterly a])soIute, unintelligilde unsubstantial ity. No 

"Vender, lie will think, that it seemed to Kant a sort of 

s^ipectre, something such that, when a man thinks he has 

^caught it, he finds he has caught nothing, only himself, 

only the empty hand indeed that is baifled to catch. 1 

say myself in the Schwcfjler (427), "it is imiH)ssi])le not 

to wonder at the busy, eager, never-doubting Fichte, who 

will develop the world from a process, so to si)eak, of in 

and in" 

Our point at present, h(»wever, is the fact of the ego 
liaving been at last cayluithf nuule the single ])rinciple 
of philosophy. Lnplicitlij, Kant, for all his wondering 
disapprobiition of Fichte, had, with his ])ure unity of 
apperception and his categ<>ries i\i judgment, bet'n 
actually doing quite the siime thing as Fichte. And 
surely it was very much to improve Kant and advanie 
the problem, to put everything at last above-boanl and 
in express name. It was an enormous im] movement and 
arlvance out and out properly to name the problem, and 
to fix the ego as the one unity in this world that was 
sure and single, iuderivative and prime. That was not 
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his error — the One ; and neither was his error the Many. 
The ego was the one ; and the categories derived from it 
were the many. Neither was that rigid logical men- 
struum of his, that moved all and united all, by any 
means iii itself an error. His logic was good, and it was 
supremely applied. 

Fichte's error was this : his sprhig of movement was 
an expedient from without and not a principle from 
within. He put hand on a solely external dialectic, 
and had not a dream of the internal dialectic that 
was vital heart in the thing itself. Liviitation of tliat 
by this, and of this by that, was the externality of which 
Fichte would fain have made an intemality. 

Of Fichte's Ego as Ego we have to see again what 
occurs to be said later as in reference to Noack and 
under Sclielling : something of this has been already 
noticed indeed. 



CHAPTER XII 

SCHELLING 

TURN here from quite a volume in MS. on the Life 
id Works of Schelling to confine myself, on the whole, 
far, only to what of main interest we have in hand.^ 

1. Schelung's first Literature 

Schelling's religious position connects with his philo- 
^3ophy; and, in that regard, his first (non-actideinical) 
1>ublic production was his essay " On Myths, Historiwil 
^Sagas, and Philosophemes." Alert spirit and vivid 
eagerness aa of genuine literature new born — that is 
what gives movement to all the earliest works of Schel- 
ling : the activity to absorb and assimilate, the re-activity 
to reproduce and repeat. That, however, amnot be siiid 
to be so manifestly and livingly j^resent here as we find 
it in the (Fichtian) essays that immediately follow. It 
w present, however ; what the youth had learned in 
regard to the Myth in Genesis (referring to his academ- 
ical essay thereon) is still motive of the com]»osition 

* No doii1>t, such coinpn*hen.«iive and suminaiisiii<r work on Sclu'l- 
Hng is very much of a want at pn;s4*nt — and no duiiht, alf*(», ih.m»]»U* 
who write would like to jkm» what they write jmhlislieil. Still, it 
OUT be that, in this particular instance, there is now — as indrt-d 
there ia — some room for hesitation. The MS. itself, naturally, 
have occasion of further allusion in course. 
m 
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now. Generally, however, we have simply to note any 
further that Schelling*s own son and biographer charac- 
terises diese bald vergesseno Abhandlung as showing not 
even a dream on the part of Schelling of that reaUty 
of whicli ho was convinced later in regard to Mythology 
and Eevelation. 

It is thus in a way suggested that it may be not 
unusual to assume one belief for Schelling when young, 
and another belief for Schelling when old. In the 
general reference, plainly, then, the Myth idea certainly 
characterises his first belief. 

It is in this connection we hear that, with Schelhng's 
application to the Bible of the Myth idea, the academic 
authority in place did not allow himself to be quite at 
one. And so we may say that at Tubingen a critico- 
theological direction of study, or even say avfkldrendc 
{rational) tendencies, on the part of Schelling, came to be 
well known. So it is that Hegel, prompted to write his 
former fellow-student on seeing him in print, is to be 
quoted as saying that he finds him (Schelling) on his 
" old way of rationalising important theological ideas, and 
so helping gradually to set aside the ancient leaven." 

And it is here that Noack (in i. 83 of his ''Schelling" 
etc., Berlin, 1859) breaks in with his, " And a strange 
fate ruled it that," of these two — the same Hegel who 
writes this, and the same Schelling wiio receives this, — 
*' the one, in sciircely twenty years, is attempting specula- 
tively to renew tlie foundations of Theology, while the 
other proves to have found it advisable in the end to 
])ut back into the haven of Eevelation." 

As (p. 201) already referred to, we may remark on 
Noack as very singular licre. He is a German professor 
perfectly iiistrnit in all that concerns his Fach — Greek, 
I^tin, Ancient Philosophy, Modern Philosophy, and he 
is himself nothing — literally nothing — if not an Auf- 
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Z^ekldrter : Kant is his Gml, and actually for nothing that 
ftrie ever did posiiiveli/y but only for what, to Noack*s belief, 
E 3e did negatively — negatively, that is, as regards religion 
f^^nerally and Christianity in ])articular ! A reference or 
^_\V(> will explain. 

Kant, he says once, "acknowledged o])enly the prin- 

■^-•iples of the Aufkliirung. He continued the empirical 

^K>hilosop})y of Ricon, Locke, lierkeley, and Hume, and 

«Z3arried it out into its logical completion, in the result, 

'tamely, of Iiis irresistible Kritik, that human reason is 

mn no comlition to prove even the j)0S8ibility, let alone 

"•he actuality, of Free-will, (jod, and Immortality." " Men," 

^says Kant, " are not yet of age, but we work now to 

^■iiake them so." "Kant does not conceal his true opinion : 

"■le only, in prudent reserve, leaves it to honounible and 

'XDtelligent rea<lers to spell nut the true Kant from 

Xetween the lines" (i. 18, 19). 

So much of an Aufgekliirter is Noack, indeed, that 
^21) he scarcely disguises something of regret that 
Frenchmen, after having "deiKjsed Christianily by 
formal decree," — after having seen " that it was time to 
dist'over the truth and abolish all religions ; for all 
religious are products of need, mere (visual formalities 
simply understood," — after having "recognised no 
religion but that of the l^w, the ai)otheosis of the 
sovereign will that is law to itstdf, as the thinker of 
Konigsberg Imd, ten years previously, announced it " — 
so much of an Aufgekliirter is Noiuk, 1 s<iy, that, after 
Frenchmen had done all this, he scarcely disguises his 
regret that Kobesjnerre, even in another y(»ar, should ask 
in the Convention, " Why shouM i(h*as which console and 
ennoble humanity not also contain truth " ; so that, by his 
authority, " GckI and immortality were (fn-refirf anew " ! 
AD<i fnuu just such a state of matters it is that he 
(Noack) presently deplores the reaction against Kant. 
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which had returned, after his " world-shattering exploit of 
intellect," into " the cloud-land of the dim and unintelli- 
gible necessities of belief." " We forget utterly," he says, 
" in our attempts to prove the existence of an uncondi- 
tioned necessary Being, whether then it is at all possible 
even only to think him." And so it is that for Noack, 
Schelling, " despite his pretensions to complete the 
critical philosophy, remained by its shell, imable to make 
himself master of the proper core and inmost motive 
force of the thinking of Kant." " So also Jacobi failed 
to see, just as Fichte and Schelling failed to see, that 
Kant's inferences from practical reason towards Freedom 
of the Will, God, and Immortality, were for the all-pul- 
verising thinker himself only fallacies, sophisms, and 
empty show." " Jacobi, indeed, took, as his (Kant's) own 
seriously meant opinion, Kant's mere connivance at the 
form of moral consciousness then once for all in vogue." 
Noack (i. 21, 22, 32, 36), of course, is to be refuted in 
this. 

It has been already admitted that Kant did belong to 
the Aufkliirung, even if he belonged to it only as its end. 
No doubt, he saw in the " discrepancies " the justification 
for its negative, but where even at these is there in 
Kant the Aufgeklarter's sneer and jeer ? It is not with 
a negative at all that Kant comes to Christianity, but 
only — in reverence, in awe — with the sincerest affir- 
mative. 

It is more than a hundred years since Kant wrote, 
and we are not without evidence, from time to time yet, 
that there are those in the pulpit even of whom it would 
be good to think that they were as much invwed from the 
Aufkliirung No. 1, and to the Aufkliirung No. 2, — as 
Kant was ! 

Surely it was only ingrained, inveterate Aufkliirung 
that could bring a Noack to the prodigious supposition 
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that it was not in good faith, but only in " irony," that 
Kant proi)ounded his moral argument for God, Immor- 
tality, and Free-will — a 8ui)positi()n that at least seems 
altogether at feud with the relative criticism of Jacobi, 
Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, and, just generally, all ! 

Even Schelling H young unorthodoxy, which is presently 
before us now, is not so certainly to be characterised as 
such, in any, so to speak, absolute, '* death sans phrase " 
style. In his " Lectures on the Method of Academic 
Study," which, delivered 1802, jmblished 1803, were 
twice re-edited "unaltered," first in 181.*> and again 
as lat« as 1830, he siiys he "cannot help thinking what 
a hindrance t<» Christian completion tlie so-calh^d Biblical 
books were, which in true religious import Ixjar no 
comi>iirison, even from afar, to so many others, earlier 
antl later, especially the Indian." That is, truly, un- 
orthodox enough, and, quite as truly, UTiai)t, inept, 
unhai»i)y enough ; and Schelling, when it was last 
uttered, had no longer the i)lea of youth, for lie was 
then fifty-five. Ix3t him have returned, then, when he 
might to the haven of Kevelation, it would seem that, 
judging from this so very (questionable propos on tlie 
Bible, he wtts n<»t orthodox in 1830. Still, for all that, 
even while as yet at Tubingen, liis Aufkliirung had 
measure in it. The preface to the i)rojected " liistorico- 
criticjil essays of the years 179:»-94, with " conmien- 
tary on the childhood of Clirist " of the same dat(», 
]>roves this: and it gives us, sjiys his son, "a clear view 
of the 8tandiK)int which Schelling took up, now tliat he 
was in tlie middle of his study of Theology."^ In 
general, "he would discuss all theological ideas, in their 
origin and matter, just like every other human idea — 
psychologico-])liilosophically," namely. We learn. t(M>, 
from the said '* commentary " that he treats 'as Sagas" 
» SihelliiigV LI/,; i. 31». 
»5 
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all that is said of the early life of Christ. But i- — ^* 
Strauss is suggested iu these respects, there are insiste -^^^ 
on at the same time some most important diflference^^^^ * 
between him and Schelling. "All in the Gospel nan^^^^" 
ratives, namely, that surpasses the ordinary measure c:izi=i:»{ 
human occurrence, thought, and action, — this, openly an» -^^ <^ 
without reserve, Strauss makes criterion of the MythicatT . "^; 
he allows nothing whatever /a^^wai to remain as concem^^ »8 
the person of Christ, with which the origination of Saga -^ ^^s 
might have naturally connected itself." "With Schellin^^^^^, 
on the contrary. Sagas began from a divine ex)re in th^r~ " "»e 
life of Jesus himself, and were to him, therefore, onl .^^^Hy 
accessory." This is further explained at some length i 
Schelling's own words. All is well worth reading her 
we make room for this : — 

" Not with dogmas or even moral monitions would the Apostl ^^■^■es 
begin their teaching, but with narrations of what they had seen ai~ 3^^^^d 
heard (1 Joh. i. 1), and among tliese, only the Resurrection of Jesr — -*i ■ us 
would remain for long the main fact. . . . Now first, as sudden -^^i^^y 
a fact — the fact that the crucified Master was again risen in li^Stz .^fe 
from the grave, exalted them all — as with a single stroke — into th^*:^ ^^^ 
loftier enthusiasm which, from now on, sliines forth from all tli^^r ~^^^ 
they say or do, — now first fell the veil from their eyes, — now fii^c:^ '^^ 

appeared to them all that Jesus had d(me or said, in a new light, -^^^^"~ 
now first they learned to interpret liis hidden words and deec— ^ ' 

Every word, every sign, every glance of their Master had meani^ "^ 

for them," etc. 

" To Schelling s historical sense, the explaining awe 
of the fact that Jesus was again risen in life from tl 
grave was intolerable." So earnest was Schelling 
this that, having, in those Prelections at Jena in 180 
lectured in — as we have seen — no so very orthodox 
vein, he repeated at Wiirzburg, in 1804—5, some oth 
Lectures (specially on Art), belonging to the Jena peric^^^^' 
in which we can read of " the unexampled event th ^^ 
Jesus conquered the death of the cross and rose ttf ^ 
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igain in life, a fact which, to seek to explain away as 
:;hoiigh an allegory, and to deny as a fact, is historically 
insane." In short, as is said, "With Schelling, the 
[listorical, as well as the mythiciil, has its right: the 
jhild ifl not to be washed out witli the bath, as is quite 
specially the case with Strauss.'* As late as the delivery 
lit the thirty-third lecture of the " Philosophy of Revela- 
tion " ( W. W„ last vol. of all, pige 232), Schelling himself 
claims for the same view of Christianity which he 
represents then the early date of 1831 ; and his son 
(in Pref. to last vol. ])ut one of the IF. JF.) would seem 
to more than hint at an earlier date still. The fact is, 
in short, that it is difficult to decide whether the 
Christianity of Schelling was not very much the same 
when he was to Noack a heretic as when he was to 
Xoack ortliodox. This, however, we may easily regard 
as very certainly decided, that at no j^eriod of his life 
was Schelling the Aufgekliirter that Noack was, and at 
no period of his life did Schelling reject, as Kant was 
supposed to do, dogmas of Christianity that, as its fulcra, 
Were vital to it. 

2. The Two Fichtiax Essays 

Tliis may suffice as to what is to be understood at 
>re8ent on the religious side. 

Ah we have said, " Alert spirit and vivid eagerness, 
^ of genuine literature new born, — that is what gives 
movement to all the earliest works of Schelling': the 
iriitity tfj absorb and assimilate : the reactivity to 
reproduce and reixjat." This, it was said too, is what 
B^e have to exi>ect to find in the formally ])hiloso- 
phical first works of Schelling, to which we now come, 
■—the two essiiys, namely, tm the Ego. Noack (96) 
expresses this, in the siime reference, thus : — 
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"Sclielling's youthfully mobile nature was possessed of a high 
degree of susceptibility of sense for new scientific directions which 
might reformatorily crop up — cjigerly to grasp to sucli, and pre- 
cipitately to throw himself forward as competitor for the laurels 
of renown which were then in sight, without having first, with 
considerate distrust, assured himself, through scrutiny, of gooil 
grounds fur the tenableness of the new." 

Now, this perfectly uames the position of Schelling to 
Fichte in these two essiiys. That is, the whole material 
discif^fied is the material of Fichte. Still, it would be 
only ungracious spleen that would deny the discnmon- 
to Schelling. The fuel was Fichte's, and, most assuredly ». 
it stood in need of no fire for its kindling but Fichte'i=» ^^ 

own. Nevertheless, it is to be acknowledged tha fc — . 

Schelling did take the fuel to himself, and did in hi^ - - -t 
own way fire it. Fichte's nobility of acceptance to tha 
effect here is, as is usual with him, admirable. H- 
writes to licinhohl in July 1795 : — 

"Sclielling's writing, so far as 1 have been able to I'ead it, — '• is 

altogether a commentary on mine. Why he does not say this, I «— =| o 

not ([uite see. Deny it he will neither wish t^>, nor can. I ntli u 

think I have to conclude that he would not like, if it should hap2)^^^^==^n 
that he has not understood me right, to have his mistakes laid to 

my account. I am glad of his apjiearance. He has perfectly 1 -lit 

the mattiM", and several who have not understood me have fou=^^^^Hid 
his writing very clear."' 

Tliere is in that testimony of Fichte's own to soi. =3ie 

said specialty of fire on Sclielling's part. But for h 

moment we can see only the magnanimity of Ficl^^i^^^te 
himself. He is ungrudging in his acknowledgment a -r^^md 
praise, and ungrudgingly glad of Schelling's appearair^^» ce 
and support. So gently he interprets his reserve as ^^ 

himself, — no doubt, Schelling does tliis, lie says, not ^^ 

commit me! And wliut is it really that Schelling do€^^^^'' 
Why, in the very first words of his pamphlet, this ! — 

"The thoughts which are expressed in this brochure, after -t.^^^ 
author had for some time borne them in his mind, were lat^'^-'* 
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stirrwl afresh by the newest apiMiarances in the philosophical world 
[they are not at all Fichte^s own exprosjH and singularly 2K.*culiar 
thoii«{hts] ! He liad been leil to them by the study of the Kriiik 
«/ Pnre RcaAoiiy in which, on from the beginning, nothing seemed 
lo him moi-e obscure and difficult than the attempt to found a form 
of all philosophy, without having anywhere laid down a principle, 
thnrngh which not only ihe one first form underlying all the other 
forms, but the necessiry connection of the former with the latter 
dependent on it, should have received their supiK)rt [Fichte shall 
not have said this lirstj I This want was made to him all the more 
striking by the constant— most frequently specially directed to this 
*ide- attacks of the o])i>onents of tlie Kantian philosophy, and 
|»iirtirularly of .Knesidemus [and so ! we are to have again all that 
which wi- have alrea<ly had from Fithtc comjdete, alK)Ut ^Knesidemus, 
and Keinhold, and Solomon ^laimon, but generously, nobly, wound 
up int4> this nuignaniimms acknowledgment] : In this judgment, 
a.> to what had U'en still left to be done by the theory of the 
* Vorstellung' for the future completion of the * Elementar- 
I'hiU^POphy," the author of this brorhnre received the strongest 
nmtirniation yet, through the latest writing — des Herrn Pn)fessor 
Kichte I — whi<h all the more agreeably surprised him I — the easier 
that, with his previous thoughts, it became for him— [in short, to 
fnter into it, and he winds uj> all sidf-denyingly modest thus] :-- 
Made awan* by Maimon's latest j»ublication,- a work tluit well 
uurit^ a more thorough cc»n>ideiation than the author has been yet 
ible to afford it,--that the need of a final solution of the entire 
>rulileni, which h<id hitherto lain in the way of all attem2)U at a 
iiiivcrsally valid phik>sophy, h;uj come to l>e more j^enerally felt 
lian seemwl to br the c;ise till now. — He believed himself to have 
li»covere<l, tliroii;;h the nuTe ex])lication of the Bmjrlff of said 
»n*1»Iem, the <mly ]Njssibh' way of its S4>Iution ; and the thought 
lijit a genend statement <>f it might here and there >erve by way of 
»ivi>7initi<m for the workinij out of the whole idea, determined him 
o siubmit to the public this attempt thenat I May those, whom 
fehibieophy itself seems to have called to this work, s(M>n, through 
umplete a<comjilishment of it, render all mere preparation use- 

All that is SiiiJ is, after all, so ymin^ tliat 1 siipposi^ 
t had better be forgiven to the youth, wlio was still not 
,wenty ! 

Schelliug's second iwiniplilet, on the Ego, a considerably 
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bulkier one, followed its forerunner in only six months ; 
but, though really at bottom quite as much borrotved 
from Fichte as the former one, it does not even once 
name the name Fichte ! The son, indeed (see here the 
Life, i. 56-59), against the natural surprise at this, 
directly, in so many words, says, " Schelling has named 
Fichte in the preface " ; and then he quotes : " To bring 
in this great day for science (when, for all sciences there 
shall be but one) is reserved for only few — perhaps for 
only one, but to the individual who presages the coming 
day, may it be vouchsafed him to rejoice in it before- 
hand " — which words " refer," he says, " to nobody but 
Fichte, by the one Schelling understood him" Now, 
unless I liave strangely missed it, the name Fichte 
assuredly does not occur in the preface ; then, as for the 
words quoted, I do not deny that they may point to 
Fichte, but I certainly mean to say that this may be 
disputed. The individual ("der Einzelne") that is to 
enjoy the presentiment of tlie great day coming is 
surely SchelUug ; and if he is " der Einzelne," may he 
not, defeusibly, be also " der Eiue " ? Nothing more 
possible than that that so heated young head should have 
had at least in thought a clutch at such a glory ! But 
it is also quite possible tliat Schelling may, with express 
intention, have suppressed the name Fichte, — I do not 
mean now in the interest of his own glory, Imt for 
another very natural reason. Schelling sent his firat 
pamphlet to Fichte, together with a very proj^er letter. 
But it is said, " Whether Fichte answered Schelling is 
not known." Now, if Fichte had tnken no notice of 
SchelUng, why should not Schelling have replied by 
taking, similarly, no notice of him ? 

Of course, even in tliat case, a good deal may be said 
on the side of Fichte. Tlie young man's essay must, 
with its pretensions, have simply shocked him. The 
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accompanying letter, as I say, was a very proper one ; 
but then, even in it there was a tone of the same preten- 
sions. '' Perhaps the annexed tractate has even some 
right to be communicated to you in this way, that it has 
b€«n in the main written in relation to your last work 
(which has opened to the philosophical world great new 
views), and has been actually in part occasioned by it." 
That " in part," " zum Theil," was scarcely calculated, in 
the circumstances, to commend itself to the gizzard of 
Fichte. Nor even for the same gizzard was it at all 
likely to be pleasing to hear that in that same work 
** something still remained dark, but more, and especially 
what seems to be its main thought, has at the same time 
become to me, if I do not altogether deceive myself, 
clearer"! Then who was it that wrote to him, Fichte, 
all this ? Why, a mere student, unknown to him, from 
the Sti/l at Tubingen ! Surely the state of the case was 
such that sympathy here must fall entirely on the side 
of Fichte, even if he were silent. We have already seen 
the expression of Fichte's mind after appearance of 
Schelling's second j>amphlet. He ciinnot lielp giving 
vent to his surprise, in the midst of praises and mitigat- 
ing suggestions, at Schelling's non-declaration of the true 
state of the case relatively : " Why he does not say this, 
I do not (juite see; deny it he neither will, nor can." 
As the son (56) iM)intH out, however, Fichte, in a second 
edition, does, in 1798, Uikc up and by implication 
recognise at least this latter otr8]>ring of Schelling. The 
temptation to signalise and illustrate the stupidity of 
contemiK)rary prints, so apt, as they are, to be surprised 
and to laugh at new views, destined as these views may 
be to future pre-eminence, is too strong for him, the rather 
that he has to hand an instance tliat concerns Schelling 
even more |)al{)able than another that concerns himself. 
Further, Schelling, indeed, is by and by for Fichte, 
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" Dearest Schelling " — (no matter that somewhat later 
" Dearest " declines to " Dear "). Nevertheless, we can 
very well see Fichte's real mind in the whole matter 
when, in the preface to that same second edition of his 
little work on the Begriff dcr Wissciischaftslehre, — the 
Bcilagc of which associates, so far, Schelling with himself, 
— lie characterises that same said little work as " till now 
the only writing in which, on the philosophising in the 
WUscn^haftslchrCy there is itself philosophising, and which 
therefore serves as an introduction to this system." 
Here Fichte, with mention of himself, has none of Schel- 
ling — no ; Schelling's little pamphlets, after all, shall not 
have been introductive to the system ! Till now, intro- 
duction to the system, there has been none but Fichte's 
own — none but that single little ti'actlet on the Begrift', 
etc.! This, too, shall have been Siiid late in 1798, 
whereas Schelling's i)am])hlets were published in 1794, 
or early in 1795 ! 

It is to be observed that, while exposing here the fact 
of the whole matter of Schelling as having been but an 
unblushing appropriation from Fichte, we were still, 
again, not slow to put all its own weight on the discus- 
sioii as, at all events for its part, Schelling's. If very 
cert^iinly ho was a pirate in matter, he was quite as 
certainly a producer in form. Tliis, too, followed him 
through life. For inspiration, suggestion, he seems ever 
to have turned liis eyes without,'^ but then, while at work 
to have had them, on the contrary, ever within. So it 
is that we are told of his successive debts to Fichte, 
S[>in(Ksa, Plato, Plotinus, Jacob Bohme, and who else ! 
Still, Scliolling, for all that, while a fjrcat uriter, is also 
an original writer. Even now, as regards these little 
pamphlets, it would be ditticult to exaggerate the excel- 
lence of their writing. They do not carry the scholastic 
^ 10 veil in the Naturphilom'phic I 
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ri^xour of Fichtc ; l>ut they are more generally acceptable. 
For the more usual mind, they have a more encf>iiraging 
ease of approach. But more tlian that, they liave all the 
marks about tliem that denote an original writer. Power 
of ([notation, i)Ower of illustration, power of words, i>ower 
of sentences, " the phrase " — all are his. In short, he has 
absorbed into himself the whole material ; has re-thought 
it there ; and lias re-issued it — alive in liesh and blood 
of his own, and its own. And tliat is his excuse. This 
matter, this Fiehtian matter, for example, has proved 
entnincing to him ; he so delights in it that it enters 
inUi his very self and becomes one with him : he must 
give it b(Mly, he must give it voice, and this so livingly 
that he cannot distinguish it from himself; it appears to 
him his own, and he thinks it his own. Really, when we 
IfNik at it in that way, we cannot at all Uike it so ill of the 
young num — of the young man then, of the so susceptible, 
so re-Jictively susceptil)le (piasi-young man always. 

Still, as lying there palj^ably to sight- -another man's 
goods in his very shop-window — the little that was 
made of this then is what is fitted to suri>rise now. 
The siu-jirise now, in fact, is the want of surjnise then. 
Whatiiver may be done now, nobody but Fichte himself 
seems to have exi)ressed sur}»rise then. Sihelling's 
^Miniphlets seem to have been aecejUed as ecjually 
original, as ecpially authoritative, as equally instructive 
— or even as more instructive, than Fichte's own books. 
We are apt to think how dilVerent it would have ben 
with us in BriUiin — why, the culi>rit would have been 
instantly detected as a culprit, and as a culprit mnnnl \ 
Have we n(»t Professor Ferrier and Sir Williaiu Hamilttai 
at once on the traces of the " literary reaver," ('<ileri<lge, 
in wh(M*e crib they found the pillage of Schclling, 
pillaged in his turn — who, by the bye, as though 
in fellow-feeling for the pilferer, is so mild with 
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him !^ Schelling, indeed, is so complimentary to Coleridge 
here that he seems hardly to get vent for all his gratitude 
to him — even as though for the robbery itself. I sup- 
pose the opium of Coleridge was to Coleridge very much 
what the first young literary ambition of Schelling was 
to Schelling, in a sort of spiritual haze for result 
At all events, let English literary honesty be what 
it may, his countrymen would seem, on the whole, 
to have condoned to Coleridge his larceny, even as 
the insensibility of the Germans at the time failed, on 
the whole, to see in Schelling his. The truth at work, 
however, in the latter case was not improbably this: 
To us now these matters are all so loud that it gives us 
a new turn to be told that your Schelling and Fichte 
literature in Journals, Annals, Year-books, and what not, 
never sold. 

It is the case of the American " Dial." Half a dozen 
men seemed to have made a great noise together. But 
thejpaid for it — rather, just, they ^?aw? it ! Germans as 
Germans, Americans as Americans, knew nothing at all 
about it 

Schelling's matter in these pamphlets being reaUy 
Fichte's is not for criticism here ; but a word in passing 
may be not out of place, especially the whole subject 
being in regard, as to its criticism by Noack. The 
gravamen of that concerns (partly, 202, seen already) the 
Ego, when proposed as the fulcrum on which to found, 

^ Schilling {'2. 1. 196), in borrowing from Coleridge the expression 
" tautegoriciil," has a long note upon liiin. He is extravagantly 
grateful to the " much -endowed Briton " for having understood, as 
Germans did not, his " Gods of Samotlirace." " I give willingly up 
to him his borrowings from writings of mine without mention of my 
name, which liave been so sharply, nay, too sharply, animadverted 
on by his own countrymen. The severity of such censures in 
England proves, nevertheless, what a weight is put there on literary 
property, and how strictly the suum cuique in letters is observed." 
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or the certiorated point from which to start, in philo- 
sophy. 

3. XOACK ON THE EgO OF FlCIITE AND SCHELUNG 

Xoack l)egin8 his criticism with what, after Kant, first 
led to this Kgo. Reinhold, namely, construed Kant's 
first and fundamental ]K)sition, his reasoned hasis, into the 
liftre fact of VorMclUmg as such, into the fact of a i)er- 
i*eption in Consciousness. A Vorstellung, he said, was 
between an object, a thing in itself, without, and the 
subject, consciousness, within. The former was matter 
passively received ; the latter wixf^form actively bestowed. 
Keinhold insisted on a " (jlrundsatz," a lirst j»rinciple, 
as the necessjiry y^r^/ ; and that was it. His Satz that 
concerned the Vorstellung, his Satz des l>i?wusstsein8, was 
the Grnnd^satz ; and that Satz, as self-certain prime, woidd, 
lie said, l»e univerwilly allowed. 

Keinhold was still of Kant's mind here— that the 
Vorstellung in the middle was somcithing Jxiiovn, a fart, 
an a ; but the Thing on the one siile,and the Ego on the 
other, were both unknoxm and unknotrahh — call the one 
on the outside an j\ then the other on the inside was 
a //. 

Tliere apjxjared now the " Aenesidennis " of Schulze, 
with some objections to the propositions of Keinhold. 
He accepted the necessity of a first fact of consciousness, 
but ilisputed the I'eference of rr to an x, of the Vorstel- 
lung, the jKjrception within, to an (»bject without. Hi* 
urged, too, the imi)Ossibility of the ./; without antl th(» // 
within, of the Thing in it«^df on the one hand, and the I 
on the other, l)oth, namely, as constituted by Kant, — he 
urged the |>owerlessness of either to realise the nMe 
lissigned to it by Kant. " If our understanding '' (so he 
reasoned as quoted at ]>. 208), ** through its thinking, can 
not reach the actual re^dity of the things, and if even our 
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own Ego remains in its inner being wholly unknown to 
us, as Kant maintains, how do we know that this Ego 
is the source of the veritable existential contribution 
which our cognitive faculty is to be supposed to derive, 
not from the i)erception of sense, but, on the contrary, 
from its own self ? And yet, it is maintained further 
wholly without proof, that all our cognition or perception 
begins with the action of actual things on our senses, 
which things, for all that, are, for our thouglit, to be 
supposed unreachable in their real nature!*' (Here 
Schulze must be acknowledged to bring forward such 
contradictions and impossibilities as reduce the theory 
of Kant to a system which is either without truth of 
fact in itself, or, at best, without any truth in its 
presentations !) 

After Schulze it is Maimon that is here to be 
noticed. He, for liis part, makes conspicuously obvious 
that conclusion from the premises of Kant, — this, namely, 
that the Thing in itself, with its maintained operation on 
our senses, is an arbitrary and unproved assumption, due 
t(» our imagination as iutluenced by the inference from 
the efTect to its cause, and that, consequently, we know- 
only appearances, not things themselves. The remarks 
of both Schulze and Maimon, if Kant is named, still 
concern Ixeinhold. 

We are now (juite prepared to see emerge the Ego of 
Fichte. To him Keinhold's (irunds^itz does not combine 
or exhibit all the indispensable constituents which a 
(Jrundsatz necessiirily demands, and he proj>oses his Ego 
in its place ; for he, too, demands a Grundsatz. 

Xoack reasons or inveighs against this Ego of Fichte's, 
]>artly from himself, but mainly from most oi the positions 
of Kant in which, as it would seem, he implicitly believes. 
The great argument that is his own, we may say — and (202) 
it was said before — he derives from what we may call tlie 
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p9ychol(H/y of the Ej^o; Imt he expresses his astonishment, 
just, as it were, l^eforehand, that any such idea, generally 
and at all, sliould have entered the lieads of any human 
bein^, esiK?cially of men who, like Fichte and Sclielling, 
pretended or int<3ndeil to continue and comi)lete,as alleged, 
the philos<^)i)hy of Kant. " How, in all the world, could 
the two Titans, Ficlite and Schelling, come to set up and 
deck with the fresh colours of living actuality — such a 
]>luint4isma ! " The mere suggestion of the ne(*-essity of a 
primary (Jrundsatz is to Noack a j)hantiisma, hut still 
more a jiliantasma the analysis of it into nn etitire system 
of philosojihy — ** through logical abstractions ! " To 
begin by setting uj) a problem and then develojiing the 
UDtiou of it, — that is to Noack the glaring delusion of a 
false a jmori methrMl. How, if the i)r<)blein, however, 
were an acknowledged want ? and how l)etter set about 
finding the object in solution and fulfilment of that want 
than in considering l)eforehan<l the conditions which, in 
and of itself, it necessarily involved ? Noack forgets 
that, when (i. 98) he blames IJcinliold, '* in the endeavour 
to find the one which, after Kant's great discovery, was 
all that was still necessiiry for philosojihy in order to 
reader thinkers i)erfectly agretnl together,"--- Noack 
forgets, I say, that when he blames Reinliold, in tliese 
oircumsUmces, " for forgetting to consider the ([uestion, 
what characters, simply generally, such a primaiy 
(Jrundsat/ should of necessity ])ossess in order that 
there might follow from it something fruitful for actual 
knowledge" — forgets that, prerisely because of theii 
oljservance of such a preliminary, he has no j»atience 
with either Fichte or Schelling! And certainly one 
does not well see l)eforehand that either the one or 
the other of them did wrong when, having prcvenicntly 
ronsidere<l the case, he brought forward what api»eared 
to him to suit it — the Kgo, namely; while, as for liaving 
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preparatorily considered the case at all, it is just such 
rellexion that Noack, wlien he blames Reinhold, does, in 
point of fact, justify. 

Of course, Noack is still free to except, if it so pleases 
him, to what is brought forward ; and accordingly he does 
except to it. An object that to him is so very palpably 
only psychologically, or even physiologically, situated 
as Ego is, can never play the Absolute ! " The con- 
ception," he says, " that the Ego is not an idea that 
takes birth only in and with man's development — is 
reduced, through later researches, to its empirical ground, 
where it had been already placed by Kant's great critic-al 
achievement." It is, he says further, " really only some- 
thing that arises and api^ears in the course of the 
development of man's being." " It is remarkable," says 
Kant, " that the child which can already sufficiently 
Huently speak, still only pretty late (perhaps a good 
year later) first begins to say 1."^ Now, one hardly 
likes the idea of a human being as, in the first instance, 
so much more opaque mechanism which can go on 
working, working, blindly, till suddenly one fine day, 
one knows not how, the idea " 1," like a fly, alights on 
a wheel — without any difTerence of the working, working, 
except only this, that, ever after, strangely somehow, this 
fly becomes the centre — the functioning centre — of the 
whole business ! One is tempted to ask, is not this just 
an instance in its place of the one cosmical fact that a 
spring becomes at last oirrty which, though long latent, 
had, all along, alone worked ? But properly to canvas.** 
this point of view, we should first see, -perhaps, what 
constitutes on Noack's part the bulk of his wi'iting here, 
— namely, his relative references to Kant. 

As wo may not inexcusably suppose now, almost a 

^ Noack quite well knows this quotation from Kant. We may see 
this again ; meantime let the reader consult our own pages 79 and 80. 
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mere ipse dint of Kant will prove to Noack authority 
enough for pretty well any conclusion whatever. His 
way liere is to qm^te Kant, first, as against any sudi 
possible (irrundsiitz as lias hei^n pro])ose(l, and second, 
similarly, as against any such possible use of Ego. 

4. Kant accohdixc. to Noack hkiie 

The Grundsatz is, as defined (08) : " A higliest principle 
that, certain in itself, and intelligible of itself, stands in 
need of no other prior ground or ])r()of for itself, and 
which shall necessiirily give foundation to all philosophy, 
and not less to all science." 

"Thirt idea of surli a iM>s«<ible M'ifn<e wa^ for Kant n<»w a inni'ly 
svHUMiiat in )- formal quotinn, wliich, with the roiittMit of the ron- 
striKtion it.'«flf, ha<l nothing to do: :i system is nothini; else than a 
unity of a numl>cT of cognitions uikKt an idea.- T<» «h*(lure the 
content it.^lf from tlie idea of surli unity, in this way, thai tliis 
idea was not merely a ride and measure, Imt also a quarry ready 
lieforehand for the ohtainment of actual cogniti^ms (»f exju'rience 
themselves- this, for Kant, came not cmly not into his mind, hut 
he declared hucIi an atU-mpt to he an unwarranted an«l adventurou.<» 
tranj»gTe*Mon of the right use of reas<.>n — Such first (Irunds^itz was 
not nece^sjiry ; n.iy, even, it was absolutely impossi])le — uidess 
Kant and the critical philosophy were to In; wholly abandoned. — Of 
a highest (irund.satz from which knowledge of exiK*rience, in matter 
and in form, is to l>e won, Kant knows n(»thing, an<l will know 
nothing.— Kant bnmght the whole force of his intellect to prove 
that our human understanding is certainly in every way a con- 
ditioned one, and that for the c<»gnition of the unconditioned tMir 
faculties are altogether incompetent.— Sole source and sole measure 
of certainty for us i.^ the |H*rception of sense — a consciousnex 
empirically instructeil — Kant emj»hati<'ally declares that the i<lea of 
the unconditione<l has existence and meaning only in our thought 
a« a thought, but not outside of our thought" (Noack, i. loi, 102, 
113, 114, 110,117). 

This, truly, lias very mucdi the look of faith in an ip.^ 
dicit : for Noack himself, however, it is conditioned by 
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his apparently prostrate devotion to the whole system cz»- 
Kant. And that system certainly professes to be foimde-^^" 
in fciet — to be founded and grounded on the empiric^^l 
facts of sense, — which, however, are only appearances 5 
The common faculty of sense has indeed within it the 
a prm-i forms or schemata of Time and Spae« ; bu^ 
that faculty and those forms are only for the appearances 
of Sense. Of UndersUmding, too, as equally of Reasou, 
the acting powers are within ; but these powers, all the 
same, have no purpose whatever unless to subserve Sense 
— to work up and finish off its appearances into objects — 
and so to complete and round off experience, knowledge, 
as a whole. Whatever concerns Will, and whatever cou- 
cerns /Esthetic Judgment — all similarly is for no other 
end than to complement and complete. All that, 
certainly, is the warrant of Noack (for his shout of ex- 
l)erience, experience, in Kant), — so far, namely, as there 
is in all that, and in all that as so put, the least particle 
— it is not much — of those actual objects and of that 
actual external experience in which — surely with very 
few exceptions — most people believe. We have alrejidy 
seen the " little wooden mill." That is Kant's experience ; 
and is there more than a mite of actual experience to be 
found in it ? But what of Kant's testimony to Noack 
against the Ego ? — 

"Tlie Ego's s»?lf, says Kant, is, in the conception of it, quite void 
of content, tilt* oonslituents of our AtcUe of Imng itself are not taken 
up and filled into it ; it is, consequently, not even a notion, let 
alone a perception, but only the awareness or consciousness that I 
think, which accompanies all our perceptions and ideas." 

This, no doubt, is Kant's Ego (summarily put) as we 
have it early in the Kritik of Pure Reason (sec. 24), and, 
later, under the " Paralogisms." This Ego " is but a 
logical copula, — it is wholly without matter of contents 
— it is but a point, l)nt a bare logical idea, that is itself 
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void, that has nothing to show for itself," that is, in fact, 
" nothing but a mere reflexion falsely converted into a 
thing." This, of course, is a very curious finding or con- 
clusion to come to, but it is really fully expressed here as 
Kant himself names it. Noack, however, would seem un- 
able to satisfy himself with any single name, description, 
or exposition which, with every groping, he can discover 
in Kant for it (this Ego), or which, with every effort of 
his own, he can himself construct for it. It is with 
surprise or even compassion that he comes to remark : — 

** For Fichtc," in this regard, " the deep-seeing discovery of the 
paralogisms and fallacies that lay hidden in the notion of the Ego, 
which constituted one of the most brilliant parts of the Kritik of 
Pure Reason, was altogether lost from memory, and he himself and 
his ape, Schelling, wholly entangled themselves in that same net of 
sophisms whose deceptive glitter their master had, all in vain for 
them, exposed. Tlie Ego is not a self-existent being. A unity- -a 
mere al«traction— thought simply in behoof of a iH)s.*»ible experience 
is confounded with, and assumed to he, a reality apart ! Such 
snbtilisations of conclusii»n are the Sophistic of rejison. Very 
certainly we have in our seeing of self solely a pei-ception of the 
manner in which we appear to ourselves in inner sense : we get a 
knowleilge of ounk'lves only in the way in which our inner feeling 
is affectefi by the appearam-e of our own nature. Only in that inner 
sense, with the help of imagination, combines the particulars of our 
perceived state into the unity of consciousness — only so does our 
understanding attain to the consciousness,—/ think. The idea of 
the Ego is only the act of the referring of the inU*mal jn'rceptions 
of our own state to their underlying cause. The idfa of Ego is 
something of which, so soon as we Uike it ai>art individually in 
itself, we can have not the leiist notion, round which, ratlu*r, we 
turn in a })erpetual circle, in that, of nuce.-.sity, we constantly make 
use of this idea in onler to judge something of it, without our bein^ 
empuweretl by it, all the siime, to make of our exjKTienre-cttgnition 
any further profit whatM)ever. This E«;o altogotJKT, r(msiMnunily, 
can Ik* taken, not as something re^illy and in itself actual, not, that 
is, as a self-exist^'Ut entity, but must be under.-tiHxl solely pro- 
blematically and hypothetically as a ground, in order that onr 
empirical percepticms in their connection may be regiirdeil as 
i6 
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though they had in this Ego their ground ; that is to say, it can 
be a mere schema of a solely regulative principle, out of which not 
the least thing can be actually deduced. As Kant also teaches, 
philosophy is to be freed from the craze of a dead Sein {e$se)^ 
external and alien to human cognition, the pretended Thing in- 
itself, which is as an unknowable something behind the appearances 
of sense : all our knowledge reaches only to appearance ; every 
Sein withdraws itself into our perception of it : as for objectiv^^ 
things in themselves, things more than merely appearant, tha^;>' 
remain alien and external to consciousness — there are none such - 
nature is simply the aggregate of sense-appearances. How coulczl. 
both, Fichte and Schelling, if they desired to think consequently^ 
as Kant did, believe in a dead Sein as Thing in itself that was tke^^ 
Ego of our appearances to sense? With what right did they ♦-alg- * — 
these — perceived by internal observation — actings of the £^, la ii .1 

anything else than as mere appearances to internal sense in thL^E^^ 
same way as nature is equally the aggregate of appearances ^4 
external sense? With what right could they permit themselr^ 
to dissociate the Ego from the series of the Conditioned, and assnnm * 
in the Ego conceived in the entire range of inner states, Ui 
abstracted from them, an Unconditioned, isolatedly apart? Tl 
fallacy of the conclusions of Fichte in regard to this Ego is to a h.a 
the same false show which, as a whole, has by Kant been again j 
again exposed in reference to the conclusions of reason as conce 1 
the Ideas of the Unconditioned " (119-122).^ 

We have here a goodly number of sentences of Noa,cz3t 

in purposed explosion of any reality in the very Ego -•o/ 

our consciousness, in the very Ego of our thoughts jd 

the very Ego with which we think that we think omjr 

thoughts — in the very Ego of our consciousness whict J« 

to us our consciousness, which is to us, us ! A gqoAly 

number! And we have passed more; and there a-:»e 

more to come. Ego is but a " wretched tautolog}%" I^e 

says, and "no thinking of it as actual can make it 

actual, no thinking it to exist can make it exist"; "v^e 

can think what we like, but reality for what we thin* 

in a possible experience for us is another question " i 

* Passages quoted before are here together : what Noack »y» 
must be fully seen. 
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" the Ego that only thinks itself existent, if it should 
have had no authorisation thereto in the wise of the 
perception of sense, stands on feeble feet; the doctors 
of the Ego have a double Ego ; a finite and conditioned 
one, the human Ego, and in and over it an unconditioned 
and absolute one, which cannot be the human one, but 
still somehow is t<) be the luinian one " (ib,). 

But all this, as on tlie i>art of Kant, is of sucli de- 
terminative importance in its bearing on every side of 
it, that we cannot but briefly look back upon it again. 

In regard, first, to a necessarily detenninative and 
necessiirily systematic Grundsatz, a self-evident fii*st 
principle, a self -complete primary proposition, what is 
Kant's own call for *' architectonic'' procedure anytliing 
else than that ? Noack himself refers to it as it stands 
by itself at the end of the Kritik of Pure Reason (641), 
an<l it runs thus : — 

**I uiiderHtand l)y an Architectonic the art of syHtems. Under 
the control <»f reason our cognition.** must not be a Rhapsodic, Imt a 
sjk-stcm, in wliicli alone they ran supjKirt and j>roniote tlie ends 
(Zwecke) of reason. I understand, too, l>y a system the unity of 
the confltitutive cognitive ])articulars under a single idea ; which is 
reamnV <iwn idea of the form of a whole, so far as through this idea 
there shall be «> jfriori determined as well the totality of the jvirti- 
Gulai^ Jis the place of the parts. Such scientific idea of reason 
comprehends, therefore, the end (Zweck) and the form t»f the 
whole. The unity of the end, to which all the jtarts (mutually 
together under its idea) refer themselves, m;ikes it that every jwrt 
may, in cognition of the n»st, be misseil, and that there takes place 
no ccmtingent addition, or indefinite amount of com])letenes;«, which 
hai* not it8 ti priori determine<l limits. The idea re<iuires a schema 
for itj% realisation; that is, an ess4.'ntial number and onler of the 
parts *i priori determined by and innii the principle of the end 
(Zweck). The schema which is not devised acconling ti) an idea 
(the final end of reason), but empirically, according to ends con- 
tingently pre«entant (not jM>ssibly t(» Ik* enumerated In^forehand), 
gives Uehnical unity ; whereas that which springs only in conse- 
quence of an idea (where rc«ison a priori prescribes the ends, and 
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not empirically expects) founds architectonic unity. What we call 
science, tlie schema of which must, accordant to the idea, i.e. 
d priorif contain the ground-plan (monogramma) and the division of 
the whole into parts, can arise, not technically, because of the 
similarity of the particulars, or of the contingent application of the 
cognition in concreto, to all manner of external ends at will, hut 
architectonically, because of the affinity and the derivation from .1 
single highest and inner end (von einem einzigen obersten und 
inneren Zwecke), which first of all makes the whole possible." 

Would not one think that here in Kant was the 
precise receipt from which Reinhold and Fichte had 
constructed that " obersten Grundstaz " of theirs ! And 
would not one be surprised at the mere a jyosteriori 
externality which Noack had read into its glaring a 
priori internality ! Noack, namely, has evidently no 
thought here but of so many alien particulars brought 
into formal unity and arrangement under an alien idea, 
or at least an idea that, as only formal, need not 
be domestic. This, too, as it appears, is to him the 
doctrine of Kant — a systematico-formal idea, which, 
with the contents to be subsumed under it, " had 
nothing to do." As one sees, this is to stand by what 
to Kant is only " technic," and not at all " architectonic." 
Noack, then, though referring to this very section in 
the Kjntik of Pure Reason, is certainly not in Jiarmony 
with the words of it. Convenient arrangement of 
particulars under a convenient unity, and both — 
arranged many and arranging one — quite possibly 
external and alien the one to the other — " Architc^tonisch*' 
is something more than such mere " Tcehnisch" It is 
internal ; while the subsumed Many in relation to the 
subsuming One, and not less the ones of the Many 
reciprocally, are homogeneously, or even, to say so, 
homogenetically placed. Noack ignores that. 

This may sufficiently dispose of Noack's reference 
to Kant as in comment of a possible Grundsatz ; while 
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a like reference to a i)OR8ible use of Ego has been al- 
ready, at pages 208, 2.S5, 239, pretty fully discussed. 
A note on page 238, again, refers back to pages 79, 80, 
and concerns Kant's remark on children quite usually 
fluently speaking a year or more before they get to use 
" I." At 79 the words immediately preceding this 
remark of Kant's are also quoted from the Anthropologies 
and they are sufficiently remarkable. Noack, too, 
quoU^s the passiige on children and the Ego, and in 
8upiK)rt of the latter being a mere development; but 
he elects to quote it (i. 199) only in a late, distant, 
sunmiarising |)aragraph that but refers to the discussion 
proper of the " Fichte-Schellingian Ego"; where there 
might have been no wish for even a hint to emerge 
of the very first jxanigraph — the verj' first words, indeed, 
of the Anthropolof/lfj containing, ivs they do, an opinion 
of Kant's on the general subject of the Ego. We, for 
our part, are quite use<l to Kant's relative contradic- 
tions ; but Noack, pn)bably, j^referred silence on this 
one. When one thinks of the empty — not notion, not 
percei)tion — reflexion merely that elsewhere ego is to 
Kant, one is nither pleased to think of this jwissage, 
and even, as now, one ventures to rejxjat it: — 

'* That man can have ego in his apprehension exalta him infinitely 
above all the otlier living; Iwings on earth. Tliereby Is he a person 
and, by virtue of the unity of consciousness, throughout all muta- 
tion that may liap}>en to liim, one and tlie same ]H'rson, i.e., com- 
Iiare({ with Tliimjs (such as an* tlie reasonless brute beasts, with 
which it is ours to deal at will), a l>eing, in dignity and rank, alto- 
f^tlier different, even when he cannot yet s]>fak the ego, inasmuch 
AS lie still had it implicitly, just as all languages, if using the lirst 
]M*r8on, mu>t at least think it, although indceil tlu^y express not 
this I-ness of it by any special word : fur this capability (namely, to 
think) is the under^tandiiuj.^' 

But this, critical as it is, will suffice as concerns, 
specially, the two Fichtian essays of Schelling. Tliey 
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have no principle but the single principle, the Ego of 
Fichte. The fire of yonng ambition was not to be con- 
tented, however, with this only ambiguous eminence ; 
and there were soon Idcen in the air zu eijier Philosophic 
dcr Natur, " Ideas towards a Philosophy of Nature." 
The greatest work of Schelling's earlier period, neverthe- 
less, remains his System des transcendentalen Idealismus ; 
and of that the principle was still the Fichtian Ego. 
In these days, after Kant, system followed system witli 
unparalleled rapidity ; and that on the Transcendental 
system there should follow immediately yet another 
system, the Identity's system, though on the part of the 
same originator, would only appear natural. Not, how- 
ever, that it was not, on the whole, perhaps, only Hegers 
daring peremptoriness of gi*atitude in the famous 
" Differenz " that prompted the claim in advance. 

But as a decisive picture of pretty well all that 
belongs to this brilliant Jena period and its import 
generally, I would fain have it excused to me that I 
interpolate here — " Schelling and Hegel : Their Union 
and Disunion."^ 

THE LECTUEE 

Schelling and Hecjel: Their Union and Disunion 

What is meant by the %tnimi of these two men sums 
itself up in all that is indicated by the publication, in 
1802 at Jena, of Schelling and Hegers Critical Journal of 
Philosophy. Hegel's father, "a decided aristocrat," was 
Secretary of the Exchequer at the seat of Government in 
Stuttgart; while the father of Schelling was Cloister 
Professor and Preacher at Bebenhausen, not far from the 
University of Tlibhigen, to the Protestant Seminary of 
which it was ancillary. It was for the education and 

^ This was a Lecture delivered to the Philosophical Society of the 
University of St. Andrews, on the 15th of February 1896. 
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qualification of this Seminary that both Hegel and 
Schelling were finally intended ; and both, accordingly, 
were very similarly disciplined beforehand. At school 
Hegel had approved himself a quiet, steady lad, simple 
and naive, but diligent and industrious, who took to his 
books, and liked to walk with his seniors, from the first. 
Schelling, again, was precociously quick in learning, 
almost to the consternation of his teachers; for they 
naturally scrupled to place him, as was the order of his 
progress, side by si&e with hobbledehoys who, years and 
years older than he, could only look askance upon the 
boy, though they were to find themselves not seldom very 
glad in the end to propitiate his help, apt as he might be, 
in an instinct of intellectual superiority, to play them 
tricks at times. For this j^'cccox ingenium is described 
to have been, if hilare, also ^;e/?//a;i5 ; and his sister is 
understood to have admitted that Schelling as a boy 
was troublesome, and teasing, and mischievous enough. 
Somethuig strange, at the same time, was the acquire- 
ment of this boy. He wrote admirable Latin and Greek 
at twelve, and even at ten years of age ; and it was by 
special licence, as it were, tliat he was admitted to the 
Seminary at Tubingen two years younger than was the 
rule, — after a year's waiting, so to speak, on the outside, 
too. As he had been at school, so was he in the 
University — quick beyond his years, and, even at risk of a 
scandal, on the occasion of an examination, slyly helping 
with a false answer some appealing oldster at times. No 
doubt, a certain degree of procacity can hardly be with- 
held from such precocity as was that of Schelling. Over- 
wise is apt to be or^rweeniug ; and overweening can only 
express itself by being overpert and malapert. Other- 
wise, so far as conduct is concerned, Schelling's precocity 
seems to have made itself manifest, on the whole, by a 
marked tendency, as has been said for Hegel too, to 
associate preferably with his elders. 

As for Hegel, again, " Hegel," says the biographer and 
son of Schelling, " by all accounts did not make himself 
remarkable at Tubingen by tlie depth of his learning in 
any branch of knowledge, but, as he had l)een brought up 
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in the Eesidence, so he possessed without doubt a more 
finished knowledge of the world (indeed there was some- 
thing Gf'standenes — something stand-offish — naturally in 
him), which gave him the advantage over Schelling and 
most of the stipendiaries who had come thither from the 
seclusion and the innocence of the cloister schools." This 
is a valuable testimony on the part of the son of Schelling, 
whose bias in the circumstances cannot be supposed to lie 
on the side of Hegel, whose University position, for the 
rest, he must not be understood to undervalue. There is 
a word, schwerfallyj, which the general reader will find 
not unfrequently applied not only to the writing, but to 
the individuality of Hegel. As for the writing, a certain 
difficulty which may be so characterised will not' be 
impossible to suggest itself; but how this man, with a 
knowledge of the world and a natural bearing to suit, 
should have been also schwc7*fdllig (heavy, slow, dull) is 
something hard to realise. He may have been shy, and 
even, in a certain way, awkward, both of speech and 
gesture ; but a well-featured, middle-sized man that looked 
hidncsSy as lias been said of him, could not have been a 
lout. For the rest, socially, he had evidently been a great 
success at Tiibingen. He was a welcome companion at 
all festive meetings ; and he was to several an intimate, 
much -valued, and nmch- loved friend. That was the 
result of liis Ilcchtschaffenhcit, his Buderkcit, his Zusti{fl'cii, 
and, applied to a man, it would be difficult to find three 
finer characteristics ; he was loyal, he was tnie-blue, he 
was merry -hearted : he was a good student, too, in class, 
without eflort, third ; and reading variously and gi-eedily 
out of it. 

It was here, then, at Tiibingen, that the two men first 
met ; and theie are one or two things recorded of them 
which undoubtedly speak to a certain familiarity of 
friendship between them. Nevertheless, on the whole, 
it seems that the friendship of Schelling and Hegel at 
that time must he considered to have depended mther on 
tlie profrssional, so to speak, than on the aorial interest, for 
which latter, says Schelling's biographer, Hegel ** went else- 
where." They were at Tubingen together for no less than 
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three years indeed ; but, academically two years in advance 
of Schelling, Hegel was also by four years and five months 
his senior — a diflerence of age that, at that time of life, 
made the one comparatively old, and the other, similarly, 
a boy. 

Still, such intimacy can be so readily understood to 
have been produced between them by their intercourse at 
Tiibingen, tliat we do not wonder that H(»gel should have 
been moved, some fourteen months after he had left 
Tubingen, to open a correspondence with Schelling, who 
had yet nearly another year to remain there. What 
moved Hegel will, with tlie state of the case, lie apjwircnt 
from its fii-st words: '* Berne, December 24, 1704, Mein 
Lieber! — My dear friend, I sliould have l»een glad long ago 
to renew with tliee tlie friendly relations in wliiih we 
formerly stood to one another. This feeling lately awoke 
again afresh as 1 lmp|>ened to read, only the other day, the 
notice at an article by thee in l^aulus's Mcmorahiliiny 
What moved Hegel, we see, was Sclielling's ap|)carance in 
literature; and that already says something for wliat 
special interests Hegel had latently at lieart. And it is 
really on these interests, religious and ]»hilosophical, tliat 
the entire corresj>ondence turns, in tlu* course of which, 
though it (the correspondence) was only of less than a 
year's (lui-ation, Hegel has to sj)eak of some of Schelling's 
earliest works; and on these, it must be acknowledged 
that Hegel does not stint eulogy. In other respects 
Hegel gives excellent expression to all that Sclielling has 
seriously an interest in : and Schelling cannot but write 
to Hegel warmly and encouragingly in return. It is this 
corresjKmdence, in eflect, that goes the furtliest to found 
the friendsliip between them which, for some time at least, 
seemed as that of bn)thers. Hegel must have been satis- 
fied that it left on Schelling, in his budding autliorshij^, 
the pleasantest of impressions. 

Hegel's last letter to Schelling so far was dated August 
30, 1795 ; his next, written to him on the 2nd of 
Xovemlier 1800, indicates, on the j)art of the two men, a 
silence between them of some five years. And, no doubt, 
it was only what was felt bv H(»gel to be dire necessity 
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that compelled him at that tune to write to Schelling at 
last, and break then the silence for which, as it seems, the 
blame was his. 

To explain. — Hegel had, since leaving Tubingen in the 
end of 1793, been for six years occupied in the irksome 
and undignified position of family tutor to children. Kant, 
Fichte, Herbart, Hamann, had all been family tutors, not 
one of them, probably, very much to his own liking ; and, 
almost certainly, in his case, the least to his liking was the 
house-experience of Hegel, particularly in Switzerland, 
where he was when SchelHng once wrote him: "Thy 
present situation is unworthy of thy abilities and just 
pretensions." Even after Schelling so wrote him, H^l 
liad still another half of the like penal course to drag 
through. It is to be assumed as characteristic of Hegel, 
however, that, though in the beginning of 1799 he came 
into the possession of the inheritance from his father 
which, in his own mind, was to alter for him his whole 
plan of life, it is not till the end of 1800 (nearly two 
years) that his preparations are ripe for the first move in 
the new direction. Now, that first move was this same 
letter to Schelling of the date mentioned (November 2, 
1800), and which, as said, broke the long silence of five 
years. During these five years, while Schelling has come 
still further to the front, Hegel has remained in obscurity. 
And so it will, presumably, prove somewhat against the 
grain that Hegel finds himself writing to Schelling. Still, 
it is not from what situation was even to Schelling then 
an unworthy one that he (Hegel) applies to the latter now. 
No ; — by this time Hegel, if still without a public, has been 
more than three years in Frankfort, and in much improved 
circumstances. They, the circumstances, are not here so 
lonely and ungrateful, in the house of the merchant, as 
they were in that of the Swiss Von. Hegel has dear 
friends now who, gifted and accomplished themselves, can 
love and admire him as not less gifted, not less accom- 
plished. He has now both the leisure and the means of 
study : his " system " grows daily in his hands — the system 
which henceforth he caiTied by him. Nevertheless, exter- 
nally, he was as much as ever the mere family tutor. 
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Schelling, for his part, on leaving Tubingen when not 
yet twenty -one, became almost directly Hofmeister, tutor, 
to two young barons. Then for the first time in high 
society, he was made aware, presumably, of any college or 
cloister deficiencies in his manners, as well as of the 
necessity to render himself, for intercourse in the new 
sphere, a fluent Frenchman. That from the exterior was 
something; but now — now when Hegel turned in mind 
his purpose to write to him — there was from the interior, 
so to speak, more. Schelling was now Schelling, Schelling 
the professor, Schelling the rival of Fichte, Sclielling the 
friend of ( Jiahe, of Schiller, the Schlegels, — all the great. 
And now Hegel wished to write to him — Hegel was come 
into his property (some £250) — Hegel after mature 
consideration would embark at last and finally on an 
academical career. liut where ? Ah well, where i 
Where but there — there at Jena — the centre of philo- 
sophy, the centre of literature, the centre of genius, the 
centre of all the talents ! Who was it that in the 
reference could advise ? — who was it that in the reference 
could help ? Why, Schelling ; und he was now so great a 
man — and now, too, there was between them the separa- 
tion of seven long years personally, of ]\\q long years 
epistolarily ! 

There was certainly sufficient matter here to take the 
breatli away in hesitation and doubt. But Hegel, too, 
was not without confidence in liimself. He was not now 
the man who liad addressed, as his superior in knowledge 
of and contribution to the philosophy of the day, his so 
much younger University friend, Schelling, in 1794. No ; 
he had repaired all that. He had behind him these, his theo- 
logical, his historical, his political studies, — as at Berne, 
80 also at Frankfort. And more : in philosophy itself he 
knew himself a master. To say nothing of the classics, 
nothing of Plato or Aristotle, lie was i)erfectly at home 
now with all the men in repute, — lie had thoroughly 
studied, thoroughly fathomed tliem all, Kant and Jaeobi, 
Fichte and Schelling. Nay, he hatl actually in his desk 
— an accomplished fact — his Si/sftm. He had taken time 
enough. He had made his preparations, he liad studied 
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his precautions, his mind was fixed, he had his £250 in 
his pocket. It was a professor of Philosophy he would 
be, and it was Jena was the goal. He must write 
Schelling — there was no help for it. Accordingly, he do^ 
write SchelHng on this 2nd of November 1800 — a long 
enough letter, too — but it is with bated breath. He does 
not alarm Schelling by any directness of attack, whether 
on Jena or himself, — he only asks for an introduction or 
two to Ikmberg, where he knows that Schelling himself, 
not so very long ago, had some time resided. " I think," 
he begins, — "1 think, dear Schelling, a separation of 
several years should not cause me hesitation in appealing 
to thy kindness in regard of a particular wish. My 
petition relates to some addresses in Bamberg, where I 
should like to stay for a time." He goes on to say that 
he is now in the circumstances and the mind to apply 
himself to the completion of his studies. He very 
delicately and adroitly only alludes to Jena, "before 
trusting himself to the literary riot and revel of which he 
would like to strengthen himself elsewhere." " Thy public 
great cjireer," he tells Schelling, " I have followed with 
admiration and delight." Then he alludes to that paper 
in his desk, and the encouragement he would like for it. 
" Of all men whom I know around me," he continues, " I 
see only in thee him in whom, even in respect of publica- 
tion and of influence on the world, I should like to find 
my friend," and so he throws himself on him "in full 
confidence," as his words are, " that thou wilt recognise 
and find a value in my disinterested endeavour, though its 
sphere were lower." 

Schelliug's answer to this most winning letter has not 
been found ; but what effect it had on him can be under- 
stood from the fact that, in the course of no more than a 
month or two, Hegel already stood in Jena. One can 
quite well conceive, however, what series of considerations 
might have acted to bring from Schelling an invitation to 
Hegel to come at once to him at Jena. 

Schelling at Jena, in the end of 1800, was no longer 
what he had been at tlie siime period in 1798. Two years 
had been enough to develoj) against him, publicly as well 
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as privately, a most harassing opposition: and in January 
1801 he had only reached the still tender age of twenty- 
six. His great friend, August- Wilhelm Schlegel, had 
left; other such friends might write him, might visit him ; 
but, in Jena, he stood alone now — his Hank was turned, 
his side was unprotected ; he had need of a man that 
would indeed be a friend. Why shoidd not Hegel be that 
man ? The correspondence of five years ago was a most 
agreeable one — it left the most pleasant memories of one 
who was in full ac<Jord with himself, and, evidently, so 
far as that went, not insupportaUy an attached friend. 
H^el was an able man. Schelling could recollect what 
a prestige personally he had for himself at Tubingen ; for, 
as Scheiling's own son declares, "he (Hegel) was to all 
who more intimately knew him then one of the sensiblest, 
widest awake, and most serviceable of heads," a man pro- 
ficient in classics, extensively read in literature, and 
already the student of Kant. That in the past, and noir 
in the present, he was a devotee of philosophy itself, and 
beyond all doubt a most accomplished one. Schelling 
might have rellected, with some com])lacency, too, that he 
was asked to become the patron of a man so much older 
than himself, who, as brought up at the Kesidence and 
as the son of a Government official, had had so much the 
pas of him and other cloister rustics at the University. 
Nay, he might have cast a thought on that something 
** Gestandenes'* (stand-oflish) in Hegel's U^rsrn, in Hegel's 
very nature, whereby respect and trust were involuntarily 
infused into others. 

Still, the credit is due to Schelling of almost un- 
exampled generosity : he set at once the absolutely 
unknown Hegel on the very height of lieights — he gave 
him at once the elevation he coveted— he o])ened to him 
at once all the distinction and all the resources, as it 
were, of his own dwelling-house. Not that Hegi-l was 
slow on his side to acknowledge the debt, and ollVr what 
comyHjnsation for it he could. He gave liimsrlf u]) for six 
mouths to the writing of that article on the " DilVercnz * 
of the Fichtian and Schellingian Systems, which took 
Schelling from beneath Fichte and placed him side by 
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side with Fichte, a Corypheus in Philosophy, as original 
as Fichte himself. The Critical Journal of Philosophy, in 
the name of l)oth, was set up too, and it was largely in 
the same direction that Hegel wrought even there. And 
so it continued for some two years and a half, till 
Schelling, heartily disgusted with Jena, was glad to be 
able to transfer himself to Wtirzburg. 

After leaving Jena, we find only six letters in four 
years to have been written by Schelling to Hegel: and 
the last of the six is, on the part of Schelling, the first of 
the disunion between the two ; and it is also the last of the 
correspondence. After the 2nd November 1807, which was 
the date of it, these twoclose friends never exchanged asingle 
letter again, and only once met. After the long interval of 
twenty-two years they were once again unexpectedly and 
accidentally thrown together at the hot wells of Carlsbad. 
When we know that, of the five letters preceding this critical 
last letter, all of them on the part of Schelling are written in 
the freest, frankest terms of the most unsuspecting friend- 
ship, then we are aware that a most sudden and violent 
wrench has taken place, and that the blame of it, in Schel- 
ling's eyes, has been something done by Hegel. Than Schel- 
ling's letter to Hegel that immediately preceded the last, a 
more supremely friendly letter it would be difficult to devisa 
Its very first sentence is in such terms as these : " How 
very glad I was to receive thy letter, it were hardly pos- 
sible for me to tell thee without at the same time express- 
ing to thee how much I have lamented the being for so long 
a time out of all intercounse with thee : I was in hopes, 
by sending thee my Anti-Fichte, of putting myself again 
in thy remembrance, and, see ! — I have succeeded." The 
letter goes on to say how very much he would like to be 
of any assistance in getting Hegel placed in some pro- 
fessorship near him. Of the great forthcoming work, 
Hegers Phaenomenolof/ic, Schelling speaks thus: "As 
regards thy work, now at last about to appear, I am full 
of the in tensest expectation. What must be the end, if 
thy maturity still takes time to itself to mature its 
fruits I I only wish for thee further the peaceful position 
and leisure requisite for the completion of such solid and, 
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as it were, time-less works." Of course, though these 
words sound well, one can perfectly well understand how 
Hegel might see in them the suspicion of a gibe on the part 
of his more distinguished friend at his own comparative 
slowness. The letter is continued, however, and at some 
length, in a vein of perfectly friendly gossip, and winds 
up with, " Farewell, and don't let the friendly communica- 
tion between us be again so long interrupted. Be assured 
of the most inviolable and sincere friendship by thy 
Schelling." Even allowing a little quip from his own 
quickness to his friend s slowness, there cannot be tlie 
slightest doubt that, so far, in his last letter but one, 
namely, Schelling is perfectly cordial, perfectly single- 
minded, towards Hegel. Less than a year brings an utter 
revolution. His very next letter, that is the last of all, has 
such expressions as these : " Thou hast for long received 
no letter from me. In thy last letter thou promisedst me 
thy book. After I received it, I wishe<l to read it before 
writing to thee again. But the many hindrances and dis- 
tractions of this summer left me neither the time nor the 
peace which were desirable for the study of such a work. 
So, till now, I have only read the jireface. In so far as 
thou thyself (in thy letter) makest mention of the i)ole- 
mical jiart of it (the preface), I should, with a justifiable 
self-measurement of myself, assiuedly think too little of 
myself did I refer that polemic to myself. It may, then, 
as thou hast declared in the letter, always concern only 
misapplications and only one's imit^itors, though in the 
writing itself this distinction does not appear. Thou 
canst easily think how glad I should be once for all to get 
rid of these." Then, after an indifferent sentence or two 
further, the letter ends politely and friendlily enough, but 
it was the last. Schelling, as I say, never again wrote 
Hegel ; but from this time on to the very end of his long 
Hfe, a period of nearly fifty years, with the death of Hegel 
in the middle of them, to Schelling Hegel was a name for 
his bitterest detestation and in tensest hate. 

And what had Hegel done to cause really such Wind, 
unreasoning fury ? — such lifelong, luimitigated, vindictive 
rancour ? His Phaenoinenologie ties GcistiS was pub- 
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lished in 1807, aud in the preface to that work Hegel had 
taken leave to speak of the Naturphilosophie, — and the 
Naturphilosophie was Schelling. We have gathered from 
that last letter of Schelling's that Hegel had in the refer- 
ence felt uneasy, and had sought, in writing him, to excuse 
himself to Schelling by intimating that it was not Schel- 
ling, but only the ineptitude of Schelling's imitators, that 
he presumed to blame. Now, that was a blunder on the 
part of Hegel. What he had said in his book was either 
true or false. If it was true, he ought to have stood by 
it, silently, without the necessity of a single word, — very 
certainly without doing himself the indignity of an 
apologetic deprecation and stoop in private letters. And 
no doubt it was true, — true, too, not only as against the 
tag-rag and bobtail of his followers, but as against Schel- 
ling, as against the Coryphcus himself. It is, indeed, 
against the Naturphilosophie, and as such, that all that 
grim humour is directed, explosive and annihilative of 
mere formalism and schematism. " That one perception," 
says Hegel, — " that one jjerception that, in the absolute, all 
is alike — to oppose that to the cognition in demand of 
distinction and completion, or to make one's absolute the 
night in which, as we say, all cows are black, is the very 
naivete of intellectual vacuity." " What a stupid head 
that must be in which a quarter of an hour would not fix 
the theory that there are asthenic, sthenic, and indirect 
asthenic diseases, and just so many methods of cure, and 
which, seeing that, not long since, such initiation sufficed, 
might not itself, in quite as short a time, be transformed 
from a routinier (an empiric dabbler, a quack) into a 
theoretic doctor ! " These are but small specimens of the 
merciless satire with which Hegel scatters to the winds 
the Schellingian pretension ; and, with a little reflection, 
one can manage to picture to one's self the effect on 
Schellin<j[. It was with the meekest complacency that, 
vis-ii-vis of Fichte, he liad his rights given him by H^l. 
In the Critical Journal lie had accepted also, not without 
ail internal chuckle, doubtless, so far as he could read it, 
the reduction to his feet of all the rest of them that stood 
near him, Krug, Schulze, Jacobi, Kant ; but that he him- 
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eelf, subjected to the same Bearching and irresistible scoff, 
should be tossed, as lightly, as surely, and as relentlessly, 
aside as they, and by him who had been allowed to speak 
of " our " philosophy, thereby only fixing his place as an 
bumble but favoured second to himself — at this, all this ! 
there were no bounds to his astonishment, indignation, 
mortification, rage. It was as though the man to wliom he 
had implicitly believed himself a god, had suddenly turned 
round and, drawing a string, caricatured him into a 
jumping-jack ! Ay, and there was worse than that — there 
was an open insult. Schelling, in that last letter of his, 
had told Hegel that their differences might be easily 
adjusted, " Eines ausgenommen, — one thing excepted." 
Now that one thing might, as referred to, l>e the insult. 

The Schlegels and the Xaturphiloso^thie, both, had 
carried Schelling into equivocal positions. 

As for the Schlegels, it was with them, almost exclu- 
sively, that Schelling, from the first identified himself at 
Jena. Not very friendly in course of time with Friedrich, 
he seems always to have been as uirectionately related to 
August- Willielm as to a brother. And as for the two 
ladies of the family, — Caroline, Augiist-Wilhelm's wife, and 
Auguste Ji(»hmer, her daughter by her former husband, 
from whom she (Caroline) was separated by divorce, — these 
two ladies, it seems, quarrelled alnjut him, ugly little man as 
he was. It is Schelling s own biogra])her wiys this : *' That 
there reigned not always full concord in the liouse itself, 
was mainly the fault of Sclilegels ladies " ; and this state of 
the case we readily realise when we are told that '* Schel- 
lings lieart S(K>n turned to the lovely Auguste liohmer/* 
and know that, after her death, he was consoled by her 
mother, who Injcame practically his wife till a second 
divorce enabled her to become also legally such. 

Auguste Hohmer died, then; but there followed a 
scandal Schelling, no doubt with a reference to liis 
XtiturphiiosophiCy strange as it may seem to us, liad 
lieen made by the University of I^nd.shut, that is, jilainly 
out of nothing but favour, grace, actually an M.D., a 
Me<liciua> Doctor. The i)resentation or award of this 
diploma or degree was indeed subse(iuent to the death of 
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Auguste ; but already, at the date of that event, Schelling 
had 80 given himself up to the Brownian theories of 
disease, sthenic and asthenic, that he did not withhold 
himself from an actual dabbUng in practice, from an 
actual dabbling in drugs. So it was that he had something 
to do with the treatment of the illness of Auguste ; and, 
worse than that, so it was that, after her death, it was 
rumoured, and eventually in a public Journal printed as 
a rumour, that, with the improper administration of opium, 
Schelling had killed Auguste Bohmer. 

Now, with this before us, we may be pardoned for con- 
sidering it not unlikely that Schelling would take to his 
own self Hegel's sneering words about quarter of an hour 
sufficing to teach any blockhead the whole art of medicine, 
and of no more time being required to make a quack a 
graduate. A degree in medicine to one who had not been 
taught medicine — that and the Brownian words sthenic, 
asthenic, etc., were in the said Preface glaring. We can 
sciircely be wrong in seeing an insult to Schelling in the 
whole allusion, and in identifying that insult with the 
significant Eiiies ausgcnovimen, the significant one thing, 
excepted of that last letter of Schelling's. 

And is Hegel to be allowed to go free here ? No, 
certainly not ! A disinterested judge might now see, or 
might then have seen, the absurdity of that impromptu 
medical art and the veritable scandal of that impromptu 
medical doctor ; but for Hegel, so personally and peculiarly 
the private friend of Schelling, to do what he did, was to 
do what no man of honour would have allowed himself 
to do. 

It is just possible that, all this time, Hegel may have 
had a secret grudge to Schelling. He could not but 
recollect their different stiindings at the University — 
Schelling so much younger than he, three years behind 
him in class, the country-bred cloister student beside the 
privileged Bureaucrat's son of the Capital ! Taken with 
seeing his name in print, and so far with praise, he had 
corresponded with him from Berne, and again, after a long 
silence, his occasions had compelled him to sue for his 
support. It was true that he got it ; but it was true also 
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that he had returned it. I fancy Hegel might have often 
enough ruminated on this, that, after all, Schelling, in the 
last resort, was really as a man not so very much to his 
mind. He was everything that could be desired in know- 
ledge, and he was certiiinly quick enough ; but he was light, 
vain, forward, i)ert, and then there was no doubt that, 
though it was only with quiet self-com]:)lacency, he yet did 
take the big over him. He, Schelling, was not to him, 
Hegel, what Hiilderliu had been : it had been " Liebster 
HoMerlin," but Schelling had only been a cold " Mein 
Liel)er." Yes, Schelling had taken the ]»ig over him — 
look to that letter that ordered him about for Madame 
Sclilegel : " To write thee from Berlin was (juite imiKjssible, 
dear friend. Kven here at Leipsic something or other 
has still come in the way, so that I can start for Jena on 
my return only to-morrow morning. I shall arrive towards 
evening with Madame Schlegel. Be so good, if at thy first 
request, in the name of Madame Schlegel, the furniture 
and other things have not Vnien got into the house, as soon 
as possible after receipt of this letter, to beg of Madame 
Niethammer this j)romised obligingness, that to-morrow, 
Monday evening, Madame S(?hlegel shall lind her things, at 
least on the whole, particularly sofa, chairs, some tables, 
and specially a bed. To the Krkhards also, to whom the 
house belongs, send Nelly to tell them that Madame 
Schlegel will arrive to-morrow evening." 

I really do not think that such a letter as that would 
have commended itself to Hegel, or that he would have 
likeil to l)e ordered about in that way, on such affairs, and 
for a Madame Schlegel, a divorced wife, then living for a 
second divorce with poor Schelling, wh(^ just in all 
respects, was leil by the nose by these Schlegels. We 
recollect there was something ^r.^taiidemn, something 
stand-ofhsh, in the very nature of Hegel, and we know, 
too, that moral principle was the very stalk of carl-hemj) 
in him. To him the family was the prime cell of the State, 
and purity of the marriage relation its first essential : — he 
could not but have despised and pitied his friend in such a 
connection, and resente<l his own involuntary compromise. 
Indeed, when Schelling, al>uut a year afterwards, writes 
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Hegel, from Cannstadt, at the very end of a letter (four 
printed octavo pages long) : " To thy friendship it will not 
be indifferent to know that since a short time I have been 
married to my Freundin " — indeed, when Schelling writes 
Hegel that, I say it is itself almost already a proof of a 
whole position in the past of reprobation and remonstrance 
on tlie part of the latter to the former, on the part of 
Hegel to Sclielling. 

We have here, then, a good deal suggested as to a 
possible half- hear tedness always in the feelings of Hegel 
for Schelling. That may help to explain, but it will never 
in the slightest degree justify, the attack of the Fhuenom- 
enologic. Schelling may have felt, and not always hidden, 
his social superiority to Hegel at Jena ; but there can be 
no doubt that, the relative position being allowed for, 
Schelling entertained a most sincere, never-doubting, and 
all-unsuspicious friendship for Hegel, whose wickedly sug- 
gestive sneer at all that concerned his medical doctorship 
in the past was as astounding as a sudden blow \xk the face 
from one's own best friend, and seemed all at once to 
disclose unexpected hatred in a heart that was believed 
true, but was now proved as false as, self-evidently, it 
was hard. 

I may say that this aspect of the question, the medical 
suggestion, with perhaps all the relative psychology, indeed, 
seems to have escaped the German authorities here. All 
of them refer, on the whole, only to that picturesque 
naming of the Natuij>hUosoj)hie, and rather enjoy the 
joke of it. But as for Schelling himself, we have now to 
see at least an example or two that may suffice as evidence 
of the way he took it.^ 

Some eighteen months after the date of his last letter to 

1 It is Htill to be s<aid for Hegel, however, that if he did give vent 
to any hidden grudge agaiiL-^t Schelling, it could not have been, as 
yet, from the usual ignol)l(' i)osition of a new and greater relative 
success. Between the Phaenomcnologie of 1807 and his entlirone- 
nient, to call it so, at Berlin in 1818, the lot of. Hegel — one 
sometimes of poverty and humiliation — was always one of conijiara- 
tive inferiority. It is to be said, too, that, even at Jena, he ^iti? 
quite free of his own expressions. 
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Hegel, he writes to his friend Schubert : " Right delightful 
it was to lue to see how truly and well you have handled 
HegeL The ridiculous side is really the best, though not 
the only one. Such a pure example of inner and outer 
prose must, in our hyperpoetie times, be held sacred. 
Sentimentality comes over us all here and there; and 
against it such a negative nature as his is a capital 
corrective, as, on the contrary, it is diverting so soon as it 
will take its flight above the negative." lie tells Cousin, 
in 1 828 : " You have got your information of the system 
which derives from me, only in the form that it has 
received in passing through the straitened head of a man 
who thought to take possession of my ideas, just as the 
creeping insect may think to appropriate to itself the leaf 
of a plant which it has entangled in its web." He assures 
Weisse, an admirer of Hegel, a year after the death of 
Weisse's master : " The so-called Hegelian philo80i)hy, in 
what is proper to it, I can regard only as an ei)isode in the 
history of later jihilosophy, and only indeed a melancholy 
one. In order to come again into the line of true progress, 
we must not continue it, but wholly break oir from it, 
consider it non-existent." When Weisse talks of the 
method of Hegel and of its discovery as his immortal 
merit, Schelling assures him that it was liis own special, 
original invention. He does not hesitiite to call tlie 
followers of Hegel to Cousin actually assassins: '* In order 
to make their master great, they must make me small. It 
is the mot (Vordre which has been given to them by their 
chief, who, like the Old Man of the Mountain, without ever 
quitting his n»treat,knew very well how to call his instru- 
ments into play ; but the imprudences and indiscretions of 
these fanatics have betrayed bini since bis death. You 
will hear tine thin*^s of this if some day I shall sjieak 
jmblidy of it." His system bad been only stolen by 
Hegel, ami his followers had only begun to vaunt when he? 
himself, its originator, was long lK»yon<l it. As late as 
1841, ten years after the death of Hegel, he writes to Dorf- 
miiller: "I do not understand what could be imintelli- 
gible to you in the words, ' who eat my bread.' In elVect, 
naturally, it is Hegel that is meant, who in all these j)eople 
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properly speaks. Of course, you cannot know as precisely 
as I, who have known him from his youth, what, by him- 
self, and without me, he would have been lit for, though it 
can be easily seen from his Logic what, left to himself, he 
would have sunk to. I may safely say, then, of him and 
his fellows, that they eat my bread." 

We have an interesting little picture at the hands of 
Eosenkranz of how Schelling and his audience looked in his 
lectiue-room, apparently in the year 1838, at Munich. 
On that occasion Schelling, he says, spoke with cutting 
sarcasm against Hegel's philosophy. He said that he 
(Schelling) had given his hearers an example of the actual 
speculation which dominates the world and the positive 
Powers of it, so that they (his hearers) had, in the fact 
itself, the best measure for that artificial filigree work of 
the Begriff which now so frequently passed current as 
true philosophy. But, with a venomously contemptuous 
glance which went to my soul, he added : " This philosophy 
is but the product of a hectic consumption wasting away 
into itself." 

Evidence in the same direction might, to a considerable 
extent, be accumulated further ; but from what has been 
already said, perhaps a sufficiently complete idea may be 
formed of the smouldering hatred which the Preface to 
the Phdcnomcnologie left, after 1807, in the soul of Schel- 
ling. After this date, too, as has occurred to be mentioned, 
only once did these two men meet in life ; and of that 
meeting each of the two wrote an account to his respective 
wife. 

Hegel's letter is to this effect: — 

" Carlsbad, Friday, Sept. 4, 18^. 

** Ykstehday evening, I had a meeting with an old acquaintance — 
Sclielling— who had, a few days ago, likewise come here, alone, as I, 
in order to, as I not to, go through the Cure. He is, so far as that 
goes, very well and strong ; the use of the water is with him only a 
])reservative. We are both glad of this, and are like cordial old 
friends together. This afternoon we have been together for a walk ; 
and then to the cofl'ee-house, where we liave officially read, in the 
Austrian Beohachtery the taking of Adrianople, and so i)a8sed the 
evening both. Yesterday, I was initiated into the drinking of the 
well, dined with Schelling, and ascended the Dreikreuzberg,'' 
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Scbelliug, again, to his wife, writes thus : — 

" Carlsbad. 

" Figure to yourself — Yesterday, I am sitting in mv bath, and I 
Lear a somewhat disagreeable, half-familiar voice asking for me. 
It wa4« Hegel from Berlin, who, ])as8ing by, will put up a day or two 
here. In the aftermxm he came a second time with much empresae- 
1/ujU and uncommonly friendly, just as though there were nothing 
between us. Since, as yet, however, there has been no professional 
talk, into which indeed I will not be led, and he, moreover, is a 
very discreet person, I have sufticientlv enjoyed with him the two 
evening hours. I have not yet called upon him ; it is a little too 
far for me to the Golden Lion." 

It is in reference to this meeting of the two men that 
Noack remarks that, during the short interval of it (the 
meeting), Schelling " forgot all the rancour which fermented 
for years in his soul, and lost it in old cordial friendship 
with Hegel." "Cordial" translates at a venture the 
unusual, un-dictionary word ** cordnter" Now this word 
(translated), as we have seen, is said by Hegel; and 
Noack, forgetting the state of the case, seems wrong in the 
way he attributes it to Schelling. Hegel, of course, as he 
uses the plirase — and, evidently glad at heart, he uses it, 
in his letters, at once, to two of his friends. Daub and 
Forster — speaks for this old friend as well as himself : 
but it is difficult to scfe that this old friend of his, wlio 
wrote to Aw wife the letter which has been quoted last, 
liad such a word as cordater in his mind, or had really 
either forgotten or lost all the " rancour " that Noack 
thinks of. In so many words, at least, he intimates that, 
as for himself and the man with the disagreeable voice, 
whom it is too far for him to go and see, there is still 
somethirnj " between them " ! 

These biographical details, while episodically some- 
thing of a relief and a remission, it is possible to hope, 
may, even philosophically, prove not unillustrative ; but 
it is to philosojdiy that we now directly turn. 
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ScHELUNG — {continued) 

1. The General Course 

We have seen that Schelling began his campaign in 
philosophy, so to speak, with the intrepid assumption to 
himself as his own of the position of Fichte. Once m 
that position, it came to suggest itself, doubtless, that he 
was there and then, and that Fichte was, there and then, 
only in one of the filternutives, the first one, namely, 
whether of Desairtes or Spinosa: he was secluded to 
ideality only. Thought^ with simple exclusion or suppres- 
sion of its equal or co-equal, as classed, reality, JEutcn- 
sion. It was to remedy that that Schelling, stepping 
hastily to the front with nature, set up the Natur- 
2)hilosopMe. And it certainly held of the situation 
itself, though Schelling could hardly miss the not im- 
palpable hint of Hegel thereto which lay in the some- 
what daring Bitfcrenz, that the consummation presently 
followed of the precipitation of both alternatives — both Ex- 
tension and Thought — into the community of the Absolute 
(with Schelling liimself at first only the Indifference), 

So, then, was Schelling. Finishing with his Transcen- 
dental Philosophy on the one side, he gave himself up 
to the prosecution of liis Natural Thilosophy on the 
other. Not l)ut that there cropped out in the general 
work slants all between, according as the susceptibility 

264 
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of Schelling yielded for the nonce to the lure of Spinosa, 
or to that of Plotiuus, or of Leibnitz, or Bohme, or of one 
or other of the Gnostics, etc. etc. 

Now, be that as it particularly may, the general 
position of Schelling, from boyhood at Tubingen till the 
profeswjrship at Jierlin ten years after the death of 
Hegel, will be allow^ed to stand pretty well before us 
now, miscellaneously, in sketch; and the course of 
remark may appear indicated according as successive 
publications shall recjuire. On the whole, however, we 
may say that the productions of Schelling fall into three 
heaps, two for his First philosoi)hy, and one for his 
Si'cmid, Now, of his first philosophy, we conceive our- 
selves relieved from any further considerati(m ; and for 
this reason, that wiiile the time that has jwissed lies as a 
pall on the boily of the Xatnrphilosophlc, we have 
already done all for the TranscendenUil Philosophy that 
our sjKJcial purjMwes require. As regards Schelling, 
then, there remains now nothing for us to consider but 
what has Ixjen called his srrond philosophy. 

This second i)hilo8oi)hy is contained hi the four final 
volumes of the whole fourteen volumes that constitute the 
Works of Schelling : and even as we see it placed, it is a 
Division by itself. Division seems jiitted against Division, 
indeed ; for the latter bears to the former the relation, 
on the whole, of c(»unterpart to counterjwirl, of a ])ositive 
to a negative. 

The four v«»lum(»s thtMnselv(»s again constitute, two of 
tliem, a *' Philosopliy of Mythology." and the tw(» latter a 
" Philosophy of Kevtdation " : titles, lM)th of them, which 
seem to l)e inomising enough : for Ihe one suggests a 
Philosophy of Keligion, and the i»ther a Phil<»so])hy of 
Christianity. Neither nf them, however, in itself, leads 
to any satisfactory result, or is indewl of any — really the 
slightest — substjintial value. The very occasion of them 
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renders them suspect. It was the offer to Schelling, in 
his rancour to Hegel, of an opportunity to revindicate 
his own autocracy, as against the pretensions of a traitor. 
That opportunity lay in the lectures expected from him 
on his translation, in 1841, from Munich to Berlin ; and 
Schelling took full advantage of it. These lectures — 
though only in common with every other scrap of 
writing, whether })ublic or private (as indeed one may 
almost say), that emanated from Schelling after the 
death of Hegel — may be viewed simply as balisUe, 
engines of offence, hill-placed, for the hurling of stick or 
stone, of shingle, or sand, or gravel, against that dull 
thief with " the disagreeable voice," who, after having 
been nursed in my bosom, conveyed my clothes, and 
— ha ! at his peril ! — made game of me ! I say this 
deliberately ; for even what seem serious scientific 
labours, there on no account but their own, have still 
at the heart of them — Hegel. " Pantheism " had been 
thrown by the ignorant enemy to the herd, and the 
startled Court took alarm. It was a queer thing to 
do — still, it was done, — the Court in its panic appealed 
to Schelling! whose sentiments, special to the case, 
were possibly not unknown.^ The result was these 
so-called " Philosophies," of Mythology or Beligion, of 
Eevelation or Christianity, — " Philosophies," for all that, 
which, with their general aim, were, on the whole, as I 
intimate, but anarchic I)ombs. 

I proceed, from the considerable MS., aa referred to, 
before me, to characterise, briefly, generally, this remain- 
ing matter of Schelling's. There is no completion of 
that matter, however, with the mythology and revelation 
alone, which must come for consideration first. For 

^ lie had already lectured on " Mythology " and ** Revelation," 
and while at Erlangen he had for some years borne an excellent 
reputation for Protestant orthodoxy. 
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exami)le, it is only the second of the four volumes named 
final of the works of Sehelling that l)ear8 title " Philosophie 
der Mythologie " ; while the first, namely, appears but as 
*' Einleitinnj in die Philosophie der Mythologie." Now, 
again, this Introduction is divided into two booH^, with ten 
chapters to the one book, and fourteen to the other book, 
which Litter, for its part, is not mythological at all. This 
latter book constitutes, accord in jij to Sehelling h son and 
editor, das Jiingste was Sehelling geschrieben (the last 
thing he liad written) ; — '* at which, indeed, it was the 
will of God that he should break off without having put 
the last hand to it." " Its content," the son continues, 
" is the rational philosophy which here truly only 
subserves the whole, but is a work per se^ — the pure 
rational w^ience, the exposition of which, after he had 
finished with the Positive Miilosophy — lay very near his 
heart, carrying him back in liis old age to the system of 
his youth — the system which in his eyes was at no time 
done away with, but was destined rather to rise anew, 
and only so fur the first time find at last its true value 
as preparatory to the said second philosophy. . . . To the 
completion of it, indeed, was the jmblication of all the 
rest j)OstiM)ned." It is well borne in \\\)0\\ us here that 
this very si>ecially last and jx^culiar work is very s]>eci- 
ally and peculiarly recommended to us —that very cer- 
tainly in the first jjlace : lnit we are struck also by 
that mention t»f a jHniidre philoso}»hy. TelHTweg, for 
one, takes the word to be but a general name for tlu^ 
two terminal jihilosophies together. lie siiys (iii. 241): 
•' Positive philosophy, namely, the phih»sophy of 
mythi»logy and the i)hilosophy of revelation." Nor, c»n 
the whole, do the other authorities ditler. Si-helling's 
son and etlitor, however, tells us (2, 3. vi.) that this 
Positive Philos<ij)hy already referred to in tlie Philosojihy 
of Mytholog}'. is to lie found treated at full in the 
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Philosophy of Revelation. The general reasoninj 
involved, we may add, is to be seen, at least partly, ii^ 
the work on Free-wUl} So, for result here, we pro 
pose to consider what material lies before us no 
under six heads: 1. Mythology; 2. Revelation ; 3. Pos; 
tive Philosophy ; 4. Negative Philosophy ; 5. Th 
Direction of the whole on Hegel ; 6. A concluding wor 
on Schelling. 

2. The Mythology 

And here, as usual, Schelling begins with the work 
those that went before him — of Heyne, and Hermani 
and Hume, and Voss, and Jones, and Creuzer, et 
I know not, however, that a general reader will at a^^ -Ml 
find here what he may expect — something, that is, of i wm ti 
interesting and informing narrative. There may appei^ - ^b*, 
rather, as even ^rforming the narrative, something of tn^^^ Ji 
uninteresting attempt to philosophise it. The most iizz^Lm- 
portant result, on the whole, of all is, that the idea -^cof 
a pure Theism which shall have preceded and given ri^ ^=^e 
to Mythology, even as a corruption of itself, is not 
idea that will stand the test of analysis. Grenerally, 
may be objected to Schelling here, indeed, that he qu": 
unnecessarily bestows pages — page after page — 
matters for which paragraphs, or even at times sentenc- ' 

^ " In Ilia Berlin lectures,"' siiys Ueberweg, "Schelling, substantial 
only carried further the si)eculation which had been brought fonn'« 
in his work on Free-wilV^ The others, historians also, Erdmar^^-^^' 
Schwegler, evidently share this view ; find Hegel himself, w -^-^ » 
dyini; in 1831, was separated by ten years from the Berlin lectu^c^^^' 
mentions this work as "dee]>ly speculative, but alone in its ki^^"*" * 
and confined to the one point." Noack, however, names it a wc:^^-^" 
" which, to speak with Christian Kapp, is out and out a plagiarL s?^ ^^^ 
from Bbhme, whose name, nevertheless, it never once mentioH:-*-^^ 
(Noiick, ii. 177). Both Ueberweg and Erdmann expressly r^* *^^ 
also in this conuection to Buhmc, as very particularly S^^^^^ 
Schwegler. 
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might very well have sufficed. But in his own regard, which 
is the main matter here, and that, too, only relatively, it is 
enough for us to know that mythology, far from being, 
under any name and in any form, an invention, is to 
him, on the contrary, an organic production, of which 
the special chapters of his first two volumes are to 
constitute the ex])lanation. 

Now, this explanation may be said to turn on a three- 
fold pivot : where there is concerned, firstly, an impure 
or " rrlatire " Monotheism ; and then, secondly, a peculiar 
" conitciousjv'fia" realising it in the earliest men ; and at 
last, thirdly, a very special and singular " crist* " of this 
consciousness, determinative, that is to say, of the 
dispersion of the tribes. In thus accounting for such an 
extraordinary manifestation as the whole of jmgan 
Mythology that jireceded Revelation, Schelling takes 
enonnous credit to himself at least for the originality 
and ingenuity of the intricAted complexity of the scheme, 
if hardly, as one must think to oneself, seriously, with 
any Ixjlief of its truth. That, namely, is eminently 
characteristic of Sclielling here — how, almost at once, 
in that glaring personal vanity of his, he nnist 
congratulate himself on liis own individual and wonder- 
ful ability. "As the ([uestion," he says (2, 1. 128), 
" How did nations originate ? first made its way from 
my lecture-room and spread into wider circles, it found 
a recepti(»n wliich showed jilainly how new and 
unexi)ecte<l it was for many, an<l I have had still more 
occasion to see since," etc., etc. ! In fact, ever after tliis, 
as immediately, indeed, in wliat concerns either his 
lUtional Philosoj^hy (»r his PhilosojJiy of IJevelation, 
when he 1ms left, that is, Mythology l)ehind him, his 
pride cannot but exultiugly expiiud at times in the 
cons(*iousness of a great trick won, as under the feeling 
of a Victoria Cross ui>on his chest ! 
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As Schelling schemes it, there is first a commxinity of 
consciousness between man and his God. This is the 
primal Monotheism ! — This is Paradise ! This is the 
Golden Age ! And as difference there is none, this is 
eternity: this is the true." hyper-historical " era. Still, 
this is a relation — a relation of two ; * and two is differ- 
ence. (A step somewhat Hegelian, Schelling, eh ?) It 
is thus, then, that, if Monotheism is ever to pass into 
Polytheism, the necessity of movement, change, is to be 
accounted for. The original identity implies difference, 
and the whole is a process of consciousness — a process 
not subjective, but, as it were, objective — a process, not 
in one man, but in all : a process in the peoples ; and 
that leads to the Crise determinative of the dispersion— 
after which all is easy. 

Still, there has been another difficulty, another lion in 
the way. It was a necessity of the beginning that there 
should be first Monotheism. Now, how was Polytheism 
to be developed from Monotheism, the plurality of many 
changeable gods from the unity of one unchangeable 
God ? Why, the first God should be only a " relative " 
one ! The first consciousness should not rise, after all, 
to an absolute God — the first consciousness should itself 
be relative ! And, so now, for the key there is a hole in 
the lock ! Or how the skein is to ravel out, we see ! 
The work has been begun ; and, pretty w^ell, also, the 
work is ended ! It is easy to see that to possess a first 
God that is only relatively otw, is potentialiter to possess 
once for all, also, the totality of Polytheism. 

Ah, but there is yet another difficulty : it is not to be 
all relativity and change ; if Paganism, barbarian or 
classical, is to be accounted for, what of the Jews T 
Must not prevailing belief be yielded to — changelessness 
and an absolute God discovered for them ? 

Conditions remain so — there must be a compromise. 
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\ God absolute there must be; and as well a God 
-elative — with reconciliation between them ! 

But the perplexity of the position, the to and fro, the 
ium here and the turn there — in a word, the whole utter 
'ailure of every single device and expedient, can only 
>e rendered distinct and clear to any eye that would 
jee by Schelling himself — the light of hie own expres- 
iions. To save sj>ace, however, I must only refer as 
jnder.^ 

Of course, let our feeling in regard to truth of 
Foundation be what it may, we amnot but admire the 
ilert ingenuity of Schelling, and be interested in the 
luippy treatment that concerns his various allusions. 
There is a great deal here (Z., vii) that at least pleases 
in connection with tlie Old Testament, as the Confusion 
A Tongues, the distinction between the Eloliim and 
Fehovah, Jews and Gentiles, NcmUi and the Flood, 
Abraham, etc., with the conclusicm (174) : " It is now, then, 
proved by the oldest document, the received njvealed 
Scripture itself, that mankind began, not with pure 
3r absolute, but with relative. Monotheism " ; as, in the 
same direction, some pages earlier (147), it had been 
said : " The usual opinion which ascribes to the first man 
the perfect knowledge and reverence of the true G<m1 as 
uich, we may assume now to be disproved, and disproved 
by the Mosaic narnitive itself." 

Ever and anon, throughout, in season or out of season, 
Schelling cannot deny himself the luxury of a cross- 
buttock to Hegel ; and as little can he resist hugging 
himself to his reader on the originality and ingenuity of 
his various expedients : he was the first to say this, and 

» (2, 1).— 18, 23, 63, 59, G2, 03, Gr>, 87, 95, 100 : wlii-re, for the 
luoet part, only clauses are concerned. Add 102, 112, 113, 17h, 
194. More partiouliir inonients come to tlie surface iu 141, 175, 
03, 197, 187, 186, 185, 181, 119, 120, 128, 130, 132, 
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the first to say that ; no one had seen so and so before 
him, and no one had seen such and such. 

These Gods, too, of Schelling (for to him they are 
Gods, and not mere gods) are singularly strange : a first 
God only in an indivisible solid amalgam in the con- 
sciousness of a first man, which, however, as needs must, 
becomes presently only quasi-absolute, and presently, 
anew and to the full, only relative — a God that repents 
and sends the flood, but only in repentance to dry it up 
again (and Schelling most gravely details at length his 
own most satisfactory rationale of these repentances) ; 
and this, all the time, is not yet the true God — Oh no ! the 
true God — now, that is, for us ourselves in these ver}' 
days — has dill to come ! So true it is that this Philosophy 
of Mythology of Schelling's is a Thcogony, a making of 
God : the whole work is but a — God-factory ! And he 
got the hint from Bolime. He tells us himself (2, 3. 
121): "Bohme develops Godhood itself in a natunil 
process — and positive philosophy wants what his 
Theosophy wants." 

And can any man — any man in his senses — follow -s^a^w 
with faith a single rustle or rush, a single clank or clangj::^ Mn% 
of that never-ceasing, but utterly impossible and im — .mlmjH' 
practicable machinery? Where is the authentication o^<z> of 
that dense and condense stcpj)e that was the first co- <z> ^^o- 
impenetration of object, God, and subject, consciousness' -a^ss? 
How did it come, for all that, to prove only quasi-suchr J" ■:^:> ch, 
and a God relative to be extricated from it ? Where, \mi , in 
short, is tliere a single premiss that, first, or last, o«=> or 
intermediate, does not fail? And if the premises fai' i -•'^'ai', 
no consequent Ciin succeed, and the entire fabric i: ^^ 

simply in the air. The three Mythologies, EgyptiaMT-^s -an, 
Indian, Greek, may, though independent, be reall-TX-jiJr 
" successive" the one to the otlier, and the group in eiior.-^ -^" t^/i 
form but the vmny of, and derived from, the o?ir, or, » fis 
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Schelling wills it, prove " siiiiulUuieous " — the distinction 
is excellent, unci Schelliug, as usual, may be allowed to 
put his mark uj)on it, not, too, that there is not more 
than the distinction, that Sclielling has not been, in the 
whole scheme, infinitely industrious, infinitely at pains 
ilways. But how is all that chaos to he reduced to the 
unity and consistency of an understanding ? — that popu- 
lation of the Gods and ( Joddesses that, in the time of 
Pliny, was greater than that of human beings, and that, 
even in the time of Hesiod, almost a thouwmd years 
before l*liny, was actually ten thousand strong ^ 

When Sclielling wants to leave Mythology and pass 
to llevelation, it is of the Greek Mysteries that he would 
make a {>onto<m for himself. But in that, it is to be 
feared again that Schelliug is only following his own 
jelf-will, and consulting his own convenience, when, for 
the step he must take, he can think, for the moment, of 
only one expedient. 

For, even in the p)sition of nexus and premiss to 
Christianity, are the Mysteries really of the validity 
Lliat Schelliug would fain assume for them ? Hegel, for 
his [Mirt, has, certainly, no gieat respect for the 
Mysteries. "These Mysteries of the (Jreeks," he sjiye 
{PliiL of Ifisf., .SOI), "are snmelhing that, as unknown, 
have, with the presumptiou of deep wisdom, attracted to 
themselves the curiosity of every time," but " it is just 
(48 unhistoricid as it is silly to ex[K»ct to fin<l deep 
phili>sophies in them." These and a good many other 
such expressions, both in the locus cited and elsewhere, 
may, as on the jwirt of Hegel, have only roused the gjill 
tiud the defiance of Sehelling; Inil he who consults Zeller 
will find that later authorities all tend to make Hegel's 
opinion the standard one. Why, l^'ibnitz (as Zeller 
quotes), long before Hegel, had siMiken still more 
depreciatingly of the mysteries. The transactions in 
i8 
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them, he says, " were often ridiculous and absurd ; and 
it was necessary to keep them secret just to save them 
from contempt." Still, it is not to be denied that 
Schelling might discover in them all that he wanted to 
discover, as, for example, his Persephones, Dionysoses, 
etc. 

3. llEVELATION 

But wliat Schelling, on tlie part of Revelation, really^-^^ 
attaches to the nexus of the Mysteries is such a chain ofc^ *f 
particulars as these : — The Serpeiit, the Goat, the Swine :=^, 
Circumcision, the Incarnation, Temptation, Flesh o~.^cDf 
Cln-ist, his Miracles, Death, Resurrection, Descent int«*-.4:30 
Hell, Ascension, the Devils, the Angels — Satan : irr Jin 
regard to which, as tliey are treated, one must wonder noczz^ot 
only at what one is to see there of philosophy, but sti" ^mU 

more, perhaps — and even a great deal more, perhaps 

at what one is to see there of Revelation. Satan, fci^ or 
example, he keeps long in front of us, but really, on a 

matter so deep and interesting, with no result in thzM'he 
end but this — that to Satan he assigns a sublimity of 

function which he by no means finds to his band els^^^ae- 
where. " Milton and Klopstock," lie says, ** have tak^ j^en 
infinite pains to give Satan, according to the usual idea -^3, a 
certain sublimity, but even the classically trained Milt^-c^^n 
has been unable to effect it (hat es nicht vermocht) " ! 

Further, on Satan we have still this (2, 4. 276 sqq.) : — -^' — 

" As sin, falsehood, error, so also disease has come into the wo-^ — ^rld 
only through Siitan. But, as in nature, when one power is exci Sr ited 
{('.(J. in electricity) immediately also its opposite stands out, so ^^^ 

coming of (Uirist called forth morl)id manifestations of a spe*- — **ciaJ 
kind, in the case of which there is one thing remarkable ; for, if -- w-e 
look close, we shall find that the most of the so-called rf^wwwi — ^via 
belong to places which were inhabited by heathens — Galilee surf 

Samaria marched with Tyre and Sidon. In Jerusalem there app«" ^^^ 
none, or extremely seldom, any trace of such. This disease i -"* "^ ^^ 
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the convulsions of moribund heatlicndom. It lias a rcnl meaning. 
It was natural that the fight whicli Christ was destined to fight 
with Satan should 1>e foretokened by external and physical appear- 
ances. Seeing tliat it was a struggle for life and death, the Enemy 
Rt^HHl up against Christ as will to will." 

But, says Schelling later (314): — 

" Human things are not governed by any simple accidents, and 
whatever instrumental or mere accessory causes — which, indeeil, are 
not wanting even to the first rise and spread t»f Christianity — might 
co-o|)erate, the real causes lie not in these, but in higher laws which 
a divine will prescribes to every development. All that conies into 
the world, that realises itself in it and for it, stiinds in need (»f a 
presup]M>sition, a premiss, a l>eginning that is not it.nelf truth— not 
that which is sj)ecially to be. Hut it is not imme<liately seen to Ikj 
no more. There is a higher jiower n'tjuired to free the development 
from tluit its nu»re premiss." 

This is a remarkable jx^sition, and Schelling further 
strengthens it. One is jdeased to find any truce to a 
negative with Sclielling ; and one cannot help making 
the quotation, suggesting, as it does, all tliat fafur/tui — 
it really may be so named — whi(di is so much in the 
ascendant in these days when there is to be no truth 
but what is physiciil. Mr. \rLennan's so triumphantly 
received Capture in Marriatft\ for example : it is true 
in itfl place then and there — as true an (K-currence as ever 
you may like to name it ; but is that, tlicn, th(» wlicde 
marrow, and virtue, and reality of marriage ? Does it in 
the sliglitest imjmgn the final, and vital, an<l intrinsic truth 
of marriage being to us humans nn Ethicni Institute *. 

With all these topics, as s|M»eifi(Ml to be diwussed by 
Schelling in liis IMiihisophy of iJcvdation, it is still to 
lie aUowed that SrhellingV main subji-ct, so far as he 
W(»uhl name it, is the CInist. 

\\y referring to the fabled jaocess of consciousne.**s, we 
are enable<l to give s«»metbing like unity to our account 
of the phih>so[)hy of Mythology : and so it might seem 
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that reference to Christ would furnish a similar expedient 
of unity as regards Kevelation. But, as one can see 
from the topics mentioned, no such reference could by 
any means be so thoroughgoing. Schelling (2, 3.-182) 
liolds that " Christianity was in the world before Christ, 
— nay," he continues, " it is as old as the world." It is 
curious that Mathew Tindal, the notorious deist, was 
quite of the same opinion, — at least, the very title of 
his book (published 1730) was, " Christianity as old as 
the Creation." Still, as we say, we cannot for Schelling 
(who himself knows all that about Tindal) , give any 
account of his ideas on Eevelation in which Christ shall 
be the pervading unity in the same way as consciousness 
might be made for him the pervading unity in his 
ideas on Mythology. In fact, the edge of the little 
contradiction here gives a little difficulty at once. If 
Christianity was as old as the world, why should it 
have been Mythology, and not Christianity, that was 
taken first. No doubt, we are to understand that 
Mythology, even as a process of consciousness, led on 
to the revelation of Christianity ; but, to say nothing 
of the untowardness of the whole element of Mytholog)% 
there is not, in the entire account of it, one word of 
Christ. Nay, as we have just seen, it is to the Greek 
Mysteries that we are expected to look for wliat, as 
nexus between Mythology and Cliristianity, necessarily 
preceded the latter ! But really, Schelling is, in the 
whole matter, always so true to liis self-will and its 
own specially characterising twist, that it is impo&sible 
to think of anyone beside himself finding any satis- 
faction in it. Itedemption, fur example, is to all 
ordinary views the main idea ; but Schelling of Re- 
demption has (2, 4. 193 sqq.) his own theory, and it is 
not at all the common one. 

The one truth is just this, Schelling, in accepting the 
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call to Iterliii in 1841 for his ends, put himself in bond 
to the Court for its ends : he was hound to give himself 
at least the appearance of orthodoxy ; and — already so 
far easy for him — these Philosophies of Mythology and 
Revelation, as ajypcaranccs, passed perfectly well in 
Germany. One cannot help thinking that its various 
critical historians must have had, the most of them 
perhaps, their own ditliculties in the reading of this 
second philosophy of Schelling s : is it but one's fancy 
that seems not to help to hear them only murmur, with 
a sigh, at the last — in the midst of their darkness — 
" Gmndlosc " ! 

4. The Positive Philosophy 

P>y this title we mean here, however, no more than 
what Schelling opjKises as reasoning jtosifire to what 
again is to him reasoning nef/aiitr ; and, as concerns the 
indic^ited contradistinction itself (which indeed c<mie8 to 
us as the Familiar of Schelling's second philosophy), it 
will be found sufficiently ti-eated in the first Hook of 
his last volume but one, ami more iMirticularly there in 
chapters 4 and 7. 

It is very specially in the hist-named chajiter that 
Schelling moves to his subject with quite characteristic 
delil)erati<ui. He takes stand at his ease uikui it, and, 
looking n>und him, K€pSa\€6<f>p€ov, quietly surveys the 
whole field, in the hojK's of taking from it what will 
give him the supiwirt and advantage of an already 
recognised and cstal)lished historical authority. N(>r 
does it seem tliat he need look long: there they are, 
the *' systems " he wants, at on<e to liis liand- st/stems(]) 
which "opjiose themselves, a//, to the ilogmatising 
rationalism of the earlier metajjliysie: so that this 
latter has never in truth exclusively ruhMJ." He can 
claim, and apj^eal to — as it were, in tht rubric vj Urcek 
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— " a SevTcpa <f>t\oao<f>La " ! There is, and there always 
has been, says Schelling, the existence of a philosophy 
positive as against another of name and nature negative. 

This is the same distinction, so common in Schelling, 
of what is " attrihtUivc " and " discursive** as against 
what is "existential**: it is the " Was** of all other 
philosophers generally, as against the " Da^" of him 
alone specially. 

"fTojt existirt (what exists)"— "this (2, 3. 58) is the affair of 
Rational science, but that (doss) it exists follows not ; for, as far as> 
that goes, there might nothing at all exist." 

" I foresaw very well, as I first threw out this distinction, what 
would liappen. Many, at this simple, altogether unmistakable, bu^HHt 
just on that account in the highest degree important, distinction ^.^, 
showed themselves utterly surprised ; for they liad heard in ^^ a 
previous philosophy of a falsely understood identity betwee«Br- -n 
thought and existence. This identity, rightly understood, I shalE" -M\> 
naturally, not dispute, for it hails from me ; but precisely th^Kr^Aic 
mistake itself, and the philosophy that comes from it, I mn^ .M'^»^ 
certainly dispute. At the same time, it is not necessary to rea-«=»^ad 
very deep into the Encyclopciedie of Hegel in order to find r^^r^KT re- 
peatedly, even on the earliest pages, the expression, that reason : -MZi ^ 
occupied with the Aji sick of things." 

One c^n hardly feel surprise, nevertheless, at whe^-^'Jh*^ 
surprise is spoken of; for the expressions (leave oi-#^^-=*>^^ 
the vanity !) with which Schelling chooses to open hi-^X Wb 
distinction are — to all seeming, at least — surprisiii::*^ i^^^S 
enough. " Wliat it is," he says (58), "gives me insiglC'^^g^* 
into the nature of the thing : Thai it is gives me n» m:^^ not 
the mere notion, but something quite beyond it, conEs^encr^^^^^-*^- 
Admitting that the general plant has been proved * ^ 

him, he goes on to say (59), that he "is still h^m:.^^^^^ 
beyond the notion of the plant." Such (general) plar-^^^^^^ 
is still " not the actual plant, definitely existent in ttMI ^his 
point of space, in this moment of time." 

One wonders, I say, that Schelling should think to t> * ^U 
us this, and, above all, as something so unexpected, so 
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far-reaching, deep, and new that it would take us all 
by 8uq)rise. Is it now, then, that we are for the fii^st 
time to learn that dcithant does not exist, but only — 
say, liarnuni's Jumbo ! Has Schelling l>cen caught by 
Kant's familiar common-place, " Thin individual, a i)riori 
understood to exist as it may, can never be maintained 
by reason without experience of mniae " — that " experience 
of sense " so perpetual in Kant, and so " hetoned " as 
such by Noack ? But what then ? even so ! — is Schelling 
going to give us experience of aense, an actual Dass — 
irriticn ? That, indeed, would be to get the better of 
Hegel at last! lie (Hegel) did naively, in imni of fact, 
rather cry oH' when the sly Dr. Krug only asked him for 
such a simide sleight-of-hand as the " deduction " of wo 
more than his writing-pen. Schelling seems to remember 
and to allude to this here ! " The very ground-thouglit 
of Hegel," he says (GO), "is that reason refers only to 
the An sich of things, that i)hilosophy can go no further 
than their Waay That, then, we are to understand 
liere, from page after page, is, as against Hegel, the 
special and j)eculiar tuft of Schelling, and of Schellings 
own, — the Dntm ! Not that by any means lie seeks to 
hide or evade that the sole source and initiative of the 
Dass is the Erfahrung, and Erfahrung (experience of 
sense) alone. No ; he is even profuse in the acknow- 
ledgment tliat actuality, the I)as.s, "is no longer an 
affair of reason, but, on the contrary, of Krfahrung" 
"of that I must convince myself only fmm experii'ncc." 
And so, i!i the midst of it all, one cannot help thinking 
to oneself, l>ut what of (lod ? Ciod is the ultimate <>f 
all philosophical sjxiculation, — is that, too, a matter of 
Erfahrung / Nor even from as much as that «U»es 
Schelling shrink. "We demand from [)hilnsophy," he 
cries (154), "the oetnal (Jod, — not the mere idea of 
God!" 
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What ! we too cry, the actual God ! — empirically \ — : 
like a specimen in the hand ! — this in a book ! 

Can there be anything empirical whatever in relatioi-'M^ 
to God, but in the proof from the Effect to the Cause ? 

Yes, says Schelling, — in the proof from the Cause t«^r=) 
the Effect. 

And so he proceeds to open his "Positive Philosophy. 

He begins with what he calls "The systems of th .e 

higher (supersensible) Empirismus " ; for there is a:^ —u 
Empirism, he declares (115), in which "the supeii^Knr- 
sensible can become actual object of an experience czz^of 
sense." But this experience " self-evidently," he add. ^^Bs, 
" cannot be of merely sensible nature — rather, it mu^ -«8t 
have something mysterious in it"; and he names i-£r i^» 
accordingly, "Mystic Empirism." No doubt, simplee -^3est 
examples of this mysticism would have (1) been "callsE=^ Js*' 
as of Joan of Arc, say ; but he passes at once to (2) t]zf'^^^ 
"irresistible feeling" of Jacobi, and from him to (S ^3) 
Jacob Bohme and the Theosophy peculiar to him. Aieim: ^nd 
it is in such writing, or bye-writing, that Schelling, wit^' ir^th 
erudition, with information, and with sallies, redeeiMi:^^^™^ 
his book from dulness or from ridicule. Its purpo ^^^^"^^^^ 
here, as said, is to give itself, in name of secoc^'^^^^^ 
philosophy, a certain basis and breadth of alreac^-^^^^ 
existent historical position ; not but that, he somewhs^^-' "^} 
self -contradictorily, all the same, will t^ike the credt^'^^*^ 
to himself of- -a " discovery " ! 

But the conclusion is that there is a " philosophic^:^ ^ical 
empirism," a "positive philosophy," which, as peculi-i^"*^ 
to himself, Schelling now expounds; and we are prepar^"^^^ **^" 
to find demonstrated in it, somehow empirically v '^^-'^^- 
empirically, the dass of an actual God. 

It will not |)rove satisfactory. It is so beset wi' -^ ^itn 
suppositions and presuppositions, it so passes aiM:-^^" 
esciipes away into such evanescent sinuosities, that ' ^^ 
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is a pain, and a penalty, and well-nigh an impossibility 
to follow it. In a broad way, x shall be a first and an 
absolute ; creation flows from it ; and by this creation 
X shall be empirically proved to lie God. I really 
submit seriously that it all comes to that, and that it 
is but a self-decei)tion and a delusion. Schelling's own 
words leaver no doubt, so far, of the or<hr to be given 
to the elements in proof : " The absolute jirius is what 
has no prius from which it is known"; it is ''jxr 
posieritts^ through its consequent, that tlie prius is 
known." 

That, tlien, is the ordci\ For the things themselves, 
the elements, in proof, we have to know how each, 
whether prius or i)osterius, is constituted, and how each, 
whether prius or iK>steriu8, is made good. 

Naturally, the j)riuSy as that from which all cmnes 
and on which all depends, must be the one all-hnportant 
consideration : all-conditioning, it is, if we nuiy say so, 
the single irov aTw, in fact. There can be no doubt 
that it is that, and intended to be that ; but nowhere 
in these chapters is it to be found as anything, but in 
name ! In name it is the prime beent, and the all- 
l>eent, and the sole beent, and in name, or verlmlly, it is 
given constitution enougli, but otherwise it is a non-ens, 
u gratuitous presupi)ositi(m, a fiction in the air, a crude 
invention ! 

In the Biiid fourth chapter j?o much seems to be 
referriMl to, prejMnatorily as it were, that one is led to 
surmise that we art* exjK'cted to find in the convlusion of 
the negative philosophy (under Kant an<l the rest) what 
deihivtwn we want of a jumtiM to tin* jMisitive ]>liiloso])hy. 
That conclusion is. " That reason is the infinite iH»tence 
of all knowledge " : and this, in other wtads, means 
that reason as reason has a content, and that content is 
the unlimited [potentiation of all perceptive knowledgt^ 
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(knowledge of things). Then, with an intermediate to 
and fro, we are brought to a second step, namely, that 
to all knowledge there must correspond the &yn, the 
Bcin// of all knowledge. Again, by further intermedia- 
tion, we are required to see that this content has (say) 
a shot quahty. It has one look to the reason (as subject, 
say), and another look to the Seyn, the Being (say, again, 
as object). Schelling now dwells on this double nature 
of the content with a perfect rationale of inferences, as 
movement, principle of movement, etc., almost, it may 
be, with eventual extrication of the actual Seyn (Being, 
Existence) itself ! And it is here, and in all other such 
speculation as here, that one has it given him to pee 
and to know the dcht Schelling — that power of inward 
looking into evanescent (or say, shot) distinctions that is 
peculiarly his own. 

I think we may not unrighteously assume, however, 
that it is in the chapter 7 that he completes and 
finishes and gives us in whole what to him is this 
Positive of his. 

From the al)ove w^e know the reason of Schelling's 
dissatisfaction with the Was of what he calls " rational- 
ising dogmatism," or "dogmatising rational philosophy"; 
and insists on the necessity of a Dass, He freely admits, 
as said, Dass to be the fruit, the product, of experience 
(Erfahrung) alone. Nor less freely does he admit that 
(G2) "there conies a i^oint where Erfahrung ceases-— 
for, tliat God exists : in that respect, reference to 
Erfahrung, special sense, there can be none." And so, 
as has al8(> been already said, it is solely by a peculiar 
manipulation of the process of proof that God's existence 
is to be established not only in the " discursive " or 
" attributive " JFas, but also somehow in the actually 
cmpii'ical Dass ! 

We pass to chapter 7, where, in the one or tvo 
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pages 126—130, there will be found a complete state- 
ment of the whole business. 

Positive philosophy, then, as opposed to negative 
philos<»pliy, is to have an enij)iriciil j)08ition, but not by 
any means an empirical first stjirting-point or direct 
empirical premiss. This inemiss, if a Seyn, existency, 
is still to lie licyond and inde]^)endent of any one such 
empirical fact. But more, it is to be also before or 
beyond all thought. I quote: — 

** Pocitive philosophy cannot deny that it U in M)me way and in 
some ranse empirum ; but it ntartH not fn)ni any Seyn wliat^iver 
tliat is prej«entant in the f.xixTience of mw^a — it starts fn>ni the 
Seyn tlint is lM»fore and Wyond all thought. If jKJsitive philosophy 
Htarts from what \^ beyond all thought, it r^'iniiot stirt from what 
is merely ndalively Inivond thought, hut only from the Heyn that 
Im to l>e found absoluttlij 1>eyond tliought. Tliis Sttyn out of all 
thought is now, too, aa much alx)vu all ex|H;rience as it ]»reredes all 
thought : it is thti ifirertly tranACfndent Styn." 

Tliis, then, is the all-imix)rtant Prim in regard to 
whicli it is essential that we make no mistake. And, 
of course, it is a very ditlicult matter. A Seyn, a being, 
an existency, a something that is before and beyond 
both thought and sense : how are we to conceive that I 
— how are we to think that ! For we must still tlihd' it, 
albeit tliat it is l}€yond thowjht — we must still think it, 
give it some presence, oven in sui>]K)Hition, if wi» are to 
follow our author at all. 

I take it that this Seyn is Just Seyn absolutely, that 
there is being at all, existence at all, just that there /.s*. 
Such Seyn we ran grant to be before all thought anil 
outside of all thought. Such Seyn we can grant, too, to 
Ih? iKjyond sense, and yet to be so far emjarical- - 
empiricid in this way. that it is existence as such — 
total empirismus. as it were — the totality (»f empirism. 
HV, at least, say so: but. for bis {Nirt, Schelling does 
not st&y so. He contents himself with the luire general 
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tenns, and leaves it to us to make all these glosses in 
explanation. 

This Seyn, he says, is a Seyn on its own account, 
" else it would fall back into the negative philosophy." 
So, then, we have here what is at first hand, and we 
must not as a first of it refer to anything in the fore- 
going — in what is said from chapter 4. And so — 

** Tlie beginning of the positive philosophy cannot be 
the relative Prius ; it must be the absolute Prius that 
has no necessity to move into das Seyn." Seyn that is 
Seyn, but still that is not to move into Seyn, is verbally 
odd : but the former Seyn means general Seyn, Seyn 
as Seyn ; the latter, only empirically actual Seyn. 

"Goes it "(the former) " over into the Seyn" (the latter), "then 
tliis can only be tlie consequence of a free act, of an act whicli then, 
further, can be itself only something purely empirical, altc^ther 
only a posteriori cognisable, as every act is nothing d |WT<>rt 
intelligible but only d lioderiori intelligible." 

This movement sounds strange; but we must not 
think of it as anytliing yet accomplished: we isM^ 
think of any movement of a Seyn, such and so situated, 
as not possibly movement of anything but itself. That, 
tlien, to a spectator, is but an abstract act, an abstract 
act which — so far — he can only abstractly see. 

" So, then " (Schelling continues), " the positive philosophy go«* 
not out from the Erfahrung, but nothing hinders that it go io th^ 
Erfalirung, and so d posteriori prove, what it has to prove, that its 
Prius is Gorl {i.e. the Superens). For d priori is that wherefrom 
it goes out — d priori it is not God, only d posteruivi is it God. 
That it is God i.s not a res naturic, something of itself clear ; it ^ 
a res fjicti, and can therefore also be only factually proved.— It ^^ 
God. This i)roposition has not the meaning: the notion (idea) of 
sai<l Prius is = the notion (idea) God ; its meaning is : said ^^ 
is Go<l, not in idea, but in reality. . . . It is not the absolute Priw-'^ 
itself that is to be ])roved (that is above all proof, it i.s the absolute 
beginning, certain of itself), and so it is not itself (the absolute 
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Prills) that is to be proved ; but the cousequent from it, that must 
be proved an farty and so the Godhood of said Prius — that it is God, 
and therefore (iod existi*. . . . This factum — the exUttnce of such a 
consequent, shows uh that as well the Prius itself cxisU so as we have 
apprehended {htfjrifftn) it, that is, that God exists. Ynu (his studenU) 
see that in this mode of argumentation the Prius is always the 
point of start, i.e. always remains Prius. The Prius is understood 
from its conse<|uent, but it is not so understood that this con- 
sequent precede. The preposition a in t) jwsten'ori d<»es not mean 
here the terminus a tjno ; a jtoittcnori means here jter jtosten'uA, 
thniugh its consequent is the Prius understood. . . . The positive 
philoM)phy is empirical d yriorium, or it is the empirism of the 
t\ prioriy in as far as it j)roves the Prius p^r jtostcrins as existent 
CSod." 

All this is very strange : 1>ut, really, it is pretty well 
all : and, really, also, it ought to Ije quite as intelligible 
in the translation as in the original. Terliajw, if we 
will \H.MiY in mind that, to Schelling, bef«)re there can be 
anything else (intelligence, say), there must be first an 
/*, a something that as first of all is no more than Is — 
perhaps if we will bear this in mind it will assist 
intelligence, lint also this. That reason is the /s, reason 
OS yet only with an implicit content, a content that is 
an implicit all knowledge, and a knowledge to which 
there corresixjnds an implicit all Seyn. into which Seyn 
(existence) it, as l>egrit!', is im JJcf/rijf to j»ass over! A 
liassing over which, as said, is an abscdute act, with 
actual Seyn for result as sign and testimony that, as it 
is. (iod is, Keason as *' |)otence of all knowledge"- - 
we might almost say for " jxitcnce " ;//a//.s\ and so almost 
fancy, then, that this nisus to know all was, just as such, 
l»retty wtdl already all St»yn ! 

r»ut fancy wliat >\c may, and say ^\hat wc may. sundy 
we can neither fancy mir s^iy aught but fatuity of I lie 
whole business ! Heason and the content of reason, 
are we to grant such mere pre8upjK)sition as, just so, a 
solidly given and proved tirst prcmihs, or, if not that. 
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at least as a clearly self-evident first principle ? AZT _11 
that involves infinite preliminary of search and re8earc^:^:i3h 
into indispensable material of proof. Where do you gc^^ :et 
that reason ? what do you know of its content ? — wh^^ at 
but what you know only from looking round yoiK-^i ? 
Your so certain Prius, that your absolute Prius, is bt^ nt 
an .7- ! In algebra, we say we do not know the answ^^^r, 
but call it X, and then apply the facts : and so you, n ot 
knowing the answer, say, Cidl it Prius, but you have n— *_ot 
a single fact to apply to it — unless from the thoug — ht 
you call negative, or the experience you call positi'^^'e, 

but both of which, negative or positive, you wall here 

arbitrarily — supersede ! In last resort with you, as w:S.th 
others, it is alone the Posterius that is guarantee £fc-3id 
source of the Prius, And you, how, from your Pr^-us, 
do you even feign to draw your Posterius ? 

5. The Negative PHrLOSOPHY 

What Schelling means by that is pretty well seen, by 
this time. The whole constitutive assertion is that i'fc is 
impossible to get at the Doss of actual existence n 
ratianis — by any consideration of its Was, Now, plaua^i We 
and s})ecious as spoken, that is really pro hidiirio, ^lien 
ju honestly looked at — in its intentwn ! Keason as you xaoaj' 

to any fact of experience, it is only idea till starr^pcd 
— stamped into reality by sense. Ajid that is only o^ 
common sense I Leverrier reasoned Neptune ; but Gtalle 
of Iknlin saw it. Schelling, of course, knows this, a^rf 
says this ; but he takes on liim further, as though ^> 
L^eneraliso it into a universal, all-conclusive princ/jJe 
— negative of much ! Still, we ask, are there not Truths ■ ^ 
that cannot be submitted to sense, but must be realised | ^ 
by thought alone — truths, then, in reiility, utterly insus- 
cji)tible of the Dass at all ? 
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From an article in Miml (No. xxxvi.) I quote thus : — 

"Certain quantitative truths (as Euclid, i. 32, 47) can evidently 
be reg!irde<l in two ways, now sensuously (as " matters of fact ") 
measured say, and again intellectually (as " relations of ideas "). IJut 
there are a great many truths that admit of being regardecl only in 
one way. Some intelle<'tually alone, and some sensuously alone. 
Suppose I were to establish the truth of the existence of the s(ml, or 
of that of (jo<1, I could not bring forwanl, in either case, actual 
}tensi))lc ]NTception of actual sensible fact. I cannot hold u]) an 
actual «)ul— I cimnot Rhnr (.io<l. Nay, even in nuuli that is 
material, we are i»recisely similarly situated : wlio, for example, 
will show me an atom or put an atom into my hands? Proof in 
regard to the soul, or in n;gard to Go<l, consists in argument from 
facts ; and proof, in reganl to atoms, or in reg:ird to sul])hur in the 
i»un, or fio<iium in Sirius, consists, j)recisi'ly similarly, in argument 
JrvmfactJ', I cannot iJiow tlie sulphur or the sodium." 

Reasoning in regard <)f facts — that is the whole. 
Whether I reason from fiicts to, or to facts fi'om — that 
is, in the nomenclature of Schelling, whether I reason 
from the fVas to the Dass, or from the Dass to the JVas, 
neither the one nor the other is apart and alone, but both 
are together. It is really to the DdnA of God, and to the 
Ikuts of Substance, that Descartes and Spinosa respec- 
tively reason. Xor, when they re^ison, is it, in the dis- 
tinction, ilifferent with either Plato or Aristotle, — or any 
other ! This Dass of Schelling is but a maggot of his 
own nutrition. In "relations of ideas" there is no 
direct Bas^ ; but not the less, for all that, is it juescnt in 
the core. To explain Man, the World, Gf»d, that is the 
JFas : and what else Ciin philosophy attempt ? What 
else diiffi Si-helling himself attempt ? Where t.'* the Dcum 
of Cto*! — when* /s* the very article he nmkes such a 
chimour to show ^ The *' disdnction " itself is ahvady in 
Aristotle, who (A- (VA>, ii. ll>) s]»e^iks of seeking 
Xoyov^ 7rpo9 <f>atv6fi€va, or <f>aivufi€va irpo^; Xoyov'^ : is it 
just the antichthon, then, whicli shall have misled 
Schelling f 
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G. The Bearing on Hegel 

Our great interest all through is, of course, the answer 
to the single question of our title ; and how Schelling is in 
tliat regard, is at once placed beyond a doubt by what 
understjinding he assumes to himself as coucerns the « 
principle, the Begriff, the Notion of Hegel. 

Now, that principle, we may say generally, the priu- 

ciplc of Hegel, is to Schelling, by far and away, for the ^^s 
most part, simply Lof/ic : he blames Hegel for tliat, with .m- m 
no other principle to support him, he actually presume^^ =s 
to go beyond T^jgic ! HegeFs whole philosophy is U — ^o 
him " attributive " only, " negative " ; he is never donc^^ e 
pointing, emphatically express, to the blunder, and th^ -je 
consequent failure of Hegel, in attempting to mak^ :=e 
existential, positive, what is and can be only attributivi t, 
negative. Begriff, by very name, can be to Schelling .Mg 
logical only, and never existential. So far, indeed, as hi S" is 
every direct expression is concerned, it would actually --My 
astound Schelling to be told that Hegel's Begriff, Hegel" -J*s 
Notion, was, technically taken, taken in its purity, ouL^Cy 
a specific one, and solely logical when considered in tk — *e 
dialectic that lay in it, and which was then used f ,■ nn 
principle of development — development to an entii:^ -re 
system of philosophy in explanation of the world of Go-^cr kI, 
and in guidance and direction of the world of man. Ar-^J 
yet Hegel himself has been, often enough, particuU — '*r 
enough in his declarations at times. Take the very la^^^s^ 

thing he wrote, his Preface to the second edition of 1 ^^ 

Lofjk\ signed by him, " Berlin, the 7 November 183K^/ 
only seven days before his death. There we are tc >M 
(p. 1^0) that what is to be made '*obJed" of *Mogi^"C38l 
consideration " is " not the things," but the " coutei* — ^ 
of things, the " Begriff*' of things, the " Sa/'Jie" the o^^me, 
single, sole, essential and substantial reality. Of " ^^ 
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Bisgn& ii»eU {de^ Ik4jriff€A etlbsl),'' we hear (p. 21) that it 
is ** the hu6i», tlic foiiinialion, the principle of the flefinite 
Ami {nirtirular natiouB (it is ilio Gruiullti^e tier ItesliHiiiitcii 
Ik*(j:ntfe) '* ; aud, ao, as in notiaui genemlij there is 
(jx 18) ** the distinction of a sonl and a body (der 
rater»ehied einer i:*i*e!e iind Qinm Leibes)/' it i.^ fhr 
Nuiicm, ihs Begrtif, that is the sottL 

Scbe)ling*ts ffcnerul regard nf what constitutt^s the 
«{i«?ifif niitiirft or element of anything culled EegrifT, 
XotiJiu, IB ju»t that it IB logical, that it I:)eIongft to 
ihotight u» th^uUpjht. '* Tlie nntifni/' he siivh (2, L 565), 
* U otilr coutemjjktive (der licgrid' i.st niir conteniplativr' 
— •* in thiiikitig (im iKmkcn ) tliere is nothhig practical 
(aidlte Ftektim'heH) " : what (Xmceni8 etwae I'raktischcH 
omc tc m ft etwii*^ (Itiwollieii ; what in prnetienl in an aftkir 
nf the will, 

^ft Spoaking of hin nvvit lirnt philosi>pli\\ whieh ie to him 
^■liiiir tbi* negative one, rei*nuft/tmss>£>iJ^Iiafi, niere Tvatitaml 
^KKeknc^, namely, he says (2, 3* 65):- — 



»Tlii» •d#tif#^ 



jn«t ia thii, that it deda€«i the cf^ntrnt of the 
r^fore^b piimlle4 irith tijieriimrt% 
ig Mca that it hjid to do n^ti merdj 
»lUllA# otf itoi, but nlMi With tidualilyf or iliiit the tkcUm] uroi^ in 
lUt way, ikjtt «* ttu-rt^ Ugk^ proc«it was one also of actual origi- 



I Tbrrt; ia mucli more in the same neighl^mrhoixl in 
whieh S<*)M?Iling inmi«t4« <*n nuiking cmplmtie the fact that 
all t^R' noti(in«« of htN earht^Ht |ihiloi<<>p]iy were only 
ki)|iQaI ; bat if that be the state of the caae with tuniHelf^ 

tuorr, lie cannot Im tp remark ing in paBsing, is it 

ilit **t thi? aim* with Hegt4 : 

iliiicniat Aiencc fli^Iuii-H, no doitht, with wlmtcr%-ifrel*e^ 

fwtk tlwt which app«arv iti «ipiirieac«, tvudcr ilic^ etmtlittciaA of 

m a fwrtaia mdividual fMrtlrnUr^ hi f^j^act* and iinic, 

i^; Wl li itidf« ihb Mrkare, mov«« naVv in iLuughtK, though the 

19 
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contents of each thought or Begriffaxe not again mere Begriffe^ as in^ 
the Hegelian Logic." 

Any Hegelian product is never existential, but alway^^ 
only attributive to Schelling : — 

" Whatever we have in experience, we can produce d priori iz^^m 
mere thought ; but even so it is just only in thought. If we woul -^<1 
have, however, something existent out of thought, outside < > f 
thought, then we must start from a basis that is absoluteH^y 
independent of all thought, that, beforehand with all thought, ~^ 
of all thought anticipant. Of any such existential basis tlczzie 
Hegelian philosophy knows nothing ; for any such Begriff it h .^as 
no place "(2, 3. 164). 

I daresay we all know pretty well by this time wh^^t 
to Hegel triplicity is — what an entirely new place, wh^^t 
an entirely new force and intensity of meaning it b-^ns 
taken on in the hands of Hegel — what an apotheo^»-i8 
fell upon it, indeed, when Hegel, from the hands of Kam»t, 
took it into his own. Well, here it is fallen — fallen ia^ ^o 
the hands of Schelling : — 

" Since Kant introduced in all notions the typus of thesis, ai»— "ti* 
thesis, and synthesis, and, subsequent to him, another gave it fci-he 
widest possible application, what is called trichotomy has becoc:^"^^ 
as it were, a standing form, and there has been no one who did ^^3ot 
believe it a matter of necessity to begin in philosophy with th ^^ 
ideas (however ineffective), although now all this counting ^^^ii<J 
calling of three is for the thing in hand quite indifferent " (2, 1. 3^B-2). 

It was simply on the mere abstract Begriff, he sa- ^s, 
that Hegel founded his dogmatism ; and what he so 
founded was only a logical dogmatism : — 



" The word dogmatism comes to us with an evil sound in it,- 
f rom before Kant, indeed, — but now altogether so, since that log^ ^^ 
dogmatism wliicli Hegel wanted to. found later on the mere abst:^^*^^ 
notion, and which, as the poorest of all, is tlie most odious of *^^ 
whereiis the do<^matisni of former metaphysic liad always somett:a»-iDg 
greatinit"(2, 3. 82). 

** Hegel, who is so sharp in particulars, was deserted by notbi»-% 
80 much as by the artistic feeling, especially in its bearing as ^::^d a 
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f h« woaM li/ivc Won sensiM*^ of tli© break in lii* move- 
ififi!rir«iii?d Wtweeu hi« Logk and his Phil'OS&phif of 
Satmr^ From th<? way in whuli the lutter. it pieced on to tbe 
Ibcntr^lrma UiaI aloiiu lit^ ought to bav^ Wome aware bow far Ue 
M mmjvd fmm tbe ngbi dirf^ction " {2, 3. gs). 

We know that Hegel describcB the transition from 
ir to Nature in this %viiy, that tlie him, in the ribsahite 
of itaair, sirh rtitAchliesat, as it were, unclofie» itself 
to lei go fraeljr, out of itself, as nahtre, the moment of its 
ptrtaeabuitjr (that is, in its first detenninulcneBs, oiher- 
9e«, fitiileneaSp of form). In ordar to muke nst* of every 
term that will realise his inutge, Hegel heaps his wordu 
in tQeb ft Wiiy thiit it in iHfTicnlt to make a plain ^^im- 
matiottl meaning out of them. Nevertheless, in the very 
baaptng of his word^, and still more in the double senses 
0l lib wiml«, the initiated reader ran only gee in Hegel what 
if niiiply and {lerfectly adniirable. The Idea mt^hlic^^t 
9kk ; Uiat ii, unahuts, uncloses, imlocks itself — nitsMusd 
mk^ ihal is also, rei*olv<*8, takes resijlution (say, fjutm- 
rvHirilros, et4x.), to let go from itself Tiatun i but nature, so, 
ii only the second moment of the Idea — nature, so, is 
only Ihe mvnml stroke i*f the Mh Tlie first stroke of 
IImi bell was the Idea in k» ifitcmality ; and it is only in 
obedience to it^ own constitution, rhythm, and law that 
llie flecond stroke of the bell nhiiuld be the Idea in its 
aUrmUiiy* One might ejisily say more here ; for there 
■re more expreisions in the ori>^inaI on which one miglit 
, indeed, ought to- — dwell ; bnt i»*rhiips what has 
mM nm}\ so far, sutitce. 

SebelUtig, then, as we see, finds ih© transition in 
ijaesiion only a blutnler, a blot» and a Wteh, Further. 
he iitai»ly inoekB and laughs at it as thuA (121) : — 

Bc^ looki down ujxia Bobmc, an4 f!««^1arcM afraimt tb« wdb 
Fmi IkacWr, wlio \ml tM*cn1»^ ' '\tm pbilciiap^byt 

nd it« ihmt It nmde nrnUvr itm > rgo froiu Ood« 

and tliAi iku elerual ^mwgfmet of Clod wa« for it the ootidttion of 
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his eternal re-iiumergence or return into himself as Spirit,— against 
this accusation, then, Hegel, sehr voniehm (much d Caristocrate\ 
declares that the emergence of things from God is no category of 
his, that he does not use it, that it is not a category at all, but only 
a figurative expression. Hegel, at all events, however, has thse 
wonderful category des Entlasscm (of the dismission, discharge^ 
release, of the letting go, the letting go out or away). This Entlasse^'wx 
(this letting out of a thing) is not, surely, a figurative expressioim. 1 
What it matters with this Entlassen is not said. But to tk-iJ 
Entlassen, to this letting out on the part of God, there mu^s^ 
necessarily correspond, one would think, an emergence, an issi^J^e 
of what is let out (of that, whattn'er it is, that God does let out)^ a 
letting out, issue, emergence, therefore, of nature, and, consequentL ^y 
of matter as well, from God : just as — if God, according to Heg^^sl, 
in the Logicj is shut in as yet to his eternity — this same God mi^k- st 
in actual, extra-logical nature, be there emerged from his eternity.^ ^ 

No doubt, all this will appear very witty and ve:::^J 
telling to many, or to most, people, and the general te^ ^=xt 
or tenor of it has been repeated scores of times. Th^ ^re 
is a dangerous pass or step in the Alps, it seems, tl*- ^^ 
is called the Mauvais Fas; and Mauvais Pas has be^^^^ 
thought a felicitous denomination to apply to this 8on:^»-C* 
what critical step or stride of Hegers from Logic t« 
Nature. My Lectures on Law, however, were publish *^ 
more than a quarter of a century ago ; and, at page 6 _,=^ ^ 
have entered there a Note in which, from its first wor-^ ""^^ 
— " the moment the idea of externality as externality ^ 

seized, the great difficulty will be found at an end " ^ 

go on to such further explanation as I trusted woi^-^^1" 
prove, on the special point, in a general w^ay, satisfacto ^^• 
The particular sentence in the text to which the Note^s* ^^ 
ajjpended runs thus : " Altogether, I must acknowlec^^S^ 
myself to find Hegel's plan of externalisation the happL 
ever yet proposed — a plan necessary even when we 
as w^e do say, and mud say, God made the world ; for 
answers the question of how — precisely that quest 
how God, how thought, made granite, for examp' 
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That is still my opinion — that, to no first philosopher 
that ever lived, to no Plato, no Aristotle, did a happier 
idea ever occur than this of externalisation that occurred 
to Hegel. As the Ego involves the Me, so does the 
intemaU involve the externnlL Evolve the I-Me into 
the whole of its vitals, so to H])eak, of its intestinarj^ of 
its inward organisation ; jind it is simj)!}' by the necessity 
of the I-Me, that the I, the subject, ])eing coini)lete 
within, the Me, the object, should also be similarly com- 
plete withonL The categories being complete, thought as 
thought is complete : and thought as thought external- 
ised — the externalisiiti<m of the categories — that is 
nature, that is the externality of tilings. When did 
Schelling, or whoever else, see as much as this ? 

In his resolution that Hegel shall be only negative, 
only attributive, only logical, or in liis denial, namely, of 
any principle in Hegel that shall be existential in its 
nature, Schelling has (2, 3. 1G4) this: — 

" If we want sometliing Stijtntha (existential), ajKirt from, iiide- 
pendetit of thought, then we mxut start from a iSV//?i (an existenry) 
that ift absolutely indei^'udent of all thought, that ]»recede8 all 
thought Of this i^etjn (existency), the Hegelian iihilosojihy knows 
nothing, for this notion {I»'yrijf) it has no ]>la(re." 

Schelling is not a little i»ut about with the /'wrejison 
that he finds in the world. 6^7i reason is to him an 
Actual factor actually ])revaleiit, dominant, or at least 
extant and functionhig, in the universe. He expiitiates 
<it considerable length (2. 4. l':> s<j(j.) on this dilfieulty ; 
aind, with equally considerable comiiltK-ency, allows 
vomers, every now and then, of his own sui»erior 
iirisdom in explanatory reconciliation to extrude — 

** If reason is all Ix'ing (and, recij»r«K'ally, all being reason), then 
it gives not a little ditlirulty to win admission for the unreason 
in'hich, for any explanation of the urtual world, is still neies^Mry. 
For everybody sees //i((f— that, si«h' hy side with a gi-cjil and 
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powerful reason which certainly seems in some way to guide things, 
there is still present everywhere a vast and most potent unreason. 
But reason can only eternally be reason ; it can never make itself 
into another than itself, or into the contrary of itself." Schelling 
(at greater length) remarks then that " some say God, being of 
reason, cannot go beyond reason : but that is to give God less than 
man ; for man, at all events, can go beyond reason. ... If reason is, 
lieroism is not, everybody's affair. To do good to one's enemy, nay, 
to love him, that is beyond reason. The supreme commands of an 
exalting moral purity, man could never realise w^ere he unable to 
exceed reason. And why, then, should not GJod be privileged 
over reason ? It is nowise unreasonable to say, the mysteries of 
Christianity, or, rather, that one mystery which is the object and, 
consequently also, the source of Revelation, the will of God in 
regard to men as alienated from him — it is nowise unreasonable 
to say that that, and these, and all, are beyond reason. . . . NothiB^ 
is more pitiable than the business of the rationalists of evety 
description to seek to make rational what gives it« own self •* 
beyond all reason. The boldest of the Apostles, in whom th^"^ 
is to be seen also a profound dialectician, speaks plainly of t-*^^ 
foolishness of God, of the weakness of God — as his words are, 
the foolishness of God that is wiser than men, and the w( 
of God that is stronger than men (1 Cor. i. 25). Only he ^i^^ .?, 
is strong can or dare be weak. Those tender souls who \^^^^ 
absolutely have a reasonable Grod after their own hearts— ^* 
might give these the answer of J. G. Hamann : Had they n e ^^ 
remarked that God is a genius who does not seek much after w!^^^ 
they name reasonable or unreasonable. It is not given to every ^^^^ 
to comprehend the deep irony of all Gkxi's acts. ... It m _ . 
surprise that, uno eodemque actu, one and the same persona^^^)^ 
affirms and denies, in opposition to the principle of contradict -**® 
as it is generally understood ; and yet just that is the relatioi^^^^^ ^ 
(rod in the Creation, that he precisely affirms what he, e^' *^^ 
immediately, again, as well, denies. . . . The Godhood (that \** 

the absolute freedom) of God just consists in the nerve of tr:::^'^ 
contradiction — this absurdity, if you will, to be at once affirma^^^ 
and negator, and yet not to sunder in twain, but to remain He t — ^°* 
He is. Nay, not only in God, but even in man. . . . Not in diflfer" ""^i^ 
moments, but in one and the same moment, to be at once drcr:- — ^ 
and sober, tliat is the heart of true poesy. It is by that t'^— **** 

the Delphic intoxication distinguishes itself from the Bacchic" , ' 

Not a little that is Schelliag comes to the surface a— — °" 
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is seen here ; but our special purpose with it at present 
is the evidence it offers of ignorance in regard to the 
philosophical principle before us. "Reason can only 
eternally be reason ; it can never make itself into the 
contrary of itself." Possessed of the I-Me, we know 
that we have always two — we know that we have 
always the possibility of difference. In a world where 
there must be subject and object, tfiere cannot but be 
difference ; but difference is specially in evidence on the 
part of the object. Schelling would not have been 
brought to a stand in front of the idea that reason 
must remain reason, reason cannot give opening 
and opportunity for unreason, reason cannot become 
unreason, had he been possessed of the philosophy of 
contingency — which the one biisal principle brings with 
it. Whether personally thinking, or i)er8onally living, 
H^el has always the contingent in mind ; and not in 
ignorance, but only in knowledge, of all that, was it 
possible for Schelling to have access to Hegel. Ignor- 
ance of extemalisation on Schellings i)art was, on 
Schellings jwirt, ignorance also of what contingency 
was; for the latter is but the consecjuence, the neces- 
sary result, of the former. We refer again to the same 
Note in the Lectures on Law (p. 6), which we quoted — 
just in this reference, indeed. There we read : — 

"The moment the idea of externality iw t*xternality ij* seize^l, tht» 
great difHculty will K* fuund at an end. One ought ioiv&k one's Pelf 
what mutt the idea of externality — what must rj-ternalitij itself— be? 
Or, suppose you have iutemalitit eomplete<l— an ego a lioundlest* 
intOflSUBception of thoughts, all in each other, and through or 
thorough each other, hut all in the same geometrical jioint, — what 
must t/j extemalisation — and its extemalisation is accurately ex- 
temalisation as extemalisation — be? //« extemalisation — it Inking 
an tnternalisation — must jdainly Ikj tlie opjKwite of its own self : 
whatever intemalisatitm m, extemalisation will 1»e not ; just as 
darkness and cold ttrr j)recis<,dy what light and heat are not. Or. 
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taking it from the other end, we see that externality is infinite out 
and outness, infinite difference, under infinite external necessity (or, 
what is the same thing here, contiTigenqf) ; while iniemality, again, 
is, and must be, infinite in and inness, infinite identity^ under infinite 
internal necessity (or, what is the same thing here, reason)" 

One wonders (as one cannot help saying here) when 
one reads again this note, which one wrote, as has beeiv 
said, more than a quarter of a century ago — one wondex^ 
that what we name Kar i^o^v^ Philosophy has prov^^ 
so unintelligible — let us just say to the public — that it 
(the public) seems, on the whole, as one man, to ha^^^'C 
turned from it. And yet I know not that, for what is 
to be done, there is very much more required than ^ 
realise — observe ! to realise — this note. 

But be that as it may, what occupies us at present ^ 
contingency ; and it is in what is said to be thought '^ 
that note that the birth of contingency lies. What *^ 
externality as externality ? An infinite out and out ^^ 
infinite externalities, each external^ even to its own s^^**' 
as it were, atomically external even to its own self — vo^ '^^' 
full — ethereal, aerial — solid, liquid — mechanical, chemi^^^ 
— magnetic, electric, galvanic — metalline, alkaline, ac=^^^ 
— vegetable, animal — vital, psychic : an infinite cha — ^' 
that may be — so, or otherwise — infinitely qualified — i^^^^j 
is externality ! And there is not a physical atom in---^ ^^ 
that is not a radiating centre in infinite lines of influen-^i^^ 
It requires but the data of any one centre to have ♦^■■'"^ 
calculable elements of an infinite external necessity- 
far ! But if the lines of influence, direct enough in the 
selves, are infinite, they must also infinitely cross, Nc 
eacli croHs is a contingeiicy ; for each cross is a tingency c=:=^^^' 
a touching together of the lines. Now, sych contingeue '^^• 
in an infinite time and space, can only be infinite, arrr^io, 
if infinite, then incalculable. It is absurd, therefore-^- ^ 
talk only of a i)hysical necessity, as tliough such w^ ^^ 
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monarch of all, and its verj'^ will calculable. That, then, 
is the i£/i reason of the world, the physical necessity that 
is at the same time only physical contingency. And 
physical contingency, in an infinite space and an infinite 
time, is no more t?i(in, is nothing i?//, infinite — difference \ 
Like everything else, man is exposed to this infinite con- 
tingeiicy, this infinit<; difference, Oi^ to an infinite /a<c. liut 
is man, therefore, unfree withal ? By no means. Man 
wills to take a walk. Oh, say you, the pleasure of the 
walk was the motive that moved him. That is true; 
but was lie unfree because he acted on motive ? How 
wouhl it have been had lie acted without motive ? Why, 
so to act, blind acticni on man s part — why, that is but 
the ])hysic4il action of things at the will of a mere 
mechanical necessity wholly from witliout! If a man 
takes a walk for his pleasure, he at least moves for the 
pleasure of him,^lf: whereas when a stone moves, it 
moves at the jileasure of another. That is a difference ; 
and it is really the difference of Liberty and Necessity. 
Movement inth motive is liberty ; without it, it is neces- 
sity. An ego can only act from motive. True, one motive 
is not always as an other motive. To take a walk — 
l^rasure may In? the motive; but it may also lie health. 
A man who moves at the call of pha-^re is not in the 
same way free as a num who mcnes at the call of health. 
A man may move also at the call of science — botany, 
geology, astronomy, chemistry, etc. Or he may move to 
an ethical call — succour the Jitllicled, rescue the drowning, 
feed the lunigry, cl<.»the the naked, etc. Nay, he may 
even yield to a juditical motive, and die — he may die in 
battle for his country. These motives tire not all alike; 
still, in one thing they are not different : they all give 
freedom. What acts from itself, and for itself, and by 
itself, is free. Man is a self, and has a self ; but he can 
be, and he ean have, onlv one true self: and that is 
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Keasou. When a man's motive is of sense, he is bound ; 
but when a man's motive is of reason, he is free. And 
to man it is given to rise to reason, if he will. Medical 
motives, scientific, ethical, political motives, may hold of 
reason ; and, holding of reason, they may give freedom. 

But contingency suggests itself, again, with the question 
of the possibility of freedom in such a realm — in such 
a welter at once of necessity and accident. Now, does not 
man himself produce contingencies ? Among the lines 
of movement that come to him, does he not himself cross 
many of them, and — by reason — in his own interest? 
Why, a man's life is nothing else than that — a daily, 
hourly crossing of or into contingencies. What are 
the sanatory measures of the municipality — what the 
swallowing of a dose of tro7i on the part of the individual? 
I know not that I have any reason to apologise for these 
remarks on the fact of free-will, on the rationale of free- 
will ; for it is a subject on which, even in high quarters, 
much confusion reigns, and it is a subject which is 
immediately suggested by this of contingency. But for 
contingency, indeed, there would be no free-will : contin- 
gency is the possibility, and the condition, and the battle- 
ground of free-will. It is partly on account of this 
relation, if for nothing else, that contingency has its 
extraordinary importance. But it is its cosmical role 
that is really its true one, and that really gives it its 
place, and its importance in chief. It is as in that role, 
and in that place, and in that importance, that here, in 
respect of Schelling, we propose it in proof of his 
ignorance of what he pretends, even by his superiority of 
insight, to refute, confute, expose, and destroy. " Reason 
can only eternally be reason ; it can never make itself 
into the contrary of itself." This seems an insuperable 
difficulty in regard to an omniscient God that is reason, ^ 
and can only be reason. Schelling's expedient to meet -liii 
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ifl, in ilmt he fissunies uureanoii as a privilege in uian, 
cqiudl}^ to as&iuue uiiresson ns a privilege in God. God 
in io biiu. as ho is to HaiDuiui, a very ])eculiar "'genius," 
ll in not given to every one/' he Have*, '* t^ comprehend 
ihe dec*fi irony of all God b acta " ! If the unreason that 
b ill Ui»^ universe h to HegeK as it ought to he, simply 
ibe contiugeniy of externality as externality (which 
eriibntly* at least* coheres with the Finite of I^eibuitic and 
»t), thin siuije ininwLson is to Schellitig hut an irony 
a ]MM uliaiity in God I ** * 

Had Schelling lieen nmlly at home with the print i pie 
H*?gtd, he wonhl aleo liave l»ee*!i at home with the 
•iliefl of hifi writing — oi% at leaiit, so at home with 
Ibem that he would hardly have mocked his wti tinge 

' *' ' nn in the mm^ voluinr (p. lao) S<lu*lling nmkei visry 
pL iaiKe«, what )te at Un^l iiKhtdi?^ in uhat ta blta li ihft 

rniw^Lift ul GoiX. AfttT liaving reninrkt^d tJiut " tht* itfnijjUitioa of 
Abmhiai, oa>\, cveu iIjc U'iii|>l4itioii to iiliiliitr)^ in &Hi-rib<:^(l to the 
KMiim,*^ hi* cnnlinufw : ** Rcvi^aliQii itwlf »iu.^t pL*rmit thi? priu- 
etHk iimI giro il free kojm?, even m in nature it lia« free scupe ; for 
lU3% «jt? nmar Ihlu^ wliicli, actorJiug hi ou? idena, ai^ unworthv 
i<f Qiml in UAlut^s a* equally iUi'Tv \» hncU unwortliinesa in niiicli 
1^^ in tJii' lilo«A)r! vrritiiig^, we fi^tt ancribt^l Io Jehovali, wlio nhall 
WfOO the one **! rivi-, jp^loii*', * rnel, pitilest, and, on ihv 

«flk«r, m-*rpifi!l. rinj?, all- forgiving* Considt^r, in ihe 

tanum ■ *nt\y mi* h things i\s iirc t^^lated in the Book of 

Mhva V . }. whi^fe I hi' chtldrenuf br^d cDinniitied a trespaiA 

lA iim aorutwf I things t bat im, in tbo |M-jrtion of the t^pf>tk which had 
Utn nrwni^dfur Jihtnalj^^tlR^nthe anger nf tlie Lc»rd wa» kindM 
agltml tiw? idaldren uf Utiw)^ mtr wjw any victory over lh« cntiiny 
aOotrvl ihvni until he wIki hml ainnp«d (the thief) wjls tVm^ort^red^ 
mad oil lirael hJi/l Htoned him with vtotioitL, and hurned him with 
lit a(t«r tlicy hod stdtic^i hiui with KtoncJi," (Of ronnw^ thie in bad, 
md ¥«y bttd, ftnd bvl a« hatj axn be ; Imt, fltdl, there t« f»*?illy no 
iVaOB Jbr nil thnt holy tiom^r uf j^ours Frii*^nd Aii: "- 

iphiit tlhat '^hixik of lit^K " I WJiat yon oiU Ue« are mh , '»f 

4)mhc aeodier colour ; and, however their be, (t U tputt crrtain thut 
cImiI harfof «f yoar* !■ an abwdiite anarhmniJ*m, and fpiit*? out of 
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generally in the blind way that is usual with him. Had 
he in truth known what they meant, it is impossible to 
suppose that he would have so spoken of them. This 
that we refer to obtains throughout the latter Schelling, 
and a mere illustration must suffice in proof : — 

" The True is nowise of that nature that it can be got to only by 
unnatural struggle and stress. Most men directly baffle for them- 
selves their entrance into philosophy through the unnatural stretch 
and strain which they think the right movement of mind whereby 
to reach it. It is with many in philosophy as with men who haVe 
been long used to live with their equals, and so, when they have to 
appear among their superiors, or in presence of a so-called lord 
of creation, they conduct themselves awkwardly and unnaturally. 
Nay, there are those who opine that, for philosophy, such a 
demeanour is so much the right thing, that at last the very degree 
of relative mastery is judged by them according to the degree of 
contortions and distortions into which they find a philosophy to fall. 
Those who have come to philosophy in a forced, perverted fashion, 
find precisely what is simple and unforced hard ; just as a man who 
has been all day on the treadmill is unable, when released from it, 
to find himself at home in any other step. If I see in philosophy> 
tlien, the cure for the disorder of our times, I naturally ^^^ 
thereby not a weakling philosophy, not a mere artefact ; 1 mean 
thereby a strong philosophy " (2, 3. 18, 19, 20, 11). ' " — 

Speaking of geniuses, Hegel is certainly a verJ 

peculiar genius ; and if it is only by struggle and sttft^ 

that liis ordinary student can contrive to reach 1^' 

even let it be no further than what " reach " in ^^ 

case means, there is still the consolation that, wh^^'* 

he spoke or whether he wrote, struggle and strain- ^ 

the natural movement of mind for Hegel himself. ^^ ' 

that SchellincT lavs so much stress on the outside, ^^' 
" ^ tig 

it is perhaps fair to say, a long way to prove thm^^ 
allowed himself to be blind to the inside. That i:0^^^ 
was only an artefact and weakling; w^hile his owi^^ 
a reality and strong ! Just to think, says Schelling ^^^ 
where (2, 3. 14) — ^,just to think how, after Kant, ^^ 
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Fichte himself, " after, to use an expression of Goethe's, 
I very heaven of knowledge seemed let down — liow, after 
ill that, a new darkness fell upon us, and what began 
w big ended so small " ! " That so nnieh of Germany 
should have had no anxiety for meal, but should have 
been quite pleased and satisfied with the clatter of the 
mill-wheels"! (2, 3. 53). "That, by accident, an arid 
formalism should, for a time, have struck philosophy 
into stupor"! (2, 2. 7). 

Schelling (2, 3. 15) will not even allow Hogel to run 
off with his notorious fruit-illustration, as though it were a 
prize : *' The difVerence of philosophical systems is not to 
be shirked by the mere remark that every kind of philo- 
sophy is philosophy, just as every kind of fruit is fruit, 
and that it would 1x3 a strange thing to find a man refus- 
ing grapes, on the plea that it was fruit he wanted, and 
not grapes " ! And what an unhappy state of mind nnist 
have been jKior Schelling's, when he cannot liclp sneering 
at Kegels reference to Thomson the chemist, and to the 
advertisement of the English barber : " That philosophy 
meant physics in England swircely re<|uired to be jiroved 
from the titles of the latest chemical journals or from 
hairdressers* newspaper advertisements ; directly at hand 
lay easy reference to England's best known, two hundreil 
years* old iKjrimlical work, the Philosophical Tmnmc- 
turns" ! (1 11). In Ilegel, acconling to Schelling. at most 
we are just as we were in Kiclite ! but it is im|X)ssible 
to quote here all that, relatively, may 1k» (juoted. The 
reader who is curii»us on the matter may consult for 
himself as below ; ^ at the same time, that many other 
rancorous hits at Ilegel are to be found in the Cousin 
Preface, the HiMorit of Lat^r Philosojyhi/, and, not rarely, 

» 2, 1. 77, 232, 312 ; 2, 2. 7. li:>, 488, .V>7, <>72 ; 2, 3. 8, 11, 
14, 15, 19, 20, 26, 38, .M*, 0.\ SJ, h8, lnr>, 111, 121, 1*53, 1G4, 173 ; 2. 
4. 4, 11, 23, 24, 103, 1U4, 2ir., 3G4. 
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in the letters of Schelling which occur in his Life, 
Indeed, almost, it would seem, as though he had called 
his own philosophy negative and invented a new positive 
one, simply out of spite to Hegel, and only to have ample 
room and verge enough to crack for ever his whip at him. 

It is really something very remarkable this rooted 
rancour with which, after the death of Hegel, Schelling, 
during the whole of his subsequent twenty-three years, 
snatches at every slightest chance, remorselessly to 
deride the ghost of Hegel. — It seems to have been the 
product of an instant. That the two men had been on 
terms the friendliest at Tubingen, where they first met, 
is beyond a doubt: their correspondence, taken up in 
1795, proves that. It is there that, in his very first 
letter, Schelling cries to Hegel: " Here, my hand, old 
friend ; we will never be strangers to each other." 
Then how it was with them at Jena — that is well 
known : they were brothers in battle, and most familiarly 
united. Parted again, and at a distance from each 
other, they still remained in friendly communication. 
" Farewell, tliou old, dear friend : go where I may, I 
shall always from time to time write to thee." Such had 
been the parting words of Schelling, and his very last letter 
but one or two to Hegel is as frankly, open-heartedly affec- 
tionate as any one of all the otiiers that preceded it. Some 
ten months later, however, the final letter of all of Schel- 
ling s contains these ominous words to Hegel : " versohnen, 
Lisst sich freilich AlleS, Eines ausgenommen, — all may be 
reconciled. One thing excepted ! " What that one thing 
was I have already, in the Lecture (at p. 258), suggested. 

What Schelling thought of Hegel before that last 
letter, too, is easily in evidence. Ever, in his earliest 
correspondence, he stirs him on to effort ; and he has 
comfort and strength when he is at his side. He 
chuckles at that Doctor Hegel of his Critical Journal 
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and the consternation of his readers, ** just, on the whole, 
fik quite all- too categorical man that will not stand on 
ceremonies where philosophy is concerned " ! He tells 
Fichte of him, too : " Only to-day there has appeared a 
book from a very capable head, that has for title * Differ- 
ence of the Fichtian and Schellingian System of Philo- 
sophy/ " Hegel, himself, he does not hesitate to tell of 
how he is on " the tenterhooks of expectation to receive 
that first of his so solid and, as it were, timeless works." 
Ah, he cries, " what must result, thy very maturity still 
taking time to itself to mature its fruits ! " He writes 
from Wtirzburg pressing Hegel to contribute to a new 
periodical he is starting, assuring him that " even detiiched 
thoughts will be welcome from his hand," and that he 
can offer him ein betnichtliches Honorar! Altogether, 
though, externally, the relati(m between the two men at 
Jena was that of the Professor and his AssisUint, say, 
internally, both knew — if one only felt unconsciously a 
shadow that he named not — that the reverse was the 
truth. Schelling could divine the up, over, and above 
the whole field of these papers, Glavhcn vnd Wissen, on 
Kant, Jacobi, Fichte, «/., even if he could not — what it is 
to understand — underst^md them. Even if he could not 
understand that " Dillerenz " on himself, he very well 
understood what it was to him in the lifting-up of him, 
young as he was, into the very first rank of the func- 
tioning philosophers of the day, side by side with Fichte 
and the rest. Hegels unceremonious, unhesitating 
" Liar ! " to the Stuttj^jart man who had as gocxl (or as 
bad) as called him Schelliug's ?>//% must have given its 
own startle U> the mere tender bookman that almost 
certainly Schelling was, and <;reatly strung his rosiwct 
for him. Still, socially, he was so far under him, and he 
(Schelling) could almost order him (Hegel) about, as — 
say — for the l>euefit of Mme. Schlegel : 
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As Siiid, it was not till after the death of Hegel that 
Schelling ventured, as it were, publicly to proclaim him. 
Even privately, it is only after the death of Hegel that 
allusions to him in letters of Schelling swarm. Still, 
there are earlier notices. The first I find chronicled, 
however, occurs, as already said, in the letter to Schubert, 
some two years and a half after the final letter to Hegel, 
and runs thus : " Right delightful it was to me to see 
how truly and well you have handled Hegel. The ridicu- 
lous side is really the best, though not the only one. 
Such a pure example of inner and outer prosa must, in 
our hyperpoetic times, be held sacred. Sentimentality 
comes over us all here and there ; and against it such a 
negative nature as his is a capital corrective, as, on the 
contrary, it is diverting so soon as it will take its flight 
above the negative." And this on that side will suflice; 
tlie rest of these spiteful fleers and flouts I leave to the 
reader of all these letters. 

The oftence of Hegel, as we have seen, is his jeer at the 
expeditious conversion of some mere unprofessional dabbler 
in drugs into a regular univeraity Medicincc Doctor. I have 
been explicit enough in blame of Hegel here. But, after all, 
he had right on his side ; and Schelling, if he forgave the 
jibe Sit formalism (as well he might), might very well too, in 
the long-run, have seen the whole business in its absurdity, 
and so rubbed it all out. But, during the career of a lifetime, 
and after the consecration of a death, too, which usually 
passes all the poor blacks of time into the one black of 
eternity, still relentlessly to persecute the Manes of ones 
friend, and for so peculiar a cause — surely that is scarcely 
human ! Some mitigation, for his part, has been allowed 
Hegel in consideration of the dc hnut en bas style of his 
friend, especially in orders as to that Mme. Schlegell 
and, in equal fairness to Schelling, we may suggest these 
" Se'ides of Mr. Hegel," who undoubtedly did throw from 
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time to time a shell at Sehelliug, and so keep up feeling 
— though surely Sehelling only speaks from a dream 
when he writes Cousin : " Pour faire grand leur niaitre 
il faut avant tout, qu on me fasse petit ; c'e.st le mot 
d'ordre, que leur a donne leur chef, qui, seniblable au 
vieux de la inontagne, sans jamais sortir de son reduit, 
8Ut faire agir ses instruments ! — vous en entendrez de 
belles choses, si un jour j'en parlerai publiquement ! " — 
Schelling surely speaks only from a dream when he 
writes to Cousin this, in 1834, for then Hegel was three 
years in his grave ! One would like to have heard these 
" fine things " which Schelling was one day publicly to 
tell — above all, those orders which the Old Man of the 
Mountain, Hegel, their chief, had, from his retreat, given 
his SHdeSy his Assassins, for the paying out of Schelling ! 
His Slides, that heard Hegel, in his History of Philosophy, 
specially lecture on Schelling — had they, then, any very 
dreadful orders, or indeed any very dreadful "mot 
d'ordre," against the subject of it ? 

But, really, these said prosecutions or persecutions of the 

Manes of one's friend did pass into such emphatic exiguity ! 

No doubt, that " Hcfjel " in Schelling's Xiir Geschichtr 

der neueren Philosophic is alM)ut the meanest thing I 

know in print ; but just fancy what a small thing these 

" grapes " were, or the " advertisement " of that " English 

barber " ! Surely exiguous enough the exiguity of these. 

And there are others quite as small. Why, he actually 

opines (2, 3. 2G) Hegel's Lofjic to have begun with 

Quality rather than Quantity. " ])erhaps only because it did 

Hot know how to begin with Quantity " ! He has read 

So widely in Hegel as to be able (2, 2. 488) to sneer at his 

translation Andacht for Yoga (which means, say, absorbed 

devotion). '* A Denk-And:ichtiger," he says. " to me 

a^lmoBt comes as a so-called Denk-Gliiubiger " — which 

^neans, we may suppose, " Hegel, with his Andacht, has 

20 
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of a devotee only made a free-thiuker ! " And then 
(557), in disapproving of Hegel beginning history with 
China, he cannot help the jibe at a philosophy " which, 
in its forms, is itself something Chinese-ish ! " He scoffs 
(672) at "a philosophy that, in place of the real connec- 
tion, sets the mere filigree of the Begriff/' and (2, 3. 11) 
at " a weakling philosophy that is a mere artefact " ; but 
he only betrays therein the Cimmerian darkness of his 
own ignorance both as to the evolution of the Begritf 
and as to the Begriff itself. And is not this small? 
Former metaphysic (38) "has been called by Hegel 
under staiidinfjs metaphysic — slightingly. It were greatly 
to be wished that as much could be said of et^ry philo- 
sophy — namely, that there is understanding in it ! " 

Surely, as I say, all these scofTs are unutterably small ! 
but, here is a smaller : for, with hate, there is in it envy ! 
Of course, in his knowledge of Greek, Schelling was just 
known as simply in his rights to quote it : and of course, 
too, as we know now, Hegel did quote Greek. Schelling, 
then, was naturally proud of his Greek ; and (2, 1. 322), 
in that regard, he writes thus : — 

" But now in the first place to find tlie proper expression, ve 
shall look about us among the Ancients. Certain designations of 
philosophical ideas and methods, as they have )>ecn invented by the 
Ancients, liave easily in later times propagated themselves ; but not 
just as easily has tlie true sense been received ; and so, then, tber 
stand at the command of every one who extends a hand to them, per- 
haps to garnish with such ilhistrious expressions something wherein 
scarcely even a distorted image of the thing in hand is to be dis- 
cerned. It would he easy to name more than one usurpation of the kind. 

I hardly suppose any one will doubt the meaning or 
application of this ; not but that, as it comes, of course, 
just every one is free to do so if he will. We would 
only add that, let Schelling's Greek have been as it may, 
HegeFs Greek was still good enough to enable him to 
understand Greek philotiophers — at least, it may be, a 
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little better than Schelling ! In one way, in fact, no- 
thing can more completely differentiate the two men than 
tlieir Greek. Schelling has not taken together and 
realised any one philosopher or any one philosophy in 
Greek ; he deals only in disconnected fragments of 
8i)oradic allusion. The ornament of a mere allusion as 
such may, here and there, not be wanting in Hegel ; but 
mastered wholes constitute liis quality. 

7. SCHELLIX(; IX CON'CLUSION 

How Schelling states his case, in connection with 
Kant and Fichte, for himself, and against Hegel, shows 
points which are intimately determinative in reference 
to character. Tluit whole episode freighted with the 
fatal "distinction" between the philosophies, positive of 
him, and negative of fhrm, the J)as.< and the Jr^.s, is only 
there that he may get his story out, his story that will 
redress his wrong, and n^store him to his place, not 
above Hegel — that would be a small matter ! — but even, 
it may l)e, al)ove Fichte, above Kant, as, in ])hilosophy, 
the most fecund and conclusive foreman ! (That this is no 
exaggeration will l)e immediately seen.^) 

' Sirlielling's own wonls will i)rfi*<'ntly \tr**\v tlii»* ; but, mean- 
time, let me <iuoti* fi\»iii NojH-k (ii. 401)): ** IMiilosopherH, for more 
than two thouaaiul years, havf lived, thought, and given tu the 
world of the fruits of their thou^'ht an<l th«*ir lift' ; hut, since the 
times of Thah*» and IVthagoras, the histnrv of i)hilow)i>hy has not 
an example to show that evrr one ai its priosts had taken his mouth 
iio full of vainj^lnry an^l hrag as hen* tliis the nn'ltA fflun'nsus of 
modern >]>eeulation, trumpeting hiui.-i'lt forth as the ]»hih»o- 
phieal re<h*emiT «»f ilu* century, and, in Irusi of the inahility to 
judge and ignorance uf ihi* mass, claiming, with efTnmtery (►f un- 
liesitating conimon-plaiv an<l assertion, the admiration of the world, 
ad though all now were intelligible of itself!'" Noaek may well 
«re in this tlie outcome only "of a high-strung self-teeling (eine:* 
hoclii:re«*hrauhten Sell»st«;efuhle>).'' 
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Me7i, when caught wrong, may name, or more 
silently admit, a casualty that misled : like Othello, 
tJtey must 7iot "go in*'; they "must be found" \ 
WomeUy on the contrary, so caught, have a thousaDd 
ambages on this side, and on that, and on all sides, to 
prove the gross injustice of any blame to them, in act, 
in word, or in thought ! Womanish men, again, in any 
such straits, fire up at once at the very name of blame, 
and, agitatedly eager, breathlessly stuttering, hysteri- 
cally gloze themselves out of the very tint of guilt 
These are men that, i^7ilike Othello, would " go in," and 
must 710^ be " found " ! Even good men may, through 
false glory, or pride, or otherwise, be made imduly slow 
or unduly quick, and so feel it to be theirs, to speak 
dreamfully, or heatedly at times, like a Coleridge of 
Schelling, or a Hamilton of Hare. 

Possibly, never was there a story more illustrative of 
that womanish — shallowness, is it? — or depth? — than 
that story of Schelling's. 

Now, discounting all that is to be said for the annoy- 
ance to the Court of the cry of Pantheism (or rather, 
I fancy, of the Halle Year-books!), these last four 
volumes of Schelling, at least as honestly / think, have 
notliing at the bottom of them but the one thought — 
Hegel ! Introductorily, no doubt, they quite bristle, we 
may siiy, with the names of those that preceded him. 
Plato, Aristotle, Bacon, Descartes, Hohme, Malebranche, 
Spinosa, Leibnitz, Jacobi : scarcely a page is dull with- 
out them. Still, it is what we may call the gre** 
German qiuulrllakral — Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel — 
that constitutes to Schelling the focus of concern, as 
indeed to us here no less. In fact, it is in the i-epeated 
rehearsal of the successive relation of these men, the 
one to the other, or in the progressive connection of the 
common material, that the story to which we allude is 
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fcHiniL 111 fiict, it \H ihrtt reheiirsjit ibnt is the story ; 
liiig hiRiHtHf muiit be al tawed to Uike ^ocl 
Fwe ^hdll nut tuivo to complain of iiuy w.irit ou 
hb psrt of the nuist stremioiis exertions to get us to 
batr it. Nor is it womlerful that this should be so, 
•iMilQg that it m no more at lM>ttom thtrn d single 
pusioitJkUt {mtition^ on the p«rt of the true prince to hia 
people* for restoratirm and return to hia thronp, from 
wliicfa he had had the mortification to find himself, he 
knew not how, extruded, and only that an odious 
**Ialer eomer." who had, aft€.^r all, hut filched his vest- 
uieiit*, might, f«»r u moment, usurpiugly posBess it t 
Rut wo liUuw Sehelling, so far, t<» tell hia own story — -a 
ary, however, that, aa marked, ought to bo read at full : — 

'*KsAt (itjit we willingly ivfcr to hUn all lliat li«fl «H>m<* to tie of 
UBf Xwr ta acc in pliUcMophy Miie«) Ihrgan a mattt^r that mn^t he 
isnrM to it« *-i>d.— Fi*liti> ti/»tl no *<nn but to rai^e thift of Kaiitli 
iftU> •r)eci<*«. lie failwl, bowcver, tJi timkc hh i?xpo!*itioii objective. 
Tliit itiolhcr who fnllowt^ Itim did.* 

**Tli« fault itili) wliich phUc^iphy iti lh««* l4tu*rday^ Ml, is to U* 
aicfllietl to thn wivt*l of Aiiid dutinHmn [filiTJifly naiTipd] tlist left all 
flt ncrtljt in CAov^ mid nu mon* than %iif(£/,— To Kant, Ciod *vaii 
iwljr a mttama^ lant notion liy war of cmwning cloifr to knowled^^ 
ImiC» m that, ttilt A notjon ifiily cuMintT^cf or prtsuff^fiMed, To his 
lollffirr-r* thin notion wan * a tt4?p hi^licr—a notion knoum : Imt thu 
fib- ill tti«i iiyini4>— no moi^ than notion, and wltliont tranHi* 



' li\ U\, *I^ L af»8»ri4), Tbet^ Jire here Imt 
Oi rEwrM, hr th« '*otWr" that fullow.'^l Fi 
ualf Mnttlf* On« tinghi, very npeciiilly, to nsa^i ai full here ; 
vfcM lliflni afv maiiy ^iprt^Mioui^, u\mi uiHivuHivv aw rcuardi tho 
puma iltpy a* well of Kiuit jw of tbo*e tint (nihwrtl hUn. **It it 
tlM^orr of Vkehl^ ihfa ho AiM hav»- cmmn* iiwili^l hhnHffrotn th<% 
mm natural lugniiMfit which woj ItaniJi to Hani, and cuu€(<tvo<i the 
tlwQg^ of a Bdf>nor dao u* ptirt^ thinking ah>nc ^deduct ivc of thi* 
wMU vorld from the' E|;ti — ileriMtn^trativi^ of tb>" world, aa picinriid 
wfdMMIt va. Dot to rxipt, hot to lit* j| int^TG npfwamnci} within ttJi/' 
Sdbaltilig liaa it eli>«wh4*t-«- that '*to Fiuhle *Hi]y tho human racse 
; aU elao ucuta in thif ntfi^^^ury id«aM of the Gga" 
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tion to actual existence. — Here in the non- distinction lietween tbe 
negative and tlie positive philosophy, and that with a philoeophy 
whicli, rightly understood, can have only a negative fowe, wc 
would attain to what is only possible to positive philosophy,— iu 
this there lay the. ground of the error— an eiTor that actually pre- 
vented said didimtwn from being better understood.— Only the 
negative philosoi)hy oi>ens the way to the positive ; and the latter, 
again, is only possible as opposed to the rightly understood negative. 
Indeed, the negative philosophy, if confined to its limits, first hrings 
the positive to cognition, and then not merely as possible, but as 
neces.sary. — As first through my pul)lic lectures something of the 
positive philosophy oozed out [when was that oozing, Schelling'- 
and how much was it?], there were several found who believed it 
obligatory on them to take up the negative philosophy against me, 
supposing that its entire abolition was contemplated, seeing that I 
certainly spoke of the Hegelian in that sense. This, however, was 
done on my part, not because I held the Hegelian to be the negative 
philosojjhy : I cannot do it that honour ; I cannot by any means 
allow it to be the negative ; — its essential fault, rather, just consists 
in this, that it will be positive. The difference between Hegel and 
me is not a whit less in respect of the negative than in respect of 
the positive philosoi)hy. The philosophy which Hegel presents is, 
etc. etc. — Already, soon after the Kantian Critique, there began talk 
to be heard of a critical philosophy. But soon, again, it came to he 
asked, Is, then, this critical philosophy all, — besides it, is there 
no philosophy else ? For myself, I permit myself to remark that, 
directly I had comi)leted my study of the Kantian philosophy, it 
became evident to me that this so-called critical philos<.)phy could 
not, possibly, be all philosophy — I doubted, indeed, if it could be 
even philosophy proper. In this feeling, already in 1795, I, etc 
etc. — If already I had, thus early, tlie clear idea tliat, behind thiis 
Kn'ticismuSy which had destroyed the dogmatising philosophy, 
there lay another dogmatic i)hilosophy unreached by it, it is easy 
to til ink how, — there standing before my eyes, said rational system 
achieved by Kant, but now carried forward into a pure actual 
system freed from everything contingent, — it is easy to think how 
there must necessarily have appeared to my mind the saine idea, 
but only with increased vividness. The clearer the negative wa? 
set up, so much the more clearly must the iK)sitive show over 
against it, and there seemed nothing to }>e done so long as the latter 
was not discovered too. Perhaps we can account from this, how, 
almost immediately after the first appearance of this system (that 
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improved, as I say, on the Kantian), this very philosophy, as tliough 
deserted by its originator, was for the time left free to ever}' one 
who stood ready to turn to it, and (to speak with Plato), lured by 
the lustre from tlie spot left empty, to throw himself with greed 
upon it. For nw said philosophy had really been only a medium 
of transition ; to speak the truth, I had in that philosophy sought 
just only the next i)08sil)le step afti»r Kant's, and was in my own 
mind far — no one will ever prove the contrary— far from taking it 
for the whole of philosophy in the sense in which it was afterwards 
taken ; and if, for the positive philosophy, even after it was dis- 
covered, I gave notice of it mostly only by hints (among others by 
the well-known paradoxes of a iM)lemical writing against Jacobi), 
it is my b*'lief that as well this reser\'e was rather for praise than 
blame : for by that means I have, to a movement with which I 
would have nothing in common, j^iven full time to develop and 
declare itself, so that now nol>o<]y can be any longer in doubt as to 
it itself and my relation to it, — at the same time that it might 
seem, withal, that I had never left it. All, indeed, that I did do, 
in the way of precaution ag^iinst it, was only to leave it to itself, 
assured in myself that it would go forward so with swift steps to its 
own ruin and disappearance [how could any one so egregiously 
deceive himself with such very jialpable special pleading, such very 
shallow stammer ?]. — Tliere have been, for the most jKirt, as regards 
the relations between us, quite false* idt-as. It has lK5en l)elieved 
that the one has taken it ill, to have been passed by the other. But 
just the contrary. The one that was first, who had still much to 
do, of which in these days there is no longer anything known, and 
to reduce to order the entire material, which the other found 
already subjected to the notion -he could vt'r>' well afl'ortl t(» take 
a correction from the other. However unable I wan to conceal 
from myself, indeed, the elements in the entire way of Hegel which 
were |)eculiarly hostile to all that i-* gifte<l and gi*nial, I saw, ou the 
other hand, that he stiKxl up against much that was fal>e, etc. etc. — 
But it is not every one that is called t<» l)e the creator of a system — 
and of nothing had Hegel less than of artistic feeling [against the 
eJumsy Hegel, that at least would go down !]. — The system In'fore 
his could not set itself up as an unronditioned system like his ; but 
no one could repn)ach it as not system. It did not need to be made 
system, it was a Inirn system ; its specialty just was, that it was 
system. — Had he been in earnest with the pure logical nature of 
the M'ience, he would never have made of logic a Part. That whole 
philosophy, and a< well his prtnleces^ur's phihisiiphy ni nature and 
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of mind, must have been to him logical— consequently Logic; 
and what he specially gave as logic would not have been such a 
failure as by him it is. Instead of taking true and real logic as 
ground and basis for further advance, he hypostasises the notion 
with the intention of giving an objective meaning, nay, even that of 
a processy to the logical movement, which, however independent of 
all that is subjective it is taken, can still only be in the element of 
thought" (2yZ. 11-89), 

Looked at closely enough, Schelling is particularly 
amusing in his shifts, now on this side and now on that, 
in order to vindicate and make good both of his 
philosophies, the first not less than the se/:and, and the 
second not less than the firsts although the one, as ia 
argued, too, is but the contrary of the other, and a failure 
in consequence. It is as this failure that it is thrown at 
Hegel — and it remains as this failure so long as Hegel 
is in view. Schelling never forgets to declare that 
Hegel only borrowed from him everything — system and 
all — that he afterwards put his name to. But, on the 
top of the wave of his wrath, he ever forgets the hollow 
he has left ; and for the destruction of Hegel he would 
even sacrifice himself; but still, when he sees the 
positive philosophy complete, with its necessarily fatal 
consequence to the negative, he is struck with rue and 
regret. Must he, then, lose his own firstling of the 
brain, his system, his own primal philosophy ? Was he, 
really, just in the act to commit unwitting suicide? 
Yes, death to Hegel, that was all very well ! But there 
must be life to himself ! We recollect how tenderly bis 
son speaks of it — how very close it lay to the heart of 
his father — this first philosophy. And so we see that 
it was found possible to claim at last both, but the one 
now only as necessary preparation for the other. There 
it lies, this new form, in its own place, within that 
second philosophy ; and naturally we ask, is it still 
system, — for we cannot forget the emphasis of system 
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that lay on its first form ? If it is to be preparatory to 
a second system, surely it must be even more system 
than the emphatic system of which it is itself the 
re-cast. But is there a single trace in it of system at 
all ? Can we see aught in it but some dozen or more 
miscellaneous lectures, in which the talk, mostly, seems 
really to circle round these names that have Plato and 
Aristotle at the head of them ? Negative or positive 
system there is none : with whatever remark, there is, 
strictly speaking, not even exposition. Virtual excursuses 
ever and anon occur to interrupt whatever continuity 
there may be — not always philoso])hical, either, but 
sometimes phil<jlogical, r.//., with niucli curiosity, about 
Crreek compiiunds in Ma ! Did the privileged Academi- 
cians who heard these ejCKruusus first, really contrive to 
keep awake — say, when XI. and XII. were concerned ? 

When one knows Hegel, one is surprised to hear 
Schelling find in him, say, only "an arid formalism 
that dried up the sources oi true knowledge, and struck 
philosophy for a time into a sort of 8tuiK)r " (2, 2. 7). 
One, in one's own knowledge, is 8urprise<l, I wiy ; but 
still, it is quite evident that Schelling, so little (Vu\ he 
understand, really believed this. Hegel, for Schelling 
(2, 3. 89), only " hypistasised the Kegriff in order to 
give, instead of its own subjective (logiail) movement, 
an objective proce^is " ! 

That is the story, then. Kant luiving done this, and 
Ficht^j having <l(me that, he, for his part, gave objwtivity 
to the latter : but i)resontly, seeing the insufficiency of 
the whole negative i»hilosophy, he had gone on to the 
I)Ositive pliilosf>]>liy, an«l — with a clmckle ! — left the 
negative as a vacant s]M)t for Hegel to settle himself on 
and ruin himself on. if he <hose : while he, for his own 
great i)art. simply re-nindelleil and re-nmde, reconstructed 
and reconstrued, philtisophy itself for them all! And 
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yet how much he was behind at last can be seen in a 
moment from single points, such as Logic and the 
Begriff, or the Indifference-Point and the Ego, or jufit 
Denken alone. We have seen already that thought, 
whicli was to Descartes the snlstame pf the soul, was to 
Schelling only a date — one state of it among others; 
and (2, 3. 64) he speaks of Denken as only a function 
of Verminft. " Thought," he says, " is the function (or 
act) of reason when it turns on its own content" 
Altogether, he has often at his best — in his distinctions, 
namely ^ome that are very peculiarly hair-spht; as 
(I, 7. .*)57, 358) where he distinguishes between f^rowiirf 
of existence and evidence itself. The ground as privs 
precedes existence in God ; but there could not be ground 
of existence in God unless existence ^cere ; there could 
not be the Jirst without the second, nor the second without 
the Jirst, To all intents and purposes the egg and thf 
hen — a difficulty which, looked at, as it never is, unless 
with a laugh, is the easy overthrow of all the phyiical 
explanation so much in vogue at present. And yet 
inetaphysieally the solution is in front ! 

As is, surely, not by any means disguised in the 
preceding, it is really very remarkable how, through the 
whole of Schelling s latter volumes (as 2, 1. 178,229, 
230, 232, 337, 245, a/.), there seems to lie one single 
brooding thought under all — Hegel ; which, then, for 
the character of Schelling, is simply a crise. We are 
without aniinus in these regards. Even as ministers of 
justice and servants of truth, we cannot but be soft to 
(excellence wherever we find it ; and there is much that 
is excellent in Schelling, as well with regard to his 
excellent ori^nnal gifts as to his excellent acquired 
accomplishments. We have already noted the attraction 
of his bye-writing ; and we find ourselves saying, in the 
underlying MS. spoken of, that we are not sorry to 
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translate so many passages at full from him; for they 
always interest through the alert thought and the skilled 
penmanship. And, as is hare fact, what concerns Hegel 
can excite no feeling unless one of regret, not for Hegel, 
but for Schelling alone. His Houts to Hegel are all 
unworthy of him ; an<l, hai>piiy, they are valueless in 
themselves — casual blacks from the air when a chimney 
is foul ! 

Still, one womlers liow Schelling, after his first 
instinctive respect — almost obedience — to Hegel, should 
liave allowed himself to fall into such blind, inconsiderate, 
unreasoning hate — childishly, as it were, ]»ecause, after 
all, of only a generiil expression in a book ! 

We CJinnot but si>eculate on the inkmity of that aelf 
of Schelling ! And I should Siiy we have to do no more 
than to look bick to see at once in long perspective the 
very (jeiuHis of that same stiid intensity. Suj>jK)se now 
we try to realise this ! 

What we have to strike us first in Schelling is the 
extraordinary precocity and brilliancy of his talent, not 
only as student at the univc^rsity, but even as the niere 
schoolboy whether at honH> or abroad. His I^itin, his 
Greek, while still not more than ten, is there in proof; 
as are his published i)hilo8ophies at the university lx?fore 
lie Wiis twenty. He was scarcely more than a boy 
when, as tutor to two young nobles, he was initiated 
into French, dress, manners, and all the ready ways of 
formed existence. If not more than a ]»oy then, he was 
really not yet much m(>rc, when, at Jena, he became, as 
we may siiy, a jwofessor to men. Then his success, 
the enthusiasm <>f his stutlcnls. the admiring ex]>cc- 
t4itions, the friendship <»f lht» very greatest men at that 
time, we may almost say, in Kurope — the Schlegels, 
Fichte, Steflens, Schiller. ( 5<H»the, and <|uite a host <>f others. 

It cannot be said that He«rel was at this time much ; 
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but still there was that in the hirth and bearing of the 
man, and in his {losition externally, as, on the whole, 
mere claque to liimself, which must have been source to 
Schelling of welcome assurance and contented compla- 
cency. But, " for all this came a ruin '' ! That is, on all 
this a sudden cloud fell It was still success that carried 
Schelling to Wlirzburg ; but Hegel sent him there his 
Phaejiomenoloffie, and he read the Pre/ace ! — read, too, the 
stuttering, stammering blunder of a letter in which 
Hegel assured him that it was not him he meant, but 
only his imitators ! 

There is a sad stop here — of a kind ; but the perspec- 
tive of success runs out and on its straight line still. 
Wlirzburg was but succeeded by Munich, and Erlangen, 
and Munich again ; and he was overheaped by honours. 
Professorships, Directorships, Secretaryships, President- 
ships but followed each other; and, what was never 
thought of for a Kant, a Fichte, or a Hegel, the privilege 
was given him to write before his name Von, — he was 
ennobled ; and, among others, to quote a long German 
word, he was — zum Wirklichen Geheimen, Oberregier- 
ungsrathe ernannt ! Last of all, among the strangers 
where he died, a king raised to him a monument of fame. 
I mean to say that such a career as this, and in such 
a nature, could only result- in the production of the 
single and intense feeling of a single and intense sdf. 
This self could feel, and see, and provide for itself ; but 
it was no more than that: it cast no reflexion from 
witliin out, and it took back no reflexion from without 
in ; whereby it might — sanely, and considerately, and 
circunispectively — give others their place, as take to 
itself its own. It had no ray but Bacon's "direct 
ray " ; ^ it could not turn round. So it is that to me 
Schelling's nature was a simple and linearly direct one: 
^ This ray can be seen first in (for one) Duns Scotus, by the bye. 
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on and on m he felt straight, on and on straight he 
remained. And this is my rationale and psychology for 
the Hegelian hate of Schelliug. After the crisis there 
was scarcely a letter, tliere was scarcely a work of 
Schelling's but was instinct, as his very soul was — with 
Hegel. And how simply silly, how simply weak — 
(thifik only of the letters to Cousin !), — witliout a mis- 
giving, without a single look round, the whole self- 
ex poeure was ! 

In point of fact, this simplicity that is in wise here, 
is it not a bottom element in the very nature of 
Schelling? In his representations that concxjm his 
differences with Fichte, he speaks (1, 7. 116) in this 
way: — 

"Can I iwssibly Ix? aurpri^eil myself that I liave been the butt of 
falsehood, malignity, and personal persecution ? Have I not richly 
deserved all that? Have I not, aa-ording to occasion and circum- 
stance, done much hurt to the wicked and worthless, never spared 
Pharisees and Hypocrites, but stripjMKl off the shoejj's clothing and 
unmasked the baseness of many a one of them ? — The man, to whom 
my ear and my door are closed, may go and openly slander me, and 
he may know that I know it, and yet he without a call to blush 
before me. Another, as a crazy author, with words and ideas 
borrowed from me, may have kept himself, and still keep himself, 
in existence, and yet, when the time for it anems come, always, for 
all that, with the same ideas, write a book full of abuse against me ; 
and this shall bring him no disgrace, nor even ridicule, but do 
honour rather to his counigo and fearlessness of speeclu I, for my 
part, have, to my own knowledge, never Inmbled the public with 
my person, seeing that I havt* been always silent alx)ut it ; but just 
this is another jir<K)f of my hanU'nedness, and s<» every one must Ik* 
anowe<l to think and say the worst of the man who has never made 
the ]mblic a witiu'ss <»f his heart and of his pi-i-somd feelings, hut 
has always only ooldly and «li>iKissionately held sj)eechf«»roriigrtinsl 
the matter itself." 

Tliere may Ik* in lliis whatever there may, but these 
aemi-consciouH, stMui-deceitful, s(»mi-plausible yrt^^t^'i are at 
least semi-innoceut, and not a little wumani^sh. 
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But the simple element is not to be denied, we think, 
as simply eminent in most of his successive stadia. 

What could be more simple than to suppose, as Schelling 
apparently without doubt did, that these mere Fichtian 
removes on his part were entries of his own ? But the 
ciilenture of his brain continued, and in his Letters on 
Dogmatism and Criticism the young man sees all through 
the same fiery vapour of absolute belief in himself, till his 
very editors, alarmed at his i5)8/3t9, cannot but for safety 
interfere in the astonishing chariot-ascent of their rash 
student-Daedalus to the moon, or the very regions beyond 
it. But he is not content, this Dcnedalus, to have whipped 
his horses beyond Fichte. He casts his eyes around and 
queries. Is this all ? cannot I do more still ? is there not 
more in Kant that is to be completed into science ? And 
so he sees Nature, and compares Nature with the I^o, to 
which he has been as yet confined. Why, Nature, he 
thinks, if it has been deduced from the Ego, must so far 
contain the Ego, must so far be the Ego ! And so there 
are the two, and the Absolute is equally in each ! There 
could only suggest itself as a first action now — the 
Nat urphiloscyphie. 

There cannot, then, be the slightest hesitation as to 
what was the genesis of this philosophy in the mind of 
Sclielling. He has just told us himself, indeed, that, as 
Fichte, for liis part, had no object but to make Kant's 
work science, so he, again, for his part, was in search of 
just only the next possible step to Kant's. Now, in what 
respect did Kant differ from Fichte, or in what respect 
(lid Fichte fall short of Kant ? By and by Schelling 
took advantage of tlic fact of an Esthetic in Kant; but, 
in the meantime, it was to the earlier Mctaphys^ical Fiist 
Grounds of a Science of Nature that he turned. Alto- 
gether, in view of what was there on the part of both, it 
was not difficult to see that what was wanted for Kant 
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was the supplement of an antitype to Ficbte. " The 
external world lies before us, thrown open, in order that 
we may find in it the history of our mind." This is said 
(1, 1. 383) in his early elucidations to Fichte, and even 
at the word there may have sprung up before him the 
very vista in point. 

Schelling, writing this at Ix^ipsig, while as yet but 
twenty-one, was already iu full study for liis Naturphilo- 
Sophie ; and, of all his works, it alone, as original to hnn, 
is specially to be called his. Nor is that less than the 
truth, though it was Hegel, doubtless, that (4)ened the 
eyes of Schelliug to all tliat lay in his work — even the 
reach, through the Indifference-Point, to the Al)solute that 
was Geist, not but that to said ojKjning of the eyes there 
went actual telling, too, on the part of the eye-ojKjner. 
»Schelling*s Natitrphilosophie, to a large extent, certainly 
was original to him, l>ut it can hardly 1h* wiid to l>e in 
existence now : whole stmUi liave overlaj)pe<l and over- 
whelmed it since. Still, the enthusiastic young man was 
very earnest in his appliaition at I^ij)sig to the study of 
mathematics and physics. He was in familiar intercourse, 
t4K>, with the living masters, tliere at the tinie, (»f science. 
Nor is it less to l>e considered how, with (excitation still, 
the very greatest men in (lermany then liad turned 
themselves sonjewlmt hcaU»dly to empirical six»culation. 
Such men as Kielmeyer and Kschenmaycr may be more 
particularly regarded as sjKU-ialists, j)t»rhaj»s ; but still 
there was actual work at the liands of such men agjiin 
as Schiller and (Joetfic. That Srhclling had a very real 
knowledgi* nf tfa* actual farts of science caiini»t for a 
moment Im* doubted ; neither can it be doubttHl that he 
threw into them many (piick suggestions ami brilliant 
ideas of his own. Still, it is in these that his simj)licity 
shows: for the most piirt they had not the substantiality 
of fact in them; they were but chimeras of the brain. 
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and with extremes at last which could only provoke 
reaction and denial. We are here, say in 1796; — and, 
positively, we do not hear much of Naturphilosophie in 
Schelling after 1807 and his quarrel with Hegel. He 
must still, however, from time to time, cast back a 
melancholy regard upon it, as in these boasts which we 
have seen already about discoveries : — 

" How, after a time of glad movenieut (when, with the happy 
removal of the contradiction between real and ideal world, all the 
barriers of knowledge liitherto seemed to have fallen), one law was 
realised throughout the world of nature and of mind, — how then 
nature herself seemed to come forward and meet the new knowledge 
in that series of brilliant and revealing discoveries which followed 
the first appearance of galvanism, — how then, I say, to use an 
expression of Goethe's, a very heaven of knowledge seemed to be let 
down upon us ! " (2, 3. 14). 

These " brilliant discoveries " after that of galvanism 
may refer to others empirically in galvanism itself (as of 
a Volta or a Davy) ; but we can scarcely be wrong in 
thinking, in their regard, more nearly of Schelling himself. 
J. W. Ritter, who was Schelling*s personal friend at 
Leipsig, had already become famous for his researches in 
galvanism, and was then and there writing informatively 
on the subject. So it is, perhaps, that it is to the credit 
of Schelling that he (Schelling) would have encouraged 
an alliance between magnetism and electricity, though 
(unfortunately for himself) his contemporary, the famous 
Englishman, Thomas Young, as I rather think, somewhat 
peremptorily forbade the banns. Allowing, then, to 
Schelling all tliat can be allowed to him on the merits of 
his NaturphiJosophie, must we not, with wliatever else, 
point to ihes(^, " ])rilliant discoveries " as proofs of his 
simplicity ? 

To the same effect, too, is his rush of hurry and haste 
always to announce and declare, but with apologies for 
incompletion through interruption, etc. etc. etc., and 
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promises of speedy reward in prompt and copious sequels ; 
which — remain words only ! Sometimes he prints a first 
volume, but forgets a second. Or he suddenly throws 
out a whole volley of rapid sheets, as suddenly to stop the 
press and recall them again. Ever learning and learning, 
he is nevertheless always forgetting and forgetting. It 
would reward a comparison of periods to observe how 
often the later is all unconscious of an earlier — without 
restriction to the Christian religion either ! Quite 
generally, there can be no doubt of the truth in that 
regard ; it was as though, from work to work, oblivion 
fell u]K)n him. In fact, as with many only in the house 
then, it was perhaps with him on the dcuje. Things, 
ideas, substantialities, were not gone into : there was but 
a babble of empty catch-words in the air, as Subject, 
Object, Nature, Geist, God, liegriff', Idee, a Trius, the 
Absolute, of which the most sacred, probably, as used, 
was the emptiest. Gans docs not hesitate to speak of 
this that we call the house, as " that honour-deserving 
class which, rather through mere instinct than through 
clear consciousness, feels itself drawn to the great f(jrms 
of Philosoi)hy, and, without giving itself any further 
account, just trustfully and willingly remains in its 
circle.** This, as we see, is to the etl'ect that there may 
be a philosophy whicli is but a traffic of ontsides ; and if 
Schelling vau be imagined to have gone int<» that, I do 
not know that it will prove any scathe to his simplicity. 
Allusions, sallies were natunil enough to Schelling : 
but he could not originate — at least wholes, without a 
basis first of all ; and we need only suggest here Fichte, 
Bohme, and the rest. Why, he had even such a Imsis 
for his own so very jwculiarly proper Positive Philosophy ! 
To say nothing of Kant and the Erfahruntj, Jaeobi, 
exposing, on one side, all rational philosophy as negative, 
had found foothold for himself on the <»ther, only in a 

21 
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positive philosophy of feeling. SchelliDg shall have 
been, in truth, simply one of those singularly catching 
natures that instantly take on. He could not help him- 
self : he caught up from Hegel rapidly, as we know ; and 
Bardili, his cousin, loudly accused him of possessing more 
than one of his chief distinctions in philosophy only by 
theft. And so it was that he was called unscrupulous. 
These preternaturally quick - articulating natures are 
always peculiar. I dare say we have all met at times 
yoimg Brontes, brilliant brothers of " Jane Eyre," who 
know all the short cuts by this or that bye-street in 
London without having been there ; whose eyes have a 
brain that is living phosphorus behind them ; who flash 
up, with the lightning of their speech, the entire table 
into themselves, but, soured at a word, collapse. It 
would be an indignity, it would be gross exaggeration, 
seriously to parallel with a young Bronte, Schelling. We 
do but suggest what quickness may go hand in hand with 
a spontaneous straight simplicity that may seem a little 
wryed at times. If we compare Hegel to the seed that 
fell on good ground, and came to its fruit duly, we may at 
least liken Schelling to the seed that, falling where there 
was not much earth, sprang up at once, and at once was 
scorched. There goes with the much earth, substantiality- 
If a fiasco can denote simplicity, what greater sim- 
plicity can any fiasco denote than the "Positive 
Philosophy"? With that, a whole new philosophyi 
Schelling shall have put his foot on Hegel — Schelling 
shall have risen higher than even Fichte and Kant' 
Was there ever such simplicity of a fiasco ? — was there 
ever such simplicity of pride? And these Lectures' 
That Philosophy of Mythology, so much a fiasco is i^ 
that it is scarcely credible that any human l>eing should 
have ever minted it. Nor can more be said for the 
Philosophy of Kevelation — is it, then, a Philosophy^ and 
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of what ? More than once, when thwarted or wounded 
in his sensihility, Schelling broke otV liis lectures : he 
broke off these ! His vnrious polemics, too, with Fichtc^ 
and others, had but a similar etiology. 

Rosenkranz gives us a lively picture of Schelling in 
his Tiecture-Koom at Munich in 1838 : — 

'*A comiiact Hgurc ; a high forehejid ; whito hair; alxnit his 
mouth and chin, loosi', originally soft, fcaturcA ; the glance nliariJ 
rather than wann, rather Ranguin<'ly restless than mclancholily deep. 
Klegant toilette, 1>ut suitable, without any affectiKlness ; black 
cravatte, hrown short upjier-coat, blue tn»U8ers drawn tight by 
strafw. A silver snuiMKix, which, with his left liand, Schelling Bi*t 
up and down in fret{uent movement, w;ts the symlN)lical decoration 
of the lectuiv. This latter I h;id imagined to niymtlf as the free 
Ktreani of elocpience represente<l l>y Steffens. But it was not like 
that. Schelling stoofl in vigorous ]M>3e, drew a small note-paper 
from his breast- jK>cket, and retid from it, but so that we followe<l 
him in a full free<lom of delivery. He stoppe<l from time to time, 
too, and gave extem)N»rarily |>araphr<uitic elucidations, in which a 
poetic colouring was visible. The form of the discourse quiU* 
ab(iorl)e<l me: the quietude, Jis.sun*dne>s, simplene.s.s, originality, 
caUfied one to overl(M>k the presence of (he egoism that not unfn»- 
fjuently showinl. The Swahian idiom hunj: over the jironuncia- 
tioii rather than, as was (he cas4» wi(h Hegel, gave it full 
accent tuition, and, for me at leas(, gave (he voicr a iH»culiar charm. 
He expressed himsi'lf with cutting s4*orn ag:iin>t Ili-gelV ])hilosophy. 
He said tliat he had given his hearers an t^xample of the n^al 
speculation which iKTva<led the worM and the jKwitivc* jKJWers of il, 
80 that they had in the fact itself the hest measure for (hat artificial 
•filigree of the notiim ' which so often passed m»w for true philo- 
sophy. But, he added, with a venomously contemj)tuous glance 
tliat pierced my soul — this j>hilosophy i^ waste j»roduct of a * hectic 
consumption (hat dies away into its«'lf.'" 

With this jMirtrait of IJosonkranz, \\r may contrast 
Steft'ens' :— 

"Schelling's appi»aran«e (17J)H) wa-* youthful, and there was in 
the way in which he stixnl up something very <lrt*"rmine<l, or even 
flefiaat : he had hnwid jaws, wide tempK»s, a high fort-head, ener- 
getically concent rattnl countenance, somewhat upturn*r<l no>e ; and 
in the large, clear eyes there lay an intellectually masterful force.'* 
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We can understand, from what Rosenkranz says of his 
elegant toilette and trigly strapped trousers, how another 
might speak of "the gentleman-like, elegant man in 
gala." There might be a little natural dandyism in 
this ; but there is in it also the tendency to take m. 
For the aristocratic society of the guardians of his young 
barons, French is necessary ; and he throws himself on 
French — even writes his brother Karl in French, mon 
cher Carl, and signs himself Frederic ! To take on, he 
shows himself quite apt elsewhere too. Later in life, 
as at Munich, among Royalties, and Princes, and all 
manner of Court-mightinesses, he is quite a man of 
address : He becomes a favourite with them, gets titled 
himself, is profusely decorated, wealthily promoted, and, 
as we know, is royally remembered for a monument at 
last. Address, at times, may even go a little too far 
with Schelling. He does not hesitate to insinuate 
himself into the goodwill of the Roman Catholics, for 
it is with them in Bavaria that the power lies. In 
this reference, Gorres, in a letter to his daughter, has 
a word, but preceded by a remarkable portrait in full:— 
"It is peculiar about Schelling: the natura naturata in him is 
precisely not pleasant. There is something animal, iMWsionatCi 
unsubdued in it, and yet, with that, again, something slovenly, 
worn down, loose, j)assive, and old fashioned, rack in a black- 
lackered Japanese dish ; but he is sensible, apt, repressed, shrewd, 
and has an honest blue eye which pleases me best in liim. In want 
of a better, the Protestant party has submitted to him, but only with 
great hesitations and precautions." 

It mmt have been peculiar (sonderbar) about Schelling 
to Gorres ; for he is evidently in great difficulty for 
words to hit him with : so much so, indeed, that one is 
never sure about the translation of them ! It was no 
wonder that the Protestant party was not by any means 
at ease as regards the Protestantism of Schelling. For 
when the Catholics would clear the University at Munich 
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of Protestants, they made exceptions of him and his 
friend Schubert, " because both, though Protestants by 
formal, external confession, they laboured in their 
sentiments and in the spirit of theii' teaching to the 
like end with the True Believers." " Hegel," says 
Noack (ii. 442), " was at least a Protestant ; but of 
Schelling there at Munich, one scarcely knew whether 
he was the more flesh or the more fish. . . . The 
situation of Protestantism was no trouble to the Geheim- 
Hofrath Schelling : he j)hilo8ophi«ed over Peter and Paul 
away out into the Utopia of his Joliannine Church." 

Of Schelling, Noack has still one thing to say that 
one likes to hear the least of anything that has l)een 
8aid yet. While Schelling was at Erlangen there was 
there also a young j)rofessor of Philo-nophy, Christian 
Kapp by name, who, unfortunately, had printed a g(M)d 
word for several of those with whom Schelling was at 
tliat time at feud — Fichte, Solger, Jacobi, even Hegel. 
*' Tliat was not the man that si>oke in uniscm with the 
heart of Schelling," says Noac-k (ii. 326), "who put 
Hegel side by side even with Napoleon." ** With the 
energetic, enthralling discourses of his young colleague, 
the {letted master could not in his lectures rivalise ; and 
so," says Noack further, " lie abandoneil them : but he 
could not forgive to liis fortunate young rival this 
success at his side ; he stirred him up to the ])ublication 
of a fragmentary |)amphlet on ' the Church and its 
Reformation,' whereby his }H)sition under King Ludwig 
was 8«ipi)ed." 

Now, I do not believe this. I do not for a moment 
credit it that Schelling was ever so wily and unscrupulous 
a man as to plot imd plan such a calculated wickedness 
as this. I hiivc had enough tn bring against Schelling ; 
but I cannot, for any such incredilde delinquency, wholly 
give up my esteem, or siiy, just my liking, for him. 
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Schelling, to me, was but as a student, a bookman, i 
his life, — unmixed, pure ; and never had a 
thought. What he was, that he was straight — and in 
straight simplicity. Not but that — straight also — there 
must have been tlie natural movement of his heart 
when stung. My plea for Schelling is simply — his 
hate to Hegel ! It is impossible to think of anything 
more weak, or of anything more genuinely single. It 
was so absolutely indiscriminating, so absolutely un- 
reasoning, so absolutely unregarding. And so it is that 
this insinuation of Noack's, against Schelling, and in 
respect of Kapp, can only be for me a palpable mis- 
construction. For certainty in this regard, surely, we 
have only to draw into view his various relations with 
liis kind — imrcnts, brothers, wives, children, grand- 
children, friends. These relations were always warmly 
affectionate and loyally true. That " he hath ever but 
slenderly known himself," and that he always leaped to 
the goad — that is Schelling, and that is all Schelling- 
He must have been a kindly-disposed and single-hearted 
man. That he, a bookman, when admitted to the great, 
could bend to please, is not a contradiction, but quite 
naturally in order. lastly, as for Hegel, I know not 
but that he wlio shall read all Schelling's letters to 
He<^el, except the last, and shall note the perfectly 
undoubting naive affection in them — I know not but 
that he will be almost inclined to find that, the hate, 
in natural order too : the shock of the Phucnainenologi^^ 
so absolutely unexpected, so absolutely undreamed to be 
possible, — after all that has been said, and can be said. 
— must have been simply mortal ! 

Of the philosophical four in Germany, that Schelling, 
whether in liimseU' or in liis doctrine, is, it may be, the 
least known in Britain, may prove an excuse for the 
length of our sUitement in either respect. 



CHAPTER XIV 

Hegel 

How it is with Hegel in this connection must, hy thiK 
time, Ixi pretty well understood. We may name it at 
tmce. Kant's Heinr Ajq)erccptlon, clwired into Fichte's 
Ego, is Hegel's 3'f/rijf[ Tlie Keine Apperception in Kant 
18 but a foail unit somehow liehind the twelve categories. 
FichtB <levelop8 from the Efjo these Categories — scarcely 
more in amount, but with much improvement of rigorous 
consistency and intellectual richness. For principle of 
movement, however, Fichte has no exj)edient but a 
mechanical externality ol Limitation. Schelling is not 
different in this, if with a suggestion in regard to 
Nature. What is specially He(;elian is solely due to 
what new principle of movement Hegel liimself, and of 
himself, has alone intHnluced. 

But that is a new wovU ! — t^entially an entire new 
]>hilosophy (if, from the discoverer of the primitive siKjre, 
still to 1x5 called Kantian) — iwrha]>s the beginning of 
the end of ]>hilosophy at all ! 

Hegel's licgriff (Xotion) is tlie Immanent Dialect ie of 
t/u Efps oirn sr7/. He that can realise this in the 
reading of Hegel will find that he can read : all 
lies in the I-Mt ' And Hegel lias this ]»rineiple 
just so. 

There is. then, but one principle of explanati(»n in 
tliis universe // this universe : and t** this prinrijile, as 

W7 
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we have seen, the history of philosophy has been but 
the rise : That principle is the I-Me. 

This principle, self -evidently, is the principle, the root, 
of man as man, — not that there can be even a moment's 
dream of men as men being else or more than the 
perishable finites which, here below, we alone are. No, 
not of men as men, but of man as man, " God said. Let 
us make man in our image, after our likeness " ! 

We have already seen numerous declarations of our 
own in this respect (from tlie Secret of Hegel, etc.) ; and 
it only remains for us, in proof, relatively, of the position 
of Hegel, to adduce on his part declarations from himself. 
And if we begin with a quotation where the assumed 
declaration may appear neither literal nor explicit, our 
purpose is — and such purpose may repeat itself else- 
where — not only particularly to report, but, as may also 
be desirable, generally to explain. From a Lecture of 
Hegel's immediately before his death ( W, JT., xii. 546), 
we quote as follows : — 

" In der Sphaere der oflfenbaren Eeligion ist zuerst der 
abstracte Begriflf Gottes zu betrachten ; der freie, reine, 
offenbare Begriff ist die Grundlage : seine Manifestation, 
sein Seyn fiir Anderes, ist sein Daseyn, und der Boden 
seines Daseyns ist der endliche Geist : diess ist das 
Zweite; der endliche Geist und das endliche Bewusst- 
seyn sind concret." 

And this in English runs thus : — 

"In the sphere of the revealed religion there is first to be 
considered the abstract notion of God. The free, pure, open Notion 
is the ground and basis of it. Its manifestation, its being for other, 
is its sensible existence ; and the seat of its existence so Ls the finite 
Spirit : this is the second point ; finite Spirit and finite Conscious- 
ness are concrete." 

Such words as these — to readers, or even students, of 
Hegel — prove so often, as it were, but syllables in the 
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air, that, for the most part, we i)u88 them, if ouly hazily 
oontented as with a mere snatch at the meaning. Still, 
a sense of discomfort, of dissatisfaction, even with our 
own selves, follows us ; and we turn to the rest of the 
paragraph with the half-conscious hope of (with more 
light) increased contentment. 

'^The main thing in this religion is to come to see tliis process : 
namely, that God manifests himself in the finite Spirit, and is 
therein identical with himself. The identity of tlu' Notion and 
existence is the third ix>int. Identity is here i)roi)erly a defective 
expression, for what is meant is essentially livingness in (ifxi." 

With this we have the paragraph complete before us ; 
and in view of the very importance of the interests that 
loom through the mist, ho Umtalisingly bright at times, 
if only in an instant to fall dark again, we remain 
unrescued still from a condition of considerable chagrin. 

But let us make up our minds and go quietly to work 
in ortler to discover what it all amounts to. 

Well, in the first place, it is evident that in some way 
or other there are three points concerned : What are 
they ? 

(1) There is first the abstract id«i of God : (2) there is 
finite Spirit as the seat of mauifesUition ; and (3) what 
is called Notion {Begriff) is identifie<l with existence 
(meaning by e^cistencc mundane or enipiric4il existence as 
such). 

But, even naniin}^ these tliree i)oint«, we are still in 
very considerable doubt us to what they mean. By 
" ahitracf notion t>f G(mI," wc an? only ti> undei*stiind wliat 
we formally define G(m1 as G<k1 to be ; but that definition 
is not yet given u^. Tlien, though we somehow under- 
stand that the finite Spirit (man) is to be the medium in 
which the manifestation of (Jod is to be found, it is not, 
after all, Gtnl that is sjjoken of as manifeste<l. Whiit is 
so siM>ken of as nianifestel is only a certain yvfion : l»ut 
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that Notion is not God — no, only the ground and basis 
of the notion of God. Now, this Notion, that is the 
ground of the notion of God, has its heing-for-other, its 
manifestation, its sensible existence in the finite Spirit, 
an actual man. Then in the conclusion of the paragraph 
we are told that the main thing to know is this, that God 
manifests himself in man, and in man is identical with 
himself ; as, lastly, that there is " Identitiit des Begriffs 
und des Daseyns," identity of notion and actual existential 
state, this identity when reached being further declared 
to be a " Livingness in God." 

It must be admitted in general here that, while the 
clauses are in themselves only very clumsily and con- 
fusedly expressed, they are also very badly arranged, very 
badly put in connection. On the whole, however, we 
may hold the continuity of sense to run somewhat thus. 

The manifestation of God takes place in man ; and in 
man, God is in identity with himself. But in this con- 
summation we must also understand that the intermedia- 
tion of a certain Notion is to be taken into account 
This Notion is to l)e regarded as in all respects the one 
original ground and basis of all. In immediate connection 
with the abstract notion of God it is spoken of as its 
Graiullarjc ; and finally, it is referred to as the Grundl^sgt 
also of sensible existence, and specially of the sensibly 
existent finite Spirit (man). 

Now, this Notion is " Uer freie, reine, offenbare B^riff 
(the free, pure, open Notion)," and when we come upon it 
in the midst of the words \'' \\\ der Sphiire der ofienbaren 
Pieligiou ist zuerst der abstracte Begriff Gottes zu be- 
trachten ; der freie, reine, ofTenbare Begrift' ist die 
Grundlage : seine Manifestation, sein Seyn flir Anderes, ist 
sein Daseyn (in the sphere of the open religion there is 
first to be considered the Jibstraet notion of God : the 
free, pure, open Notion is the ground of it : its manifesta- 
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tion, its Ixjing for other is its sensible existence)," — when, 
in the midst of these words, I say, we come upon this 
" free, pure, open Notion/' we know no more of what it 
is than the letters that name it do. It is, again, but one 
of those fine Hegelian phrases that are spoken propheti- 
cally into the air, only to stumble us. 

Now, for all that, that phrase is the Boc's Egy, the one 
secret of the entire Mystery ! Der freie, reine, offenbare 
Begritf, the free, the pure, the open Notion, is the Ego — 
the " I-Me " : 

" Der freie, reine, offenliiire BegiilV ist der (irundlage "— 
(iewiss ! wie immer ! That is it ! The free, jmre, open 
Notion — that is the Fird : very certiiinly so as always ! 
It is worth while turning l)ack u]M)n the jiassage in the 
new light. Its manifestation — that of the Notion — is 
its sensible existence,- —its externalisation, namely, into 
empirical existence. Then how truly is a manifeatation 
but a l^einghesH for another on Ixjth of its sides ! A 
manifestation is certainly a beingness ; but it is only a 
beinguess for ancjther — only for that, namely, and for no 
more than that, which it is there to manifest. Still, the 
manifestation has not only this internality of direction ; 
but it lias als4> an externality of the sjime. That, namely, 
which the manifestation is (/, is internal : but that which 
the manifestaticm is to or for, is external. We do jKjr- 
ceive, and we win only ixjrceive, an intfrnali- by an 
externals Tliat is, a manifestation, if it is for another 
— its own true self — i»n the inside, is iM|ually for an- 
other on the outside. 

Now, the Ik^grift', the Notion, is actually empirically 
existent in man, and man is the finite Spirit. Man is 
the only actual existent {ix. sensible existent) that Siiys I 
to itself, or can sijy I to itself. Uut if (»vcry MUfji'lar 
solf-conseiousncss is only a particular self-(M»n.sii<>usnr.ss 
to the tniiverstft self-cons<'inusness, then Clod />. God is 
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— not sensibly, mortally, finitely is, but absolutely, 
immortally, infinitely Is. Let there not be one single 
existent " I " within the compass of this whole huge 
universe, and still there will be — absolutely — the one 
I — I Am That I Am — alpha and omega, the first and 
the last, Dynamis, Energeia, Entelecheia. 

But it is not of Ego as the Spirit into which — if also 
at the same time not less out of it evolved — into whicli, 
I say, the whole vast material circumference collapses, 
that we speak at present, but of the abstract Ego that is 
existentially present to, or is, each of us in fact ; and if 
it is the Begrifif, the Notion, that is the principle of 
Hegel, it is that Ego that is the meaning of the Begriff; 
it is that Ego that is the Notion ; or, if it is not literally 
that Ego, it is at least that Ego's exemplar, analogue, 
and type. 

He who looks into the various volumes of the works 
of Hegel, as I possess them, will find pendilled on the 
margin of the leaves occasionally an x, frequently an J^j 
sometimes, but much less frequently, an x^. By x I 
signalise a " Denken " that is no more than the Denken, 
Denlxn, Denken generally of such German writers as are 
constantly telling us about Denken — that Denken is all, 
and that Denken is the whole. By x^, again, I indicate a 
passage in which the Ego, as it is peculiarly looked upon 
by Hegel, is very certainly present, though only less or 
mare hetrayingly so. Lastly, by u^ I distinguish expres- 
sions which seem at least to approach to mean the 
(cardinal position or proposition of the present writing, 
namely, that what I call the ratio of the Ego as Ego, 
the I-Me, is precisely, expressly, literally TJimtght— 
Thought as Thought, Thinking as Thinking. To speak 
of :c further there is no call. Nor, by speaking of 'A 
would I wish to be supposed to enter at present on the 
general (|uestion of what was ttJ Hegel literally thought. 
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There remains the x^^ and I proceed by quotation of 
certain [lassages which I find so marked to prove my 
allegation that Hegels BegrifT means no more than Ego, 
and just as it is understood, not specially by an expert, 
Fichte, or another, but by — simply, to say so — the reader. 

Not following any calculated order, I begin and con- 
tinue as suggestions occur to me. 

Passages strikingly significant I seem to remember to 
have observed in the beginning of the OeistesphilosojMc 
(say vol. iii. of the Eiieyklopddie), As thus : — 

"The «oul is the exiMiinj Notion (Begriff), the tj-iHff.nce of the 
Speculative " (of that act, fact, principle, or element tliat we name 
speculative) (p. 150). " Tliis relation " (he is speaking of the 
Fcctns) "lias in it something wonderful for — an uiidertitandimj 
unable to comprehend the Unity of the DiffercnticUed" (p. 159). The 
Miul is spoken of as struggling ^'to make itself that which it is 
tn itielf or in its notion, namely, the self to self referent sinfjle 
subjectivity tha( is existent in the Ego " (p. 1 48). ** Why it is that we 
have precisely the known ^r« senses, — no more and no less, and just 
the*ey and just differentiated so,— of that, in a philosophical treatise, 
the rational necessity requires to be demonstrated. This is effected 
if we take the senses to ha .so many realisations of tlie moments of 
the Notion. These moments are, a.«* we know, only three. But the 
5 quite naturally rt*dures itself to 3, with just so many chisses 
of 8ea*<es in regard," etc. (p. 1 23). " The three chief forms of the 
subjective Spirit are— (1) the Soul ; (2) Consciousness ; (3) the Spirit 
as such. As Soul, the Spirit has the form of abstract Unirermlity ; 
as Consciousness, that of Particularity ; as |)ersona1 Spirit, tliat nf 
Singularity" (p. 42). 

** In Lc^c the (Categories demonstrate themselves to 1k> nothing 
else than the series of the successive evolutions of the Begriff 
(Notion), — not of any one indiscriminate Begriff, but of the Begriff 
in propria pertona (an ihm selbst)— the development of it into 
etieneion at the same time that it dee})ens its own intension. Logic 
develops this progression of tlie Begriff in its necessity ; each ste[i 
it describes is the ris4' of a category of finitude into its infinitude : 
.it etpially cunstitut<'s, therefore, a metaphysical notion of God, and, 
as this movement apin^ars in its necessity, a proof of his B<Mng. 
Logic is, s<> far, Metiiphysical Theoh»g>*, whicli consider* the evolu- 
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tion of the idea of God in the aether of pure thought" {Phil, of Rtl^ 
ii. 433 sq.). 

" The difficulty of the philosopliical knowledge of the Spirit con- 
sists in this, that we have thereby no longer to do with the com- 
paratively abstract, single and simple Logical Idea, but with tk 
concretest, most developed form to which the Idea^ in the actualiaa- 
tion of itself, arrives. As well the finite, or subjective Spirit— not 
alone the absolute — must be understood to be an actualisation of the 
Idea. The consideration of the Spirit is only then in truth philoso- 
phical when the notion of it is seen and known in its living actuali- 
sation and disenfoldment ; that is, when the Spirit is comprehended 
as an ectype of the eternal Idea. It l)elongs to Spirit, however, to 
know its own noticm. And so the summons to self-cognition issued 
to the Greeks by the Delphian A])()llo has not the meaniug of a 
commandment externally given to man by an authority without ; 
the self -cognition ordaining deity is nothing else, rather, than the 
absolute law proper of Spirit itself. Every act of Spirit, so, is but 
a comprehending of itself, and the end and aim of all true science 
is only this, that, in all that is in heaven or on earth. Spirit shall 
recognise itself. An out and out other is for Spirit not, in any way, 
anywhere existent. Even the Oriental does not wholly lose himself 
in his prostration before the object ; but it is the Greeks who fipt 
expressly conceived as Spirit what they set above themselves as the 
Godhead. Yet not even, they, whether in philosophy or religion? 
reached knowledge of the absolute infinity of Spirit ; the relation 
of the human Spirit to the Divine Spirit is with the Greeks, there- 
fore, not yet an absolutely true one ; it was only Christianity fi^st 
succeeded, through the doctrine of God become man and of the 
presence of the Holy Spirit in the community of l>eliever8, to 
give human consciousness a perfectly true relation to the Infinite, 
and to make possible thereby the ultimate cognition of Spirit in it« 
absolute infinity" {Ennjk., iii. 3). 

This passage may seem to be, and is, rather wide of 
the special interest that lies for us in the Ego as Ego ; 
nevertheless, of exact relation to that Ego it is pretty 
well full, while in regard to Hegel's main position in the 
general reference it is most instructive. 

To readers generally, Idee, Idea, will appear but 
another form of what is meant by Begriff\ Notion, /(fee 
strictly, however, is to Hegel the realisation intellec- 
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tually of the Begriff, The principle of the universe is, 
08 Dcnkrndes (subjective Thinking), Bigrijf: but, as 
Gedachtcs (objective Thought), it is Idee, The logical 
Idee proper is the system of the categories ; but when 
used more generally, as underlying, for example, not 
only Logic, but Nature and Spirit, Idee is then, so to 
speak, the diamond (intellectual, ideal) net of all the 
three. Again, really, when <iuite popularly used, as in 
poetical wise or prophetical wise, it is l>est taken to 
mean that whole sprtaclc — heaven and earth, and land 
and sea, an<i man an<l beast, and wliat we think into 
them I The Idea is what the Son of God saw when the 
Tempter Unyk liim up into an exceeding liigh mountain, 
and showed him all the kingdoms of Uw world, and the 
glory of tliem, — only, liowever, as in its broadest and 
most figurative sense. To call Spirit an ectyjje, a co]>y 
of the Idea, mav seem out of all liarmcaiv with Idea in 
its widest sense : and even iis called an actualisation of 
the Idea, what we conceive as Spirit may be somewhat 
difficult to realise. Nevertheless, tlie Spirit that fhiiiks 
the Itlcji may 1m» allowably named actualisatitni of it 
when it is hnjini!^ and ectyjie, «»r cojjy of it, wlien it is 
real. At tlie wime time, Hegel's free<lom or l<K)8eness of 
speech at times is not to be denied. The jwiswige tmns- 
late<l is tlie o])ening i«iragrai)li of tlie Zuwitz to the short 
first secti<m of the rhilosoi>hie des (ieistes; and it is 
eminently characteristic of Hegel that in only twice as 
many lines he has no fewer than actually seven 
synonymes for the single thing that is to him Geist. It 
is Geist — it is H'ri^rn — it is das Wnhrhaftr — it is das 
Alljemeinc — it is das Suhstaniielh'. And we liavi* just 
seen that the siime thing has at least two names mon* : 
it is not only the Idn\ but it is also the Uneudliehr (the 
Infinite). Of course, it is to be acknowledged aa quite 
possible f«>r somt' readers even yet to be hcmestly 
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puzzled to comprehend how it is that such a familiar 
cognition as " I " or as " I-Me " should constitute, in 
germ, in seed, or in spore, the kernel, and the core, and 
the substance that is the meaning and the import of all 
these fine names. We continue our extracts : — 

"Zur niihem Vorstellung hiervon" {i.e. In completion of the 
picture as al)Ove), " we will refer to the relation that Nature has to 
Spirit. Nature is held of the Spirit, created by it, and, despite the 
appearance of its imniediateness, that is, despite its seemingly 
spontaneous, independent self-subsistentness (literally, its indepen- 
dent actuality), it is in itself only a consequent, a thing created^ a 
thing ideal in the Spirit. When, as we advance in the process of 
knowledge from nature to Spirit, the former appears to be no more 
than a moment of the latter, this involves no veritable pluralness, 
no substantial two, whereof one were nature and the other Spirit, 
but the Idsa, which is the 8ul)stance of nature, deepened to Spirit, 
retains in thi.s infinite intensity of ideality said substance within 
itself, and is richer by the very element of this ideality which is in 
and for itself Spirit " {Phil, of Bel., ii. 412). 

"This appropriation (absorption, ablation) of the extemale, 
which belongs to the notion of Spirit, is what we have named its 
ideality. All the faculties of Spirit are nothing but the various 
modes of the reduction of the outer to the inner, the external^ to 
the intemalc ; and only through this reduction, this idealisation 
or assimilation of the outer, the extemal6, is it that Spirit comes to 
be and is. If we consider Spirit somewhat closer, we find its first 
and simplest qualifying character to be this, — that it is Ego. Ego 
is a perfectly simple something, uiial something (Einfaches^ uni- 
versal something, generic something, all-common something (AU- 
gemeines) [that is, it is of the nature or element of a general idea] ; 
inasmuch, however, as every one is Ego, we name by it only 
something quite general (Allgemeines). The general nature, generic 
nature, of the Ego makes (renders it possible) that it can abstract 
from all and everything, even from its own life. Spirit, however, 
is not just, like light, this abstract simple singleness, oneness, which 
it was when we had under consideration the oneness of the soid in 
contradistinction to the compositeness of the body ; Spirit, rather, 
despite its oneness, is within itself a distinguishedness ; for Ego 
sets itself over against itself, makes of itself its object to itself, and, 
out of this — certainly only first abstract, not yet concrete — distinc- 
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tioii, difference, returns back into unity with itself. This self- 
unitedness of the Ego, even in its distinguishednes^ within itself, 
is the infinity or ideality of it. This ideality, however, first realises 
itself in the reference of the Ego, in the relation of the Ego, to the 
infinitely manifold matter that is opi)osed to it. In that the Ego 
possesses itself of this matter, it (this uiatter) gets at the same time 
to be imbued and transmuted by the universality of the Ego, loses 
its individualised, self-dependent impenetrability, and assumes a 
spirituality of existency. Hence, by the endless multiplicity of its 
flitting ideas, Spirit gets so little distracted or dispersed into a 
space-like disunitedness out of its own oneness, its own self- 
identifiedness, that, rather, its indiscerptible Self passes over to 
penetrate and ])er\'ade, in untroubled clearness, said multiplicity, 
«nd leaves to it nothing of its apparent independent self-subsist- 
ency " (EitcyL, iii. 18 seq.). 

Natui*e seems a spoutaiieous, solid independency there 
on its own account, and, so to speak, a First ; neverthe- 
less, it is but secondary and an output of the Spirit. 
However external and isolated, alien and opaque, nature 
is still held, as it were, in solution of the Spirit. 

No doubt, HegeVs exi)ression must often seem but 
puerile imbecility, t>r crude, unaccustomed, inarticulate 
babble ; nevertheless, that expression is as the very 
aqua regia that penetrates witli irresistible uiusticity into 
the very core of metiiphysic. That, indeed, in simply tlie 
new power that Hegel has brought to us. 

More than any quotation yet, tlie last probably will 
tend to convince of the truth of what has l>een said 
about the Ego as tlie one s{>ecial and {)eculiar ])rinciple 
of Hegel. And yet, Jis we shall see, lie would turn his 
back upon it ! 

Hegel's iHiculiar usi» of tlie expressions finite and 
infinite requires to be signalised. Finite is what it is, 
because it is not all, InHause it is not alone, but is only 
partial, only one amongst othei-s. In such position it is 
oided, on all sides rjuftif. If, now, infinite i» just not 
what is finite, then evidently it nmst be— simply — whole 

22 
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a7id sole. Infinite means no more than what is imended ; 
and what is unended is, in one word, Totality. That is 
the word that will most often convey Hegel's Unend- 
liche or Unendlichkcit An infinite is totality — totality, 
self-complete within itself, and left to itself. The 
reference to matter in nature, as confronting the Ego, 
will seem brought in unexplained ; and as only in an 
extract it is, so far, no more. Still, it will be seen that 
there is really some attempt to choose extracts that will 
more or less suggest HegeVs conjunct survey of his own 
whole position. Details of Logic, details of either 
Philosophy of Nature or of Spirit — these are avoided; 
how we are to look at this entire universe as a whole, 
that is alone contemplated, and only at the same time in 
connection with the doctrine proper of the Ego. Even 
the paragraph of the text that follows next seems, not 
in any too obscure adumbration, though necessarily 
briefly, at least to suggest as much : — 

" Spirit, however, contents itself not with this — As finite Spirit, 
by means of its inward proper concipient activity, as it were, to 
transfer the things without into tlie locale of its intemality ana 
take from them their externality only thus in a way tliat is still 
itself external ; but, as religious consciousness, it penetrates throTig^ 
the apparently absolute self-dependentness of things even to that,!!^ 
their own inner movements and force, the all-comprehendingy ^"^^ 
infinite power of God, and completes, as philosophical thinking* ^ 
idealisation of things in this way that it comprehends the a^^)^ 
manner in which their common principle, the eternal Idea, re^li** 
itself in them. Thus the idealistic nature of Spirit, that al^^^ 
acts in the finite Spirit, comes to its completest, concretest io'^^'^ 
or thus Spirit itself comes to, and becomes, in comprehendix*^*/* 
oAvii self, the actual Idea, and so the Absolute Spirit. AheB^f ^ 
the finite Spirit the ideality has the import of a movement that 
returns to its beginning, through which Spirit, proceeding forward 
out of its undifTerentiatedness — as its first position — to another, tie 
negation of this position, and, by means of this negation oi tfl<? 
negation, returning to its own self, demonstrates itself as absolute 
negativity, that is, as absolute affirmation of itself. And, in agree- 
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ment with thi^ its nature, we have to see finite Spirit, firstly, in its 
immediate unity with nature ; secondly, in its contrast, contrariety, 
antithesis to nature ; and lastly, in tliat, again, its unity with 
nature, which contains within itself said antithesis as withdrawn, 
and is, through this withdrawn antitheses, mediated, — realised. So 
token, finite Spirit comes to l>e recognised as totality, as Idea, and 
that OS the actual Idea which out of said antithesis returns into 
itself and is so /or itself. But in the finite Spirit this return has 
only its l>eginning; in the absolute Spirit alone is it completed. 
For only in it the Idea comprehends itnelf, neither only in the one- 
sided form of the notion or suhjectivity, nor yet in the e([ually 
one-side<l form of objectivity or actuality, but in the complete 
unity of these its separate moments, that is, in its absolute 
tmtii " (p. 2iO). 

It is Uj be confessed that this is meant by Hegel as 
an adumbration of the whole conrse of his treiitment of 
the Philosophy of Spirit that is now in hand — from 
AnthroiK)logy and rsychology, thr«»ugh Ethics and 
Politics, to Religion and Phih>sophy ; but it is cai«ible, 
for all that, of a i>erfectly geneml a{)plication, and it is 
in tliis perfect generality of vi(?w that we should wish 
that the serpent of eternity, which self-consciousness is, 
shouhl be seen Jis the underlying, j descriptive, and tleter- 
niinative form of all. We ctaifess als«> that, in all jao- 
liabilitv, it is onlv a lon<^ familiarity of use that will 
avail in the end to recommend, n«»t only to the intelli- 
gence but even to the admiration of the reader, state- 
ments so extraordinary as these, couched, too, in a 
phraseology so unusual, antl evidently conveying a 
meaning at the same time so nnich more mnisual still. 
To the unaccustomeil reader that must l»e so, and he 
will find himself 4|uite unabU' to l>elieve that any man 
of common sense should evt'r tr4»uble liis liead to look at 
any sucli tilings twice. The fact is, however, that 
precisely such tilings arc so incisively descriptive that it 
almost requires force to tear oneself away fn»m the 
translating more of them, of which this Introduction 
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(Hegers) is most temptingly full. But our present busi- 
ness is with the simple Ego as precisely the principle of 
Hegel, the constructive principle of his entire system, 
his Begriff, and what he calls the Begrifl'. There can be 
no completer unity than the unity of the Ego ; and yet 
in the midst of that unity there is an invisible dividing- 
line. When you say " I," you do not name, as it were, 
an ace, an abstract oneness, a bare, dry, rigorous unit. 
An ace is an ace, an x is an Xy a dot is a dot, a book is 
a book ; each of them, ace, x, dot, book, is an absolutely 
single. But " I " is double ; " I " means " I "-" I," or 
" I "-" Me." Now, it is the invisible hair-split in that 
duplicity, or qiuisi-dM^liGity, that is the centre of move- 
ment in the universe. The Ego is fabled to feel that 
dividedness in itself, and, in seeking to remove or level 
out the contradiction of it, really to create — not God — 
not the Absolute Ego, which never was not and always 
will be — but you and me, and the world within, and the 
world without. It is that hair-split, too, that is the 
source of all evil in the universe, evil physical, evil 
moral, pain, sin — but then to this — that is, that tliis be 
seen and understood, the hair-split, the contradiction, 
must be suitably dresaed. " This determination belongs to 
Spirit as such ; it holds good of it, therefore, not only so 
far as it simply relates itself to itself, is Ego that has 
itself as object, but so far also as it steps out of its 
abstract Selfness, and sets into itself a determinate 
difference, anotlier than it is" (27). 

In the article " Glauben und Wissen," in tlie Crituxd 
Journal of 1802, there occurs this ( JP. JK., i. 13) : " The 
Kantian and Fichtiun Philosophies Iitive certainly reached 
the Notion, but not the Idea." Many years — at least a 
quarter of a century — afterwards Hegel will presently 
appear to have made tlie same reference. We put a 
sutiicicntly telling expression first : — 
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" Kgo, af» this a1)W>Iutc* negativity, is an tfirh tho idoiitity in the 
olherwis»one»8 [of its objori] ; Ego is it itself, and grai*i>s over the 
object [its content] as what is taken ii]» into it, is one side of 
the relation and the irhole relation^ — the lifjht tliat manifests itself 
and at the same time the other" (the object lit). "The Ego must 
>»o conceive<1 a> the individually determinate universal— the uni- 
versjil that, in its deteriuinateness, in its (fif-frrenrr, relat<»s, ixTers 
itfielf only to its own self. In this it already lies that the Ego is 
iininMi&teU' iiftjat ire reference to itself, — <'onse«|uently, as al)f«tracted 
from all deterniinatene^ss [as of cimtent], the direct imme<liate or 
iinmediated counterjiart of it8 universality, — and that is therefon? 
the e<|iially ahMtrart, simph- (unal) *li\glenrM, Not merely \re — the 
lookers-on — rlistinguish the Ego in this manner into its o])i>osed 
moments, but, — by fonc of its own -inthin it^telf universal 
(allgemeinen)— consequently, fnun ifmelf distinguishe<l — singlenes>, 
the Kyo itiuif is this S^i/-/roin-)tet/ ttlMingni^^heihuM ; for as referent 
of itself to itself, it* exclusive singleness excludes itself from itself, 
— from the singlenes<«, then ; — and sets (realises) itself thereby as, 
immediately close<l t<»'^cther with it, the contrary of itself, as 
Universjility (Allgemeinheit). The qualitication that is essential to 
the Ego of abstractly all-general singlenesij [(jf being the al>8tractly 
universal singular] constitutes, however, its beiiupu** [As in reference 
to univfrMlyjtarticulary and niiuiulm, very evidently, the very i*neM 
of the Ego is that it is the general, the univers;il, the all-common 
SiHtjulnr], I and my l»eing [my iKMUgness, my am-ness, the fait that I 
am] are therefon* iuM'parably uniti'd with each other ; the distinction 
of my l>eing from me is a tlistincticm that is none. — The Ego is 
therefon^ l>eing, or has iN'ing a< moment within it. If I set this 
being as another to me, and at the same time as idfutiral with me, I 
am fFijwew [knowing, knowledge, cognition], ami have the altsolute 
GewiJifheit [knownness] (»f my Injing." [If the art of me is that I 
think, and the fact of me is that I am, then tui and fad^ though 
differetity are also identical.]— OnW in that 1 <ome to know mys*df as 
Ego does the other Urome objective to me, j»ut itstdf over against 
me, and at the same time ln'come ideally t^t or realiseil in me, and 
(consequently brought liack to unity with me. So it is tliat Ego luis 
1»een compared above to litjht. As light is the manifestation of its 
self and of its other, the darky and only thereby ma manifest i7<f//, 
tliat it manifests its other ; so also the Ego only is in so far as it 
manifests itself, in so far as to it its other l»ecomes manifest in the 
Hhai»e of a something Independent of it." 

"The Kantian philoso]>hy regard> the Ego as a Referring lt» a 
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Something elsewhere that in its abstract designation is termed the 
Thiiig-in-itself, and only in the like tiniteness does it regard as we]] 
intelligence as will. When, indeed, in the notion of the reJUcUng 
judgment, it comes to the Idea of Spirit, of subject-objectivity, of a 
percijmnt understanding, etc., as alsK) to the Idea of nature, — ^why, 
then, this idea itself get^ reduced again to a mere supposition, 
namely, to a subjective maxim.— Tlie Fichtian philosophy has the 
sauie standpoint, and non-Ego is determined only as object of the 
Ego, only as in consciousness. Both philosophies show, therefore, 
that they are not come to the Notion (Begriff) and not to the Spirit 
(Geist), as it is in and for itself, but only as it is in reference to 
another. In reference to Spinosism, on the other hand, it is to be 
ob8er\'ed that, in the judgment whereby it constitutes itself as E*jo^ 
as free subjectivity counter detenu inateness [any determining con- 
tent], Si)irit steps out of Substance ; and Philosophy, in that to it 
this judgment is absolute determin«ition of Spirit, steps out of 
Spinosism " {Kncyh, iii. 249-254). 

Accentuating tlie man^elloiis pregnancy of what is 
said (triply) here, we remark of the two references to 
Kant and Fichte, so wide apart in time as they are, 
that there is a certain difference between them. Tlie 
last allegation is that neither Kant nor Ficht-e had 
readied the Xotlon, while what we saw first (see 
p. 340) was tlie admission that the same philosophers 
had reached the Xotion, but not the Idea. Now, if we 
assume tliat, when Hegel admitted for both of them 
tlie Xotion, he had in mind the start of Kant as well 
as of Fichte from the Ego, as also that, when again he 
denied as much, he meant such development from the 
Siinie principle on his own pjirt as converted it into 
something diflerent, — if, I sjiy, we assume this, we shall 
see that denial of the Notion as development at last was 
quite on a par with denial of the Idea, the realised, 
develoi^ed Notion, at first. From the apparent differences 
of the sUitements, then, there can be no conclusion as to 
ditl'erence in principle at either period ; while the remark 
at each throws its uwu light on two such cardinal and 
e^scntial terms as Notion and Idea. 
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It is to be feared, however, that there is not as yet 
in the passages translated any satisfaction for the un- 
accustomed reader. There is still this to encourage him, 
that at least somebody else has thought so much of these 
extraordinary, almost evanescent, distinctions, as to have 
spent years and years in the following of them out. Our 
one object at present, liowever, is to illustrate the fact 
that the Notion, the principle of Hegel, is simply the 
Egcj ; and ta that we shall draw closer and closer. 

Already, in said early article of 1802, Hegel will be 
found (as p. 23) to be perfectly aware that it is from 
" the original unity of api)ercepti()n,*' which in other 
words is the " original unity of self -consciousness " (and 
tliat is the Ego) — that it is from this unity as princij»le 
that Kant takes his stiirt ; while a year earlier, in Fichte's 
reference, he sj)oke thus (Jr. Jr., i. 163): "The pure 
thinking of one's self, the identity of subject and object, 
in the form Ego = Ego, is i)rinciple of tlie Fichtian system." 

In resi>ect to earliness of date, we may quote an ex- 
pression or two from the Phncnomenologie : — 

"The understanding is thought (I)enken), the puni Ego.— It comes 
all to this, Tliat the truth ])e recogni/wd and exj»ris4»ed, not exchisively 
as BulMtiince, but equally as subject. — llie jirocess, the mediation, is 
nothing eli^e than the ^^;l^actuating self-identity with self, or it is 
the reHection into itj*elf, the moment of the self-dependent Ego, the 
pure negativity. — In such proj)ositions the truth is popularly put as 
subject, but not exjiressed as the movement of the self-int«>-.'»elf 
reflection. — The absolute form, the imwediate certaintu of it.>elf. — It 
is the energy of thought, of the j)ure Ego.— They regjirded the 
principle of movement as the negjitive indeed, but not as tlu* self. — 
Space is that existency in which the Notion inscriU^s its ditference** 
[its three dimensions].— Time is the Notion its4*lf, >ensibly existent " 
(I»p. 11, 14, 10, 17, 20, 25, 28, 33, 35). 

In genenil we may say of the celebrated, deep-jjoing 
Preface to tlie Phacnomenohyji*, that it is full of the 
declanition that the Notion is E^o : hut still this 
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declaration, in the main, is hardly quite literal or direct. 
As come to, or personified, in some one or other of its 
later realisations, the Ego is always, even when named, 
really only metaphorically put, and that is, misleadingly 
put. 

In the above quotations, limiting themselves, as they 
do, to the mere reference to the Notion as Ego, or the 
Ego as Notion, it will occur to suggest itself that con- 
sultation of the original will throw a much ampler light. 
For example, it is said (JF. JF., i. 23) that the answer to 
Kant's cardinal question, " How are synthetic judgments 
a j)riori possible ? " is this : " They are possil^le through 
the original absolute identity of differents " — and that is 
simply the Ego. 

" Tlie liaving a design (an iutenlion, a puri)ose), just a« 8t4xie of 
tlie Subject, is against the Totality [as the Subject's Whole] ; so the 
Subject will remove this form : it will realise the design. But now 
the realised design is ix)ssession of the Subject ; the Subject has 
itself in it — its own self it has objectified — it has given itself remis- 
sion from its oneness, but yet in the resultant pluralness maintained 
itself. This is the notion of design." 

" Kant says, this proof exhibits God only as an Architect, not a«» 

a Creator ; it applies only to the contiiigency of the forms, not to the 

aubatance. This quality, says Kant, is only form, and the agency at 

work were one only that dealt in forms, not one that created matter. 

The distinction is of no account. The production of form is utterly 

impossible without the production of matter. Once we have the 

Notion we are far above the difference of form and matter; we 

know then that absolute /orm is something real" [namely, the Ego] ! 

" The content of this form is, The world is designful ; particular 

designfulnesses concern us not. Design is the Notion, not as in the 

finite things only — it is the ahsolute determination of the Notion; it 

is God's Notion, God's quality. God is power, self-determination ; 

and that is, He determines Himself — designfully." 

" The Notion is the inmost nature of the Subject." 

" Finitude implies this, That the difference is difference generally." 

"Then is the true universal, when, through the particular, it 

unites itself with itself — when it unites itself with itself through 

interposition of the particular, of its determinateness, of its stepping 
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out of itwlf, ftiid through suppression of this particularity returns 
again to itself. This negation of the negation is the absolute form, 
the veritably infinite subjectivity, the reality iu its infinitude." 

** God is this : To distinguish Himself from Himself, to be object 
to Himself, but in this difference to be absolutely identical with 
Himself- derGeist." 

** This infinite ebisticity uf that which is, To sunder itself within 
itself, to make itself object to itself — this is the Notion, the Notion 
of the Idea, the absolute Idea, the reality which is now the Spirit 
for the Spirit. Self- manifestation lielongs to the very l>eing of 
Spirit. A Spirit tliat is not manifested, is none. Spirit is just 
tluM to appear— to or for itself appear. This is its act and its 
livingness : it is its one act, and Spirit itself is only its own act" 
{Phil of /»W., ii. L'7, 3f5, 40, 57, 72, IKi, 101, 107, and so on here 
;ia«ti//i). 

"The world of ]iartialities, teni|M»raIities, mutabilities, |»eri8h- 
ablenesses, is not the Truth. That, the Truth, is the infinite, the 
eternal, the immutable. These, the <livine gi-ound-lines,— infinity, 
eternity, immutability, —are at least the lether in which (jod dwells" 
[such expre*>sion as this enables us very vividly to realise— wliat 
generally is rather i»eri)le.\ing -the jK>siti<»u of the Kleaties] (427). 

"Speculative unity is where the necessity is concrete, at once 
through self and another tliat is self" (470). 

" One's own inner convictitm is independent of others agreeing 
with it. It, conviction — l>e it l»elief, Iki it cognition of thought - 
does indee<l take its l»eginning fmm without, from authority, fi-om 
instruction and the learning of things ; but it is essentially a melf- 
re-inneriwj, a felf-re-M KM BKli-i tuj of Spirit within itself ; that itsi»lf In; 
Katisfied \% formal freedom, and the one moment iH'fon^ which all 
authority sinks. But that it be satisfied in thr thiwt »7x«//"— that is 
real freedom, and the other moment In^fore which equally all 
authority sinks : these an* in truth inseiKimble " (403). 

*• The Notion requires fur its actualisation no sjmr fnuu without. 
Ita own pro])er nature, in unrest from this that it holds within it 
the eontnuliction of unity and disunity (identity and difference) — 
ltd own pn»per nature impels it to realise itself, im]H!ls it, as regartls 
the difference that is present only idealiter (that is, that is pn'sent 
in it only in the contnulictory form of difTerenee-Iessness)— impels 
it to explicate this difference into an actual difference, and, through 
this n*moval of its oneness as a want, a one-side<lness, actually to 
make iUH*If the whole, of which, as at first, it only implied the 
IKMsibility." ** In philosi»phical science the Notion itself sets a 
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limit to its self -development in this way, that it gives itself an 
actuality fully correspondent to it. In the living things without 
we already see this self-limitation of the Notion. The embryo of 
the plant — this sensibly existent Notion — closes its evolution with 
an actuality that is like to it, with pi*oduction of the seed. It is 
the same with the Spirit ; it, too, in its development^ has reached 
its goal when the notion of it lias perfectly realised itself, or — what 
is the same thing — when the Spirit has attained to complete con- 
sciousness of its notion. This self drawing together into unity of 
its beginning with its end — this, in its realisation, coming of the 
Notion to itself apjiears^, nevertheless, in a completer form in the 
case of Spirit than in that of the mere external living things ; for, 
while in these the produced seed is not the same with the one from 
which it >vas produced, the produced Spirit in the self-cognisii^ 
Spirit is one and the same with the producing one" (Encyk, Hi. loy 

''Spirit, despite its oneness, is also within itself difference; for 
Ego sets itself over against itself, makes itself object for itself, and 
from this its difference from itself returns again into unity with 
itself " (19). 

*' Only completed philosophy is the cognition and recognition of 
the universe as within itself an organic whole which, developing 
itself out of its own notion and, in its self -referent necessity, return- 
ing to the totality within itself, closes itself with itself as a om 
world of truth." 

'*The general ground is illustrated by this, that the Beavi^vl 
has come to be recognised as one of the mediating ideas which 
resolve and restore to unity the contrariety and contradiction of 
Spirit and nature as individually apart. It was the Kantiin 
]iliilosophy that had already not only a feeling in regard to this 
uniting point in its necessity, but had even definitely recognised it 
and brought it to be currently thought of. Just in general, Kant, 
as well for intelligence as for will, made the basis to be self -referent 
reason, freedom (free-will), consciousness that knows itself as totality 
within itself ; and, indeed, this rec(^nition of the absolutenessof reason 
within itself, which, for philosophy in these days, has constituted 
the turning-point — this absolute starting-point is to be recognised 
and not rejected, as on the part of the Kantian philosophy however 
otherwise excepted to. But in that Kant fell back again into the 
fixed antithesis of subjective thinking here and objective things 
there, of abstract universality of the will on the one hand, and its 
sense-singularity on the other, it was specially he who acxrentuated 
morality as what was highest, putting generally, indeed, the 
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I>ractical side of mind l»efore the theoretical. In consocjuence 
of thiB fixedneiss of the antithesis assumed by the understanding, 
there was nothing left him but to propose, as well unity only in the 
form of subjective ideas of reason (for which any adequate reality 
wcm incapable of proof), as also jwstulates which, truly, wen» to 
be deduced from practical n'awjn, but whose substantial validity 
was for him unreachable of thought, and whose practical fulfilment 
remained a mere should-he and was-to-he perpetually put off into 
infinity. And so Kant certainly brought the reconciled contradic- 
tion into view, but could neither scientifically explicate its true 
principle nor yet demonstrate it as what was ah>ne and in very 
truth actual. Kant, indeed, pressed still further forward, in so far 
OM he recovered the des*ired unity in wliat he calle<l the {ntuitive 
underttandiivj ; but even here, iigain, he remains stimding by the 
contradiction between the subject and its objectivity in such manm^r 
that he cert^iinly mentions the abstnict solution of the antithesis 
between notion and reality, universality and ]>jirticularity, under- 
standing and sense, but again treats this solution and reconciliation 
as merely nuhjtdivey and not as in itself absolutely true and rral. 
In this reference his Critique of Judijment^ that considers that 
(acuity as testhetically and teleologically api)licd, is instructive and 
remarkable. The beautiful objects of nature an<l of art, the 
designful products of nature, throu«;h which Kant is bnnight up 
to the notion of organisation and life, are considered by him only 
from the iK>int of view of a Reflection tluit subjectively reganls 
them. In fact, Kant expressly defines judgment* as the faculty 
that thinks the {particular as subsumed under the «^enenil,' and 
terms judgment a reflectimj one * when there is only given it a 
particular for whi<h it luis to find the universjil.' For this, judg- 
ment recjuirt»s a law, a principle, which it has to give itself ; and as 
tliis law Kant sets up I)€*ujn, In the i-jise of the notion of free- 
will in pnictical rejison, fulfilment of the end-aim remains stindin*; 
in the mere Tn-U-to ; but in the teleological judgment, again, as in 
nMpect of objects animate, Kant comes so t<» consider the living 
organism tliat the notion, the universal, hoMs under it the 
particular, and as end-aim, pur]M>se, determines the ]Nirticular and 
externa], the dis[H»8ition of the members, nt»l from without, but 
from within out, and in such wise that the ]iarticular of itself shall 
corresjiond to the eml, the pur|K>se, the design. Still, with su<'h 
judgment, ag<iin, the objective nature of the thing in re^anl i> not 
to lie flUp|KhHHi realiseil. but only a state of subjective n-Mection 
announce«l. SimiUrly, Kant conceives the tfMhetir judgment so 
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tliat it proceeds neitlier from the understanding as such (as faculty 
of notions), nor from sense-perception and its complex variety as 
such, but from the free play of understanding and imagination 
together. In this harmony of the cognitive faculties the object is 
referred to the subject, and the subject's feeling of pleasure and 
satisfaction.'' 

" Der Schein si^lbst ist dcm Wesen wesentlich — Appearance, 
show, is essential to essential Ixjing" {Aesthet, i. 32, 72-75, 12). 

What regards Kant in the above is so fine in ite 
ineisiveness and so complete in its truth that one has 
a special pleasure in quoting it, and all the more when 
one considers what is concerned. Several of Hegel's 
most peculiar ideas are there salient, and with accept- 
able reference to their source. The necessity of Schein 
to the Weaen, of the particular to the universal, is 
genuinely Hegelian. 

" The Infinite Reflection consists in this, that I refer myself, not 
to anything else, but only to myself, — tliat I am my own selfi 
object. This ynre referring of myself to myself is the Ego, the root 
of the Infinite Being's Self. It is complete abstraction from every- 
thing that is finite. Ego r/ita Ego, Ego as such, has no matter of 
content, that is immediate (sense-immediate, sensibly immediate}— 
that is given by nature : for matter of content it has only itadf. 
This pure form is to its own self at the same time its moMtr (of 
content). Every matter of content (object) given l»y nature is 
limited ; but the Ego is unlimited. Object of nature is immediaU 
[a thing there directly, as it were, individually and of itself, face to 
face before sense] ; but the pure Ego has no immediate matter of 
content, — and for this reason, that it only is by means of the 
abstraction from everything else, from everything that is other' 
[and so, I may add, is the j^ure negativity] (Propaedeutik, 20 sq.). 

We saw, a j^^opos of ETwyk., 253 sq., the remark of 
Hegel, that neither Kant nor Fichte had come to the 
Begriff*, tiiough both in effect started from the Ego ; but 
it would be an error to construe this into a denial on the 
part of Hegel that the Ego and the Begriff were one : 
Hegel's Begriff is conditioned, so to speak, by the 
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personality of the Egr», and n(?ither Kant nor Fichte ha<l 
ever risen to that. 

From the early pages of the Philoaophy of Ilidory we 
may extract as follows : — 

** Tlio deficiency that SocratOR «iw in the principle of Anaxa*;oni8 
dcMM not concern the principle it^^elf, but the want in the application 
tif it to nature, tliat nature was not understoucl, coni]>reliende(l fnjni 
the principle, that the principle remained aljfttract, that natui-e was 
not conceive<l as a development from it, not iis an orgtuiisation 
|iloduccd fn)iu rea»in''(1G). 

" ReaMm is thought that in ]K.*i'fect fn*e<lom determines its own 
self" (17). 

"The opinion now, the inveterate prejudice, tliat it is imi>ossihle 
U> know liod I " (19). 

'*< rod has reveak'd himself in tlie Christian Religion — given us 
tu know wliat he i> : so that he is no longer something secivt, some- 
thing hidden from us. With this j)ossibility to know (Jod, there is 
now imposeil on us the Onty to kmiw him*' (14). 

** If gnivity is the suWtance of matter, freeflum it is that is the 
sulwtance of Spirit — Spirit is just that tliat has its centre within 
itself— Spirit is within itself and hy itself. Matter has its >u1)stiince 
outside of it ; Spirit is that which has its dwelliug-]>lace in its own 
self. I'recisely that is freinlom, and fivedom of will ; for if I am 
<lqiendent, then I i-elate myself to annther tluin myself, ti» anf>ther 
which I am not. 1 am free when I am by ami to myself alone "(:2:!). 

*'Only in ('hri>tianity came we t(» the consciousne^ that man 'fx 
man is free, that the freedom of the Spirit eonstitute> his inmo>t, 
own-most nature. This eonscitnisness first took being in ndigion, 
in the innermost sjinrtuary of the Spirit Jmt to infuse this principle 
into the world without, that was an other work which to realiM* 
and carry out demande«l the long hard schooling of civilisatiiai and 
culture" (i3). 

"Spirit couK-iims of ii> fn-ethmi, that is the end-aim tif th«' 

uuiversi*. This end-aim is ahme what arhieves itself and a< m- 

plishes it-H'lf, the >ole stability in tin- vit-is.situili' of .ill events and 
eonditii»ns, as uell a-^ what veritably mnve< in thi-m. Thi> eiid-aini 
is* what <!ikI wills with the world " {-lA hj.). 

**Subjifriiv«'ly to know and to will is to think. iJu! it 1 think- 
ingly know and thinkingly will, tlu-n it is ihc unixcrstl that I will. 
I he suliMtiintiality of n-ason itM*lf ' (i»l ). 

** inasmuch .is the iiieta]>h\ tiral cuhereuce — that is, the coherein e 
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in the Notion — of these forms belougs to Logic, we cannot discuas it 
here. Only the main moments concerned require mention. 

" In philosophy it is slio^Ti that the Idea proceeds to the Infinite 
Antithesis. This is that, first, to the Idea in its free generality, in 
which it remains by itself, and, secondly, that of the Idea as purely ^ 
abstract reflection into itself, which is formal selfness, Ego, fomuC^ 
freedom (free-will), which is only appurtenant to Spirit. The Ide^ 
is thus as substantial filling on the one side, and as the abitra^^::^ 
moment of self-will on the other side. This reflection into itself l^ 
the individual self-consciousness, the other to the Idea, and so Id 
absolute finitude. Tliis other is just so finitude, determinateneM^ 
for the one all-common absolute : it is the side of its empirical 
existency, the stage of its formal reality, the stage also of the honour 
of God. To apprehend the absolute plan of this antithesis is the 
deep task of metaphysic Further, with this finitude there is 
implied all imrticularness. The formal will [will just as the/om 
that \vill as will is, maiter apart] wills its own self ; this Ego shall 
be in all that it purposes and does. This extreme, existent ;>er « in 
difference from the absolute, universal Wesen [call it En*] is a par- 
ticular, knows the j^articular, and wills it ; it is on the standpoint 
of the appearance, the manifestation. It is here that the particular 
ends and aims fall, in that the individuals lay themselves into their 
]>articularity, full-fill it and realise it. This standpoint, then, !» 
also that of fortune or misfortune. He is fortunate who has his 
existence in agi'eement with his particular character, general pur- 
pose, and personal wish, and so, consequently, in the state appointed 
liiiii, enjoys hiiiLself. History is not the stage of fortime (fortimate- 
noss). The })eriods of good fortune (happiness, peace) are blank 
I leaves in it ; for they are the j)eriods of accord, of the failing anti- 
thesis. The reflection into self, this freedom, is abstractly the 
formal moment of the action of the absolute Idea. This action 
[activity, principle that acts] is the middle term of the syllogism, 
whose one extreme is the universal, the Idea, which rests in the 
inner adytum of the Spirit ; the other is externality as externality, 
confronting matter. The principle that so acts is the middle that 
r(*nders the universiil and inner into objectivity " (33 sq.). 

We give this last passaj^e with cousiderable apprehen- 
siuu and doubt, for one sees in it so many of these 
phrases that must fail of their mark, and any mark, to 
any one who is unaccustomed to carry them iiome to 
their true import. Nevertheless, as a summating passage, 
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it is at once full and incisive ; and, what is in place 
here, it takes its explanation from the Ego. It has 
been translated literally, but, the reader may depend 
upon it, meaningly. There shall follow now a number 
of very striking and unmistakable passages from the 
History of Philosojihy : — 

•* To take up science as it is there given, and form oneself into it, 
and just thereby form it further, and so raise it to a higher stand- 
point — that is the position of our and every other age : even in that 
we make it for ourselves ours, we make out of it also, or we make 
just it itself, something new, com])ared with wliat it was." 

"AVTiat is most essential here, then, is to know that the Ouf 
Truth is a thought determined within itself, and not merely a blank 
single one." "The product of thought is thought; but a thought 
(Oedanke) is still merely formal ; notion (Begritf) is the more 
specialised (redanke ; ItUa, again, is the (vedanke, thought in its 
totality and H|»ecific element, and absohite characterisation jiroper." 

**An act or acticm is just this, to have in it or within it the 
opposed moments. These are t«/Vxf7/-ness and /or-tVii-self-ness 
(Ansichseyn and Fiirsichseyn), jKitentiality and actuality. Tliis 
unity of opi)osites is wliat tlie concrete is. The whole is concrete ; 
but this op]X)site that i^* the subject, and that other that is the ]>ro- 
duct — they, too, are, eacli of them, roncrete.*' 

"Tlie Infniite Form is wluit wc naim? thinhimj. As iliis thinking 
id, a.s subjettivf, firstly, mine (soein^ I think), and si'condly, the 
universality (AUgemeinlieit) as well, which holds in it tin* intel- 
lectual substantiality: so it is, thinlly, the forming activity (the 
princifdc of determimition)."- " In that thought is this univei-sality, 
the element of substantiality, and at the same time Ego (thought i^> 
the Tnitself, and exists as a free subject), so the univcrsiil has imme- 
diate existence and ]»resence." 

"Here it were in jdace now t<» consider the ttprculatice itlea (of the 
Universal with the Singular), how it is authenticated as absoluU» 
unity ; but this, truly, i> not fouml to have (xcurred to the Ancients 

to apprtdiend the N<»tion itself (to K-tjiip the lUtjriff itself). The 
understanding, organise<l as a universe, that realists itsidf intt> a 
system, this pure Notion (BegrilF), w«- have not to expect on iheir 
liart.'' 

"With the wnv we have now the jninciple of the under>tan(hng, 
a self -determining, >elf- realising prin«iple : that wa> wanting l«» 
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Heraclitus, wliase principle — Becoming, which is no more than pro- 
cess — was as mere destiny, fate, not yet that that self-subsi-stently 
determined itself " (vol. i.*^ 14, 32, 36, i63, 164, 354, 355). 

"Thought, as but the vovs of Anaxagoras, had not as yet any 
filling (matter of content, realisation), seeing that that [the actual 
world] stood on the other side, . . . but in Philosophy this is im- 
portant, that, though the Ego is the principle tliat creates and 
realises, yet the created and realised content [materialisation] of 
thought in its process is the absolute object." 

"The notion (Begriflf), which reason (in Anaxagoras) had dis- 
covered as the absolute principle, is the simple (unal) negative in 
which all that is determinate, all that is existent and individual, 
sinks and disappears " [the Ego, namely]. 

" This is the notion of the true universal in its movement : the 
Genusy which in its own self is its own process, in that, what it becomes 
for itself y it, beforehand, already, in itself , is ; — a movement in wliich 
it does not quit itself : this absolute genus is the Qeist (Spirit), whose 
movement is the constant return into itself ; so that there is nothing 
for it which is not already in it." 

" Just as the body no longer exists if we take from it gravity, so 
the soul no longer exists if we take from it thought. Thought is 
the act of the imiversal, which, however, is not an abstractum, but 
the reflecting of itself into itself, the setting of itself equal to itself, 
and this takes place in all our conceptions and general ideas." 

" The self to self referent negativity, the negation of the negation, 
and so the infinite aflirmation " (vol. ii. 4, 5, 179, 182, 475). 

" Philosophy reaches now the standj^int tliat self -consciousness in 
thought knows itself as the absolute. . . . This idea that had come 
into men, that the Absolute Being is not for self-consciousness any- 
thing alien, that nothing for it is substantiality in which self-con- 
sciousness has not its immediate self, this principle we see now 
appear as the univei'sal principle of the World-Spirit, as the general 
belief and knowledge of all men ; it alters at once the entire aspect 
of the world, cancels all that has hitherto been, and brings into 
l)eing a new birth of the universe*. . . . Men abandon the world 
because they can no lou«;er tind anything in it — that^ reality, they 
find now only in theiiLselves. As all the gods assemble in a one 
Pantheon, so all religions precipitate themselves into a one religion, 
all ways of thiukin<; absorb tliemselves in one ; it is this, that self- 
ron.<iciousness — an actual man — is the Absolute Being. . . . The true 
emancipation of Spirit is realised in C'hristianity, for in it Spirit 
conies to its Wesen, to its true inner being. What the Absolute 
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Being is, is now revealed to men : it is a man, but not yet the man or 
Self-consciousness as Self-consciousness. . . . This knowledge that 
self-consciousness is the Absolute, or that the Absolute is self-con- 
sciousness, is now the World- Spirit. . . . With Aristotle the cVcpycia, 
as the Thinkinj^ that thinks its self, is the CWcrete. . . . God now is 
no longer known as that abstract God, but as concrete within Him- 
self, and this concrete is precisely Spirit. (Jod lives — is the one, 
and the other, and their unity in their difference ; for wliat is 
abstract is isohitedly one ; but a life lia.^ within its own self the 
difference, an<l yet is one with itself. ... In Christianity the name 
of G(k1 is not restricted to the Supreme Substance ; but the Son is 
a necessary element in tlie true being of God. What God is, then. 
He is only as Spirit ; and that is the unity of the moments named 
[God, Son, Spirit]. . . . This is not to be understood so that, as is 
usually said, God is a Spirit that is outside of the world and outside 
of self-consciousness, but that His existence, in that He is self-con- 
Bcious Spirit, is simply the actual self -consciousness itself. . . . The 
Absolute Being in Thought is Thought itself : CJckI is not outside — 
a Beyond — of consciousness. . . . Those who are convinced that the 
Absolute Being in Thought is not Thought itself, always assert that 
(iod is outside — a Beyond — of ccmsciousness, that the tliought of 
Him is the notion of Him, but that His existence or actuality is 
quite another thing : just as when we tliiuk of or figure to ourselves 
an animal or a stone, our notion of it, or our current idea of it, is 
something (juite other than the thing itself — as if that, the thing 
itself, were the truth. But the question is not of this sensible 
animal, but of its true being ; and that is the notion of it. The 
true lieing of the animal, its universal, is not ])resent in the animal 
as its true bt*ing, its universal, but only as in union with its sensible 
individuality, as a mode of the universal : as universal it is our 
notion that in fact is alone true, while what is of sense is negative. 
So our notion of the Absolute Being is that lieings self, if it is the 
notion of the A1>soIute Being, and not of anything else. But in this 
Being God is not summed ; for He is not only Wesen, or His noti<m, 
but His existence. His existenee, as pure Wesen, is our thinking' of 
Him ; but His real existence is nature. In this real existence Ego 
[is only egci] is only a single thinking individual, appurtenant to 
this existence Jis moment of it, but not constitutive of it. Transi- 
tion must be made from the existence of the Wesi*n as We>en to 
existence, to real existence as such. As such existence G<k1 is cer- 
tainly a Beyond of the in<lividual self-conscicmsness, and that, first, 
as Wesen or pure thought, an«l, again, in so far as He, in ns|iiTt of 

23 
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actuality, is nature. . . . The vovs is precisely the finding of its self 
for its self : it is the pure duad — its self and its object ; it contains 
all that is thought ; it is this differentiatingness, but pure such, that 
remains at the same time identical with itself [and that is Ego]. 
. . . That for man, in that he is recipient of the Divine, there must 
be also as existent fact the identity of human and divine nature — 
that in Christo has been made known to men in sensible-wise ; in 
Him the divine and the human nature being implicitly One. In 
the world, then, this itself has taken place, that the Absolute has 
been revealed as the Concrete : and that, too, not only in thought 
in universal-wise as intelligible world, but in that it has proceeded 
to its final intensity within itself: and so it is an absolute Self, 
Ego — the absolute universal, the concrete universal, that God is. 
. . . This error springs from this, that we think only of a form of 
the second kind, and not of the necessary, first, and eternal form 
which is form of all forms, and of all forms source. . . . Ego has 
here the sense of Thought, not that of the individuality of self- 
consciousness, . . . and Thought is the absolutely universal, but not 
merely because I can abstract, but simply because Ego is this unity, 
this identity with itself. ... In Descartes there was not yet any 
thought of the need to develop the differences from the */(i 
denke^ ; it was Fichte was the first to go to that — out of this 
punctum of absolute certainty of knowledge to derive all the deter- 
minations. . . . Development from the Begriff was initiated by 
Fichte. . . . From it (the Kantian Philosophy) sprang the Fichtian 
Philosophy, which speculatively conceived the Wesen (the primitive 
principle) of self- consciousness as concrete Egoity, but never got out 
of this subjective form of the Absolute. From this Schelling's 
philosophy starts, then presently throws it out, and set* up the 
Idea of the Absolute. . . . This want shows itself in Spinosa and 
Schelling in this way, that the necessity fails to appear, whereby 
the Notion, as the implicit negative of its unity, sets (realises) its 
sundering into the differences ; so that from the unal univerajjl' the 
Real itself gets to be understood. . . . Grod, then, though only felt 
and believed, is still the Universal quite abstractly taken, — even 
in His personality the absolutely universal Personality. . . . The 
unity is still in itself difference and, despite its difference, still 
unity : like Ego. . . . The absolute Notion, that thinks itself, that 
goes into itself— it is that we see, through the Kantian philosophy, 
appear in Germany ; and so that all essentiality and truth falls into 
self-consciousness. . . . Synthetic d priori judgments are nothing 
else than a union of opposites through themselves, or the Absolute 
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Notion. — In demonstrating that thought has synthetic f) priori jiidg- 
menti*, whitli are not derived from i>erceptions of sense, Kant 
tlemonstrates thought to be concrete within itself. . . . Tlie tirai 
faculty to him is Sense; tht* se<ond, rn<lerslanding; the third, 
Kea3<m. This he just reheiirses so ; tiking it up (juite empiri<ally, 
without developing it from the Notion, and proceeding only with 
necessity. . . . Tin* principle of coniuM-tion is Kgo -this is a great 
consciousness, a most imiK)rtant recr>gnition. That I am the unity, 
and, as thinking, the principle that reduces to unity — this, however, 
is not exactly discussed, rigorously denumstrated by Kant. ... It is 
a true instinct of the Noticm leatls Kant to say : The first category 
is poeitive ; the seamd, the negative of the first ; and the third, the 
s}iithetic anity of l)oth. Triplicity, this ancient form of the Pytha- 
goreans, of the Neo-Pl.atonistfi, and of the Christian Religion, though 
liere a merely external schema, conceals in itself the absolute form, 
the Notion. — Kant, then, takers up the Categories quite empirically, 
¥rithout a thought of developing them with necessity as the dilfer- 
cnces of the unity. Fichte set up the Ego as absolute principle, and 
00 that from it the whole burthen of the universe was to be developed 
— nowhere does there exist anything further than the Kgo, and Kgo 
exists because it exists : what exists is only in the K<;o and for the 
Ego. Still, Fichte hiis only pr()iM)se<l the Notion : he 1ms not 
brought it to the realisation of 84-ience (knowb-ilge) out of its own 
self. . . . This concrete Idea is the result of the labours of the 
Spirit through almost two thousand five hundred years of its most 
earnest endeavour to Inicome objective to itself, to come to know 
it8elf. . . . Self-c<msciousne»s thinks itself and atUiins to the know- 
le<lge that tfie Absolute Ikiwj w xelf-thinkiwj self-couscioumeM. . . . 
Tlie Absolutely Pure, Infinite Form is "declan*d to be Self-con- 
icioujmess, Ego " (vol. iii. 4, 6, 7, 9, 12, 20, 30, 39, 40, 88, 207, 308, 310, 
328, 349, 412, 486, 502, .506, 508, 513, 514, 555, 557, 618, 620, 621). 

However iiinnerous these ritationK from the IfiMory 
of Philosophy may ai)i)ear, they might have l>een easily, 
many times, au<;mented, and quite rij^hteously ftdlowed 
by a jxi^^iw. So far as evidence is concerned, they will 
prolwbly prove exhaustively comjdete, too. Still, we 
think it right to add, by way of confirmation, some 
other ciUitions from other works : — 

"From the Nt»tion (liegrilT) in the siK'culaiive sense there is to U* 
distinguislie<l what luis l»eeu unlinarily nanu><I notion (Ik'gritV). . . . 
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When I say /, I mean me as this single, perfectly distinct, one 
person. In effect, however, I intimate thereby nothing special of 
myself. * I * is ef^ually also everybody else, and even in designating 
myself as * /,* though I mean of course me, this single individual, 1 
name, nevertheless, at the same time, what is completely a universal 
(AUgemeines, All-common). I, Ego, is the pure personality (Fiir- 
sichseyn) in which every particular is negated and absorbed, this 
ultimate, singleness, and pure oneness of consciousness. We may 
say that Ego and Thouglit ai-e the same, or more precisely that Ego 
is Thought as the thing that thinks. . . . All things are particulars 
where each Particular clases itself together as a Universal in unity 
with the Singular ; but then, the impotence of nature is such that it 
is unable to represent the logical forms in purity. — It is the business 
of a Philosophy of Nature to enable us to perceive the true forms of 
the Notion in the things of Nature. — We usually fancy that the 
Absolute must be in a far-away Beyond from us ; but it is precisely 
that which is just i)resent to us, what, as thinking beings, but without, 
so to say, any express consciousness of it, we carry with us and 
apply. . . . God alone is the true agreement of the Notion and the 
reality ; all finite things have in them an untruth — they have a 
notion and an existence ; but their existence is incommensurable 
with their notion. So it is that they must perish ; for in their 
perishing the incongruity of their notion and their existence gets 
manifested. The animal as an individual has its notion in its 
genus, and the genus frees itself from individualness by death. . . . 
Finite, formally expressed, is what has an end (finem), what m, but 
ceases there where it comes into touch with another, and so is 
bound, limited, restricted by it. The finite has being, therefore, in 
relation to its other, which is its negation, and bears itself as its 
limit. But thought is by and to itself, relates itself to itself, and 
has itself for an object. When I have a thought for object, I am 
by myself (chez moi-meme). I, Ego, Thought, Thinking, is accord- 
ingly infinite [and that just means totality, while finite correspond- 
ently means partiality], because, in thinking, it refers itself to an 
object that is itself. An object as such is an other, a negative, to 
me. If thought thinks its own self, it has then an object which is 
at the same time none, that is to say, one which is neutralised and 
only is ideal-wise. Thought, then, as such, has in its purity no 
limit within itself. . . . Kant's allegation, then, is that the cate- 
gories have their source in the Ego, and that, accordingly, it is the 
Ego gives the forms of universality and necessity. — That, then, is 
what Kant calls Pure Apperception. . . . All finite is this, and only 
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thiB, that its existence is different from its notion. It is expressly 
God that can be thought 'only as existing.' That unity of notion 
and being it is which constitutes the notion of God. . . . The con- 
ception of an intuitive understanding^ inward design, is the Universal 
thought at the same time as itnelf concrete. In these conceptions 
alone shows itself, therefore, the Kantian Philosophy si^eculative. 
Many, for example, Schiller — ... As result of Kant's reflections 
over the various stages of consciousness, it is there intimated that 
the outcome of what we know is only appearance in manifestation. 
This result is so far to be agreed with as finite thinking has 
certainly only to do with ap2>earances, manifentations (of something 
else). But with tliis finding of ap]>earauce (mere manifestation), 
all that is to be accomplished is not yet accomplished ; but there is 
a still higher land, which, however, for the Kantian Philosophy, 
remains as yet an inaccessible Beyond. Whilst, at best in this 
philosophy, the principle has been proposed that thought determines 
itself out of its own self, but the how and the how far of this deter- 
mination of thought has not yet \>een demonstrated by Kant ; it is 
Fichte, on the other hand, who has seen this want, and in speaking 
out the demand for a deduction of the Categories, has at the same 
time mxule the attempt really to accomjdish as much. The Fichlian 
Philosophy makes the Ego the starting-jwint of the philosophical 
development, and tlic cati^^ories shall yield themselves as the result 
of its action. But now the Ego here is not really as free, spon- 
taneous j)rinciple of action, inasmuch as it is considered to be called 
into action only by .in ukstacle (Anstoss) from without. Against 
this obstacle, now, then, the Ego shall Ixj 8uj)iK»8ed to react, and so, 
by this reaction, attain to a consciousness over its own self. — Tlie 
nature of this Anstoss remains, withal, an unknown Without, and 
the E!go is always a conditiouedness which has another 0]>jK)sed to 
it. And so Fichte remains standing by the result of the Kantian 
philosophy that only the Finite is to l>e known, while the Infinite 
is l)eyond thought. What to Kant is the Thing- in-itself, that is to 
Fichte the ol»t»u'le, the Anstos.s, fi-oin without, this abstractum of 
another, of soiiiothinj^' that is other than th*' Ego, whirh lias no 
other imivincL* than that nf tht; nefjativf or the non-Ej;n j:*-mTally. 
Ego is in this way coii.>i<lervd as .-^tandiu^' in relation with thr Non- 
Egt), thnnigh whirh its Sflf-deterniination is tii-i*l awakened iiit(» 
action, aufl that xo that E^o is only the continuous effort of the 
freeing of itself from the Anstoss, without attaining, nevertheless, 
to any actual freedom, inasmuch as, with the surcease of the AnsUws, 
the Ego, which, in fact, in what it is, is no more than its action, 
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would itself surcease. Further, now, the matter of content to which 
the action of the Ego gives rise is no other than the usual one of 
experience as such, only with the addition that this matter of 
content is merely Appearance (as in manifestation). . . . When the 
Singular (individuality) as Ego, Personality — that is, so far as it is 
not an empirical Ego, a particular personality that is understood — 
especially when the Personality of God is before consciousness, the 
question then is of pure persormlity, that is, of the (as within its own 
self) Universal Personality : and that is a thought, and only comes 
to thought. [Thus Personality to Hegel is here a direct declaration : 
there Ls to him an * in sich allgemeine Personlichkeit,^ but necessarily, 
as not possibly any actual James or John, or who else, only for 
thought^ not for eyesight, not for any literal perception of special 
sense ; one may add in this reference a citation or two more]. . . . 
The simple religious consciousness speaks of the eternal and inviol- 
able decrees of God, His determinate counsels. In his difference 
from God, man, with his personal opinions and volitions, follows 
humour and caprice, and so then it happens to him that there 
eventuates from his actions something quite different from what he 
intended or wished, whereas God knows what He wills, is not de- 
termined in His will by inner or outer chance, and accomplishes 
what He wills resistlessly. . . . Tlie fullest is the concretest and 
most subjective^ and what withdraws itself into its simplest depth is 
the mightiest and the most prevailing. The extremest, most pointed 
of points, is l%e Pure Personality. ... In all the higher religions, 
especially in the Christian, God is the Absolute One Substance, but 
He is at the same time Subject, and that is further. As man has 
personality, so there is in God the attribute of Subjectivity, Per- 
sonality. Spirit — Absolute Spirit. . . . The etemsJ life of the 
Christian is the Spirit of God, and the Spirit of God is just this, 
that He is conscious of Himself as this Spirit. ... In the religion of 
the Absolute Spirit the form of God is not taken from the human. 
God Himself, in the true idea, is, as Absolute Self- Consciousness, 
Spirit, produces HiniHclf " (Encyk., i. 15, 47, 50. 52, 63, 91, 112, 117, 
124, 129, 294 ; Log,, iii. 349 ; Phil, of lid., i. 392, 394, 452). 

We liave just seen it said that *' Kant's allegation is 
that tlie categories have their source in tlie Ego, and 
that it is the Ego gives the forms of universiility and 
necessity " ; and 1 know not that Hegel has ever said 
anything else in the same reference. Two pages earlier 
(at p. 80) he had already expressed himself thus: ** Tliis 
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(Kantian) philosophy specifies the Original Identity of the 
E^o inThinking(theTranseendentalUnity of Self-conscious- 
nes8)a8 the 8i)ecial ground proper of the Categories." Wlien, 
however, one casts a thought back upon that part of the 
KrUik of Pure Reason that concerns the Psychologiciil Ide^i, 
and the Paralogisms of Pure Reason that are alleged to flow 
from it, one is apt to feel srmewhat surprised to find so 
substantial a role, as this is of Ego to Hegel, attributed to 
what was so airy and evanescent as the mere breathing, 
the mere dot on the t, of Ego to Kant. Although the 
Ego, however, is to Kant — when he expressly refers to it in 
the Kritik of Pure Reason, sec. 24, liemark, and afterwards 
in connection witli the Paralogisms — no more than is said 
in the translation of Schwegler (Note), namely. That 
" the simple reflection, * I Am ' or * I think,* " m Kant 
himself names it, " is neither perception nor notion, but 
a mere consciousness falsely converted into a thing," — 
although this is true, yet, when all is comimred, there 
C4in be no doubt that it is right to allow Kant to make 
of the Ego in the i)articular reference all that Hegel says 
he makes of it. Every act of judgment, and tlie cate- 
gories are all judgments, imi)lies tlie synthetic function 
of Apperception. And so, consequently, the categories 
can be called, if not functions of Apperception, at least 
functio!is of judgment under the unity of Ap|)erception. 

"Thus the principle of Selfneifw fully ilevelopa it«elf. I, as unal, 
allgemeiii (all-cuinnKm, universiil), as thouglit, am relation or cor- 
relation as 8U(-h ; in that I am for me, self-consciousnesn, the 
rcliitions (lK'two«*n) shall als<» Ik* for mi*. Ti> the t hough U*, concep- 
tion.4, whirh I make to U-long to me, to them I give the quality 
whii'h I mvs«ll am. I am this single jKunt ; and that whirh i> for 
nif, 1 will, in this singl»MH'ss (if unity, distinguish. . . . Sp«vulative 
philosophy i> th»* rnns«iousin'ss uf the Idea in such wise that all is 
apprehi'ndt'd as KK-a ; tlu- Idea, however, is the Truth in Thought, 
not in mere i>erception or con(-e]>tion. That truth is this, that it is 
concntt ; what i- is within itself double, and so that the two -^ides of it 
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are opposed categoriesj as unity of wWch the Idea is to be seen. 
Speculatively to think is to resolve some actuality, and so to oppose it 
to its own self that the differences are mutually opposed as en suite 
of categories, and the object is recognised as unity of both [see the 
original further]. . . . That, summarily, is the business of specula- 
tion, that it apprehends all the objects of pure thought, of nature, 
and of the Spirit, in the form of thought, and so as unity of the 
difference. . . . Whilst what is finite requires another for its quality, 
what is true has its quality, the limit [the other, the scission], its 
end within itself, is not limited by the other,— on tlie contrary, 
the other falls within it. . . . In philosophy the highest is named 
Absolute, the Idea. ... If we begin, now, with the current mere 
impression we have of God, it is the business of a philosophy of 
religion to consider the significance of it — that God, namely, is the 
Idea, the Absolute, in thought and notion the Wesen (Ens verum)^ 
and that it has this in common with the logical philosophy. The 
logical Idea is God as He is in Himself ; but God is this not only 
to be in Himself (implicit). He is just as essentially for Himself 
(explicit), the Absolute Spirit, the primal principle that has itself 
not only in thought, but is that also which appears, by manifestation 
appears, gives itself existence objectively. In this philosophy, then, 
that considers the Idea of God, we have at the same time also 
before us the manner in which He personates His own self ; only for 
Himself He puts Himself in appearance there. This is the side of 
existency, of the outwardness of the Absolute. In the philosophy 
of religion we have thus the absolute for object, but not merely in 
the form of thought, but also in the form of its manifestation. The 
universal (allgemeine) Idea is to be taken, then, in the quite con- 
crete import of essentiality^ as also, therefore, of it« actuality of action 
to set itself out, to ajypear, to reveal itself. We say in a popular 
way, God is the Lord of the natural world, and as well of the spirit- 
kingdom ; He is the absolute harmony of both, producing and 
actuating it ; neither the thought nor the notion failing therein, nor 
yet the manifestation of it, its existence. This existent side, however, 
is itself again (inasmuch as we are in philosophy) to be taken in 
tliought. Philosophy considers, then, the Absolute, firstly, as 
Logical Idea, Idea as it is in thought, as its import [what it holds 
in solution, as it were] is itself determinations of thought ; further, 
it shows the Absolute in movement in its productions [Nature and 
Spirit], and this is the way of the Absolute to become far itself, the 
way of the Absolute to Spirit ; but God is not to be regarded as 
but in this way result, result of philosophy, but as what precedes, 
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and ia first, and eternally brings forth itself. The one-sidedncss of 
the result becomes in the result itself negated and removed. . . . 
God is not blank vacuity, but Spirit ; and this attribute is no 
mere word or su]>erficial phrase : Spirit unclases itself in that God 
is recognised as essential Tri-unity. It is so that God is understood 
as He makes Himself object for Himself ; whicli object remains 
still — even in this disjunction —identical with God, and in it God 
loves Himself. Without this attribute of Tri-unity, God were not 
Spirit, and Spirit were an empty word. But God being understood 
as Spirit, then this notion includes in it the subjective side. . . . 
Tlie Spirit of God is not a Spirit beyond the stars, w^ithout the 
world, Imt God is ]>re8ent, all-present, and as Spirit in all Spirits, 
(itxl is a living God, that moves and acts. Religi(m is a birth of the 
S])irit of God, and not an invention of men. . . . Morality and law 
are only from this, that 1 am a thinking being, that I regard my 
free-will not as that of my empirical person, as coming to me only 
as this individual, when then I might make a slave of another 
through fraud or through force, but that I hold free-will to l>e an 
AWlute, a Universal. . . . Here knowledge is not the direct sense- 
knowledge of some corj)oreal object, but of God, and (iod is the absol- 
utely universal object, the Universalest /Vr«ow<i/i7y, not, certainly, any 
one single particular— knowledge of God is the thinking of (i(k1, for 
thought is that act for which the univer^fal is. ... I am absolutely 
concrete Ego, thought tliat determines itself within itsi*lf — I am as 
the Begri If (Notion). . . . That is always what is substantial — that 
I have always in any reference consciousneim of the Jitujnff—i\ml I 
have in it so truth an truth, truth in the form of truth- -in the form 
of the absolutely Concrete, and of what is directly and purely coin- 
cident within itself. . . . Both sides of the relation (the antithesis) 
disapjiear into mere moments, and that only which m and ahiifcji is 
l/ni*/y of lK)th, which neutralises l>oth. . . . Ego, through its own 
projier reflection, brings to goal the self- revolving contraries. . . . 
What is the i<lea and true is completely so, (mly iis inorfmrnt. (JckI 
is this movement within Hiiu.<elf, and ahme by that a living <io<l. 
The moment of the finite, however, is not to l»e held fixed, but to 
In* abs«»rbed and assimilated : (1*^1 is the movement to the finite 
and, through it as .-^uMation ot Himself, to HiiiiM'lf. In Kgo. a^ that 
whieh is finite sublate> itself, (mmI tuiU'^ lack to Himself, and only 
as this return is God. Without a world, CJod is not Go<l. The 
result is that we must ri<l ourselves of the Img-bear of the antithesis 
between finite and infinite " (/*Ai7. of UeL, i. 15, 23, 21, 25, 27, 32, 
34, 62, 117, 1 19, i:)0, IWJ, 181, 194). 
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" To come to see the negativity immanent in the universal or in 
the identicalness (im Allgemeinen oder Identischen), as in the Ego, 
was the further step which the speculative philosophy had to make " 
{liecht^hil., p. 39). 

The intention of these quotations, as already said, has 
been not only to identify the Ego as the Notion, but 
also to give some idea of the general result of the whole 
as a philosophy that is explicative of the existent uni- 
verse. One has only to cast the slightest glance back, 
however, to become aware of the hopelessness to expect 
more than one reader here and there to make anything 
whatever of these uncouth and apparently, perhaps 
shallow, single words or phrases, and even entire sen- 
tences. Nevertheless, there is really the possibility to 
understand from them, at all events, something of what is 
proposed as the triple concrete, the triple unity of Man 
and Nature with the Spirit that is God. 

In particular explanation — looking back, it may be 
remarked that what I allude to in the " roc's egg " will, 
of course, be understood from the Aladdin story, where 
it (said egg) was the sole unit that controlled the Genii. 

Of the association of the nature of Ego with the Being 
of God, there is more elsewhere. — What is said about 
the rationale of the five senses will throw light on what 
is meant by the Notion, as will also the reference to the 
three dimensions of space. Connection of Notion and 
Categories will doubtless be understood too, as likewise 
tJie respective meanings and relations of Begriff and Idee. 
Pregnant reference will have been remarked as concerns 
Christianity. — On IIe<^ers use, which is a constant one, 
and a peculiar one, of the word immediate, a further 
remark may ])r()fit. All things of the senses are imme- 
(Hate to Kegel ; and the reason is that the relation of 
object to subject is, in special sense, direct, face to face, 
directly or immediately in contact (in touch !), as it were, 
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without a vestige of interposition, intervention, mediation, 
— pnxjess, l>et\veen. But that is not so where an act of 
intellect is concerned ; there can be no such act without 
process, without mediation. All in the region of thought, 
not sense (in a way), is vermitielt. And so it is that 
Vermiitlung is a very usual word with Hegel, and a 
word for which in its full metming it is impossible to 
find a C()rresiK)ndent other in English. Vermittlung 
means, namely, not only mediationy but realviatioii as 
well ; the latter, in fact, is the ordinary application of 
the term, and mediation, or intermediation, as the means 
of the result has got lost from view : to vennitteln, (juite 
generally, is to bring about. If we will but see Hegers 
principle, however, we shall have no difficulty in seeing 
also what it was that determined for him his use of the 
word. In the Ego, namely, there are three units, — the sub- 
ject I as one, the object I (or Me) as another, and the con- 
junct I-I (or I-Me) as a third. Now, each unit by itself 
is " abstract,'* but in combination " concrete " ( — hence, 
equally, the use and meaning of these terms, too). Again, 
it is not in abstraction, but in concretion, that the 
" I " is " I " — the I is fully irrmittelt into itself through 
itself, or tlie I is fully vermittclt into the I through the I. 
Hence tlie I is the Notion ; and the Notion is what the 
universe is to Ik*, an I vcnnittclt into an I through an I. 
In i»resence of no more tlian this, we are in presence also — 
at least {Kjtentially — of tpiite a mass of terms and quite a 
mass of ideas which liave at last reached their explanation. 

Aufhebcn, Kinitr and Intinitf, will jirftty w«'ll 1k^ 
undt?rsto«Kl now. \\v\ sicli selbst. — To say that the K^'o 
is by its i\\\\\ self tlo«*s not quite ronvev tin* intn»mitting 
<*losi»m*ss, \\w i>i*rvadin^. iH*nctratin^ closeness, wbicli 
Hejrcl sees into the conjunction of the Kjro with itself 
when he talks of I>eisic}iselbstseyn. 

Ami now we shall i)roceed to our linal extracts here, 
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not without reference to the peculiar reticence of Hegel 
in regard to his own secret. 

Of date March 22, 1812, it is simply his precise 
principle that Hegel (Log.y i. 7) describes thus (preceding 
words in footnote) : ' — 

" Es kann nur die Natur des IiihaUs seyn, welche sich im Wissen- 
schaftlichen Erkennen bewegt, indem zugleich diese eigne Rejkxum 
des Inhalts es ist, welche seine Bestiinmung selbst erst setzt und 
erzeugt. — It can only be the nature of the content (the thing itself) 
which is to be recognised by science as the principle in movement, 
inasmuch as it is this reflection proper of the content (the thing 
itself) which first sets and produces its distinctive character." 

The proposition here is that if we are to understand 
anything, we are to watch the thing itself in a supposed 
movement of its own ; and no doubt it is just so we are 
accustomed to act when we would see into the rationale 
of a steam-engine, or of the human body, or of the human 
mind. Here, however, this is to be applied to Logic, and, 
so applied, it is characterised by Hegel as " a new prin- 
ciple (Begriflf) of scientific exposition." Understanding, 
he siiys, attends to the separate parts, and to each merely 
separately ; whereas Eeason, in regarding only what is in 
union, dialectiailly negates the understanding, and pro- 
duces the concrete universal of the truth. " This," so the 
words run, " the immanent evolution of the principle 
itself, is the absolute method of knowledge, the immanent 
soul of the thing itself: and in this self -constructing 
nietliod alone do I maintain it to be possible for philo- 
sophy to become objective, demonstrated science." 

Now, what Hegel is only telling of here is that when 

^ " Tlie essential point of view is, that what is concerned is a new 
idea of scientific procedure. If philosophy is to be science, it can- 
nut turn for its method to any subordinate science (mathematics), 
any more than it c^n satisfy itself with categorical assertions of 
inner intuition, or trust itself to mere raisonnement from grounds 
of external reflexion." 
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you take I-subject and I-object, each separately, you 
understand ; whereas, when you see the I and the Me, 
lK»tli together into the single concrete I, you have made 
use of your reason. Further, what you have l)efore you 
then is simply yourself — Geist : you are Geist to Geist, 
Spirit to Spirit. Furtlier, too, you have full lij^ht on 
Of^tztaeyn. Tlie I, namely, set'i the Me, implies it, or 
rather ex-implies it, statoi it, ix)sits it, ponates it, flings it, 
springs it, starts it, stakes it, radiates it — and this simply 
in that the I itself is, simply in that the I states itself, 
ponates itself. Tlie I sets the me : that is Gesetztseyn ; 
and what is Gesetztseyn is clear the moment you think 
of the Me in relation to the 1. Nay, tlie equally con- 
stantly recurring Versbhnung is capable of being equally 
easily domesticated to the understanding. In the case 
of any concrete, where you have always a correlation of 
sides, if you aisirdct, if you fix each side apart, you pro- 
duce the contradictions of the understanding, das 
UnglUckliche Bewusstseyn ; but if you restore again the 
sides to tlie unity, the abstractions to the Ctmcrete, then you 
have brought about Versbhninig, Versffhnum/ differs very 
widely on tlie various stages of the Notion ; but it always 
means, so to speak, return of the estranged object to the 
reconciled subject — return, it may Ihj. of the rebellious 
Particular into the bosom of the all-accepting Universal. 
And if we have liglit here on such difficulties as 
Gesetztseyn and Versohnung, we can turn in tJie wime 
direction for simihir light on others — say at once, for 
example, on Hegels very i)eculiiir use of Urtheil, which 
is to him at once original jtarting and judgment — wliy ? 
Because he has in his eye the partiwj of " I " at once into 
" I " and " Me," which is also the judging of ** Me " by 
" I." Or say, on the constantly recurrent riiity. Identity 
of Contmdictories, as well as on its comi«nii()ii a.sso<iati<»n 
of Mediateness and Immediateness (Vermittcltsi»yn and 
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Unvermitteltseyn). Ego, glaringly, the moment it is 
thought of, is at once seen, as regards either alternative 
in eitJier opposition, to !>e but the type of both and in 
both. " Of Being and Nothing there must be said," as 
the Logic has it, '* what has been already said of me- 
diacy and immediacy (the former of wliich, as implying 
the reference of 07w thing to an other, implies evidently as 
well negation), namely, that no where, whether in heaven 
or on earth, is there anything to be found that does not 
contain botli." But these, obviously, are much too 
important matters to be discussed further at present 
here. All that we would point to at present is that 
Hegel, w^hen, as constantly in his Introductions and Pre- 
faces, he refers to this, that he brings to the treatment 
of philosophy a perfectly new method, a principle of 
form (creative and distributive), namely, that is identical 
with the matter (created and distributed), means only the 
Ego, as do equally also these other references to the 
unity of contraries and the omnipresent fact that there 
is nothing in heaven or on earth that is not at once 
mediate and immediate. 

It is precisely the same views that condition this : — 

"The weighty negative result in which understanding of the 
general scientific advance finds itself, namely, that, by the way of 
the finite notion, no junction is possible with the truth, is rather apt 
to have the opposite result to that which directly lies in it" 
(Encyk, i. 13). 

Tlie " finite notion " is any one moment, separately and 
by itself, of the two that constitute the concrete Notion 
on any stage. Tlie " finite notions," each one by itself, 
are but " the contradicticms of the understanding." Here, 
plainly, we are told that to get the truth we must always 
see the objective side and the subjective side of the 
Notion (Ego) on any of its stages, not apart, but together. 
The " opposite result " that is meant is that said unsatis- 
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faotorinesfl of the finite Categories is apt to mislead to 
neglect of the very thing that is rcfiuired, (!om{)re}iensive 
and Jill-sided investigation of tlie Categories as a whole. 
We may remind here of a citation {Phil, of llcL, 48.**) 
which we have already seen (p. 8.*j.*>); where, in the 
extriciition of tlie Categories from the Notion (Kgo), it is 
said that every new stej) is the rise of a finite Category 
into its infinitude, the result tlien being but anotlier of 
the metaphysical notions of Ciod, with i)roof, even in the 
necessity of it, neeessiirily, also, of the existence of God. 
And these, surely, are pregnant findings, crucially critical, 
too : not without a liglit from them in which what to 
Ilegel was Notion, Category, God — all are express. 

Hegel, after all that startling description {Loij.y i. 7) of a 
new principle of methoil that is to revolutionise philo- 
sophy ; where Ujiderstamlimj fixedly determines, Pea.son 
dialectiailly negates, but positively i)roduce8, etc. etc., 
ends partly thus : " Tliis spiritual movement, which, in its 
identity, gives itself its diflerence, and, in its diflerence, 
its identity with its own self." — Now, wliat is that I 
Why, this ! I, my identity, give myself my Me, my dillVr- 
ence; and in my difference I am still my identity— -in 
my Me I am still I ! Tliis " spiritual movement," he says, 
" is the immanent movement of the Noti(ai,"and we cannot 
well doul)t it ! " This spiritual movement which, in its 
identity, gives itself its diflerence, and in its diflerence its 
identity," — which, therefore, is the inmmnent movement 
of the Notion, — " is the absolute metlnKl wlicreby to know, 
and at the Siime time the immanent soul of what is to be 
known." Tliat is, pretty well, a revelation of the whole! 
It is wonderful how often Ilegel tells on himself, and 
needs only to Ik' Uiken at his word ! In the Encykloihialic 
(L 112) he says this: " In fact, what is finite is just this, 
and only this, that its e.ristftice is ditl'erent fn»m its notion. 
Ihit (Jod is expressly determined as that whicli can only 
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be " thought as existing. — This unity at once of notion and 
existence constitutes the Notion of God." What is that 
which is only Ijecause it is thought ? ^Vhy, Ego ! What is 
that where its existence and its notion are not identical ? 
Why, everything but Ego ! Did any reader, when he 
read these words at p. 112, even, even for a moment, 
dream that they meant — just simply what they meant ? 
And Hegel ? — Has he done anything to lead ? Or, only 
smiling grimly, has he done everything to misleadl 
"This unity of notion and existence constitutes the 
Notion of God" — the words that directly follow are 
these. 

" This, truly, is still but a formal definition of God, 
which, simply for that reason, contains, in point of fact, 
only the nature of the Notion (rfes Begriffes, in italics). 
But that it, already in its quite abstract sense, includes 
in itself existence, is easy to be seen. For — the Notion, 
however otherwise characterised, is at least the — result- 
ing through suppression of mediation — the, consequently, 
immediate reference to itself; and being, existence, is 
nothing else than that." These words, and the whole 
page of them that follows, are hardly adapted to do more 
than just shut up for a reader any the least chink of even 
a possibility of light. The page is worth reading. But 
we shall presently come to more matter in the same 
connection. 

So far, we see pretty well the secret of Hegel formally 
expiscated, and it is under the burthen of that secret 
that he writes all his Prefaces and Introductions, even 
the earliest, as at Jena, w^hen he joined Schelling. 
Writing, in 1812, his Preface to the Logic, for example, 
he looks back on twenty-five years of an entire revolu- 
tion in philosoi)hy, with a new and higher standpoint of 
self-consciousness for result. To his half-dozen students 
at Jena even, in concluding what, presumably, was then 
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and there (1805-0) his la«t course, he expresses himself 
thus : — 

" A new epoch has dawned upon the world. The World- 
Spirit has now succeeded to relieve itself of all alien 
formations of the past, and at last to recognise its own 
self as Absolute Spirit, and, not less, what becomes 
objective to it — to develop that out of its own self, and 
in its own jK)wer peacefully retain it. The struggle of 
finite Self-consciousness with the Absolute Self-conscious- 
ness that api>eared other to it, and away from it, ceases," 
etc. (Rosen., Life of Hegel, j). 202). 

Of Hegel's implicit faitli in this new eiH)ch, as in the 
discovery that brings it, we cannot for a moment doubt. 
He has twenty laborious volumes })uilt ujxjn the latter 
(the discovery) — which, too, now we see. It is the 
Begriff, the Notion ; and the Begritf, the Notion, is no- 
thing but the Ego. The Begriff is self -consciousness, and 
the evolution of self-consciousness, the evolution of its 
own nature, namely, the evolution of its own duplicity — 
that is the absolute metho<l, that is the immanent soul 
of the thing itself. And jihilosopliy lias become at last 
ol)je<-'tive, denmnstrated science. That this science is 
further characterised as " speculative* " dei)ends ujMjn tliat 
in the Ego that its oiic, if a one of identity, is also a one 
of difference. A stone is a stone, and an " I " is an " 1 " ; 
but no " I " is an " I " that is not twice " I," while the 
stone remains single. Opposition in identity, difference 
in identity; that is the law.^ An eye is an eye only 
once, but an ** I " is an " I " twice ! 

* Hie lato I*rofess<)r V'eitdi. in his InstituUn of httiu-y li;f» ai-]ia]»ter 
on Httgel in this mnnectiiin, in whirli niurli that is inapjMisiti: Ia 
ahnost always reniaiktil, as : *^ It id .slid in ivganl to limit in 
thought, that the con.>«iiousm*>.s of limit tnin.scemls limit -that limit 
itself isiU'stro\L*d. My answer to this is, that a*) far from ronscious- 
ness of limit dotniying limit, this ronsi-iousncss of limit id essential 
tu coniH:iou>ne8ti iu>elf.*' Why, thi.s iri Just what Hegel this very 

24 
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If Hegel's principle of method, his unity of contraries, 
his mediateness and immediateness, his speculativeness, 
were conditioned by the Ego, so also his freedom or free- 
will, which is withdrawn from the other of sense into the 
certainty of one's self, from the that of the particular into 
the tliis of the universal, from the limit of partiality into 
the il-limit of the totality. The objective notion of things 
is the thing itself. The negative of woof to warp, or 
of warp to woof — and both are threads — is the vitality 
of the unity that is the web. Or, so placed, the 
negative (the contention) really is the Bestimmung, the 
species, the quality, the nature of the what that is there 
and then concerned. The negative that the notion has 
in itself is the dialectic root-principle. It is this 
negative is the fount of movement and conditions the pro- 
gress. Inner negativity is the self-acting soul, the inner 
immanent principle of all natural and spiritual life. This 
is what speculative is, this dialectic of opposites that wiU 
negate the one the other, and yet affirm themselves, and 

moment has himself said. Cau any man transcend limit — can any 
man be conscious beyond limit, without being conscious of limit ? 
And in a much wider reach, can any man be conscious without a 
consciousness? Would not the illimitable in consciousness be 
simply a blank without a limit'ing consciousness? The infinite 
it<^elf without a finite would be null. Professor Veitch says again : 
" The knowledge of opposites is one, but the opposites kno^iTi are not 
therefore one. These are two wholly different propositions." Why, 
if oj>p()sites are not opi)osites, I should like to know where the very 
I)roposition would at all be, which he thinks he explodes by the 
simple device of repeating He^'el's own words that opposites are 
opposites ! Only by this, that they are opposites, is it that their 
unity is not abstract, dead, motionless, but concrete and alive. I 
think we may depend upon it that Hegel ha<l for his weiir l»oth 
right shoes and left shoes, and—that he knew perfectly well the one 
from the other. (Jood Yeitcli was wonderfully poetic, — the amphi- 
theatre of the Manor was stereotyped on his brain,- nevertheless, he 
was absolutely prosaic. 
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80 l>oth. Simple Apprehension, Judgment, Syllogism. 
Unity, Parting (the Partiug Ur-theil), Keunity. Nature, 
Man, G<k1. Hegers own expressions, for felicity of nam- 
ing, are about the best possible. " This Begriff," he says 
(Loff., i. 68), may be regarded as the first, purest, i.e, 
abstractest, definition of the Absolute." But what is that 
Begriff^ It is, he says, "die Einheit des Unterschieden- 
und des Nichtunterschieden-seyns, oder der Identitiit und 
der Nichtidentitiit (the unity of the distinguishedness 
and of the undistinguishedness, or of the identity and 
the non-identity)." And wliere is it to be found, this 
Begrifl* that is at once unity and disunity ? Why, the 
Ego is that — at once unity and disunity, at once subject 
and object, at once I -Me. 

It is (certainly quite in order, then, that Hegel should 
make use of that exclamation, " Dass es nichts giebt, 
nichts im Himniel oder in der Natur oder im Geiste oder 
wo es sey, was nicht ebenso die Unmittellwirkeit 
enthiilt, als die Vermittelung, so dass sich diese beiden 
Ikjritimmungen als viujrtrennt und untrcnnlKir und jenor 
Gegenwitz sich als ein Xiclitiges zeigt. — Tliere is nothing 
in heaven, or in earth, or in tlie Spirit, or l)e it wherever 
it may, that <loe8 not equally imply both mediateness 
and immcdiateness, so that these two distinctions are 
luisejHi rated and unstjmralde, and their antithesis shows 
itself as null." This duplicity may suggest itself to 
cnUiil a certain little ditliculty of its own. " A such," 
says Hegel (Lhj,^ i. 70), " that within itself is a one and 
an other, implies at once a certain gone-forward-ness." 
But just s<» (Minstitutwl is every concrete ; no concrete, 
consequently, can supply a l)t»ginning. For tht» relation 
alreatly existent within it is tant^iniount to <i i»re- 
8Up]MKsitit>n of a brou^ht-about-ness, of ix proirss that 
has been elVectcil, of ji beginning that is juist. * It is 
thouf/htlessness" as we have it in tlie EncykhjKudir 
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(i. 138), "not to see that the unity of opposites is no 
mere purely immediate, ie, quite unqualified and bare 
oneness, but that it is just presupposed thereby that 
the distinctions mediate the one the other, or that each 
mediates the other into the truth of the term. — It is 
only an ordinary, abstract understanding takes mediacy 
and immediacy each apart and by itself, as though fixedly 
secure not to be mixed. So it only raises to its own self 
the insurmountable diflSculty of conceiving them united 
at all — a difficulty which exists neither in fact nor for 
the speculative notion." 

We remark in passing, that here light is thrown upon 
that other constant crux of Hegel, the unaufgeloste 
Widerspruch, the unresolved contradiction. Why, that 
again is but the work of the understanding that will 
hold apart the abstract difterences of the concrete 
identity ; wliereas reason would unite them. Of course, 
the type again is the Ego. Take the woof apart and the 
warp apart — where is the web ? 

But not so mucli this as what concerns a beginning, 
as a beginning is it that we have in mind at present. It 
follows from what has been said that a bare beginning 
wmnot be begun with any concrete. There is no con- 
crete that does not imply so much gone-forward-ness. 
But that being so, and so much emphasis being laid on 
this, that everything in heaven or in earth is a concrete, 
a VermittelteSy how is it possible to conceive the very 
poasibility of a beginning ? In ultimate generalisation : 
all is un amalgam at last of thought on the one side 
and matter on the other. Tliere is no example in the 
universe of either the one pure or the other pure. Die 
Einheit der Idee niit dem Seyn — that is alone the 
truth. Evidently, then, a beginning being impossible 
with a concrete, there is no resource but to ([uestion the 
abstract. And this is what Hegel does. 
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Of fiift concrete he had either of his two abstract 
sides to make choice of. Shall I hegin, he could 8*iy to 
himself, with the subject - side, the '* I " ? or shall 
I 1>egin with the object-side, the "Me'*? In the first 
instance he begjin with the latter, and he produced the 
Phaenomenologic, Beginning with Seyn, Esse, Being, 
Existence, he naturally turned first to the first in the 
cognition of it — the sinnliche Gewissheit, the conviction 
of knowledge which is given us by sense. This know- 
ledge it was his cue to develop and develop, cleanse and 
cleanse, purify and purify, till it was the reine Wissen, 
pure knowing, the crystalline Wesen (7). Tlie initial 
position here was that of everyday consciousness, where 
the two sides of consciousness (subject and object) were in- 
dependently in opposition the one to the other. It is im- 
portant to know tlie application here of the terms Scheinen 
and Erscheinen, etc. Here Hegel says the Geist is as 
erscheinend : it shines, it shows, it appears, it manifests 
itself ; but it is not in itself, what we have is only its mani- 
festation — not itself. It shines, it shows, it appears ; but 
as it only shines, and shows, and appears, it only also seam. 

Its object, all its own pebbles in its bed, only appear 
with the shine of the Ego on them. This is the 
force of the German Schein. Have you a pa8si)ort, have 
you a receipt, have you a something witli the shine, the 
reflection, of authority, of attestiition, and validity on it ? 
Tliat is what a German means, in regard to a i>assport, 
a receipt, etc., when he asks you. Have you a Schein ? 
The Phaenomcnolofjie has to do witli the Spirit, then, 
only as it is in its Schein, and not as it is purely in 
itself. To erscheinen, then, is very intelligibly, to make 
itself gooil by shining, to come out into view, into sight, 
to show, to appear ; but also, as wliat is concerned is 
only vicarious, to seem, Geist, Spirit, as erscheinend, is 
Geist, Spirit, referring itself as subject to another, an 
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object — Geist, then, as it operates o??, as it is in, the 
Erscheinimg. And so the proper name of the world, of 
what we see around us, is the Erscheinung. 

The position, as we see, — Spiiit and Erscheinung (mani- 
festing shaw), subject and object in common consciousness, 
— is one of relatioiu The relation, too, in a way, is that only 
of substance and shadow. The object is but the reflection 
of the subject, and we see the former only as the reflection, 
only as the shine of, the latter, only as its image back. 

One fancies to oneself that Emerson would like to 
have said. The world is the reflection of the soul, or, in 
the world, the soul sees itself in reflection. Still, it is a 
relation that is before us ; and it is the subject and the 
object, the I and the Me, that are in relation. They are 
two, and they mutually refer : they are two together in 
consciousness, and they are so there as reflected, the one 
into the other. Mind, to generalise the position, is here 
as it is in reflection, and, consequently, in relation. The 
relation, too, can only become more and more complex, 
the more and the more, between the two, the consequent 
comparison proceeds. There is here reality and there 
ideality, for example. So in an equilateral triangle there 
is implicit, to call it so, the ideality of the equal angles. 
Little is implicit in great, short in long, light in heavy, 
cold in hot, effect in cause, father in son, etc etc 
Eeferring to this, as he calls it, " absolute method " of 
allowing the situation, by its own movement, to develop 
itself, Hegel says {Log,, i. 8) : — 

" 111 this way I have attempted to expound consciousnesa in the 
Phaeiiomenologie des Geistes, Consciousness is der Geist, the Spirit^ 
as concrete Wissen (knowing, knowledge, cognising, cognition), so, 
too, as caught in, committed to, externality ; but the movement- 
form of this object rests alone, as does the development of all natural 
and spiritual life, on the nature of the pure essentialitiejt which 
constitute the matter of Logic. Consciousness, as the erscheinende 
Spirit, which in its progression frees itself from its immediacy 
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and external concretion, attains to the pure knowing (cognition, 
cogni«ingness) that gives itself for pure object said pure essentialities 
as they in themselves absolutely are. They are the pure thoughts of 
SjMrit thinking its Being. Their self-movement is their spiritual 
life— that whereby science constitutes itself, and of which it is the 
exp<»sition and the statement." 

** In the Phaenointnolfxjiff ifes Geintes I have delineated con- 
sciousness, in its movement from the first imuKMliate antithesis of 
itself and the object, on or up to the absolute knowledge. This 
])rr)grerision proceeds through all the forms of the relation of con- 
sn'ousneAA in respect of its object, and has the Xotitni of Science for its 
result. Tliis N'oti(«i, therefore (apart from this, that it issues in the 
Lotjir itself), re([uires no other deduction," etc. 

**Absolut4i knowing (jr knowledge is the Truth of all the forms 
of crmsciousness, liec^use, as pHnluced by wiid procedure, oidy in 
the absolute knowledge it is that the wi^iration of the oltject from 
the certainty of itself has completely accomj)lished itself, and the 
truth lias become identical with this certainty, as this ceitainty with 
the truth. Pure science, consei^uently, presupiK)st\s the elimination 
of the antithesis of consciousness" (Lofj., i. 33-35). 

" In this science (the PhaenomenoUujic) the beginning is made 
with empirical, sensible consciousness ; and that consciousness is 
das eigentliche unmittelbare Wisseii, immahatr knowing proper. 
This idea hjis for result determined itself to be the (iewissheit 
become the Wahrheit, certainty of knowledge become truth, — 
knowledge to self, which, on the one side, is not now opi>ose<l to the 
object, but has made it inward, knows it as its self, and which, on 
the other side , has given up the knowledge of itself as of what is 
oppose<l to the object and is only its negjition, has renounced this 
subjectivity, and is unity with its renunciation (its Entiiusserung — 
its renunciation being, in etVect, an externalisinj^ of itself). There 
is only pure immediactj in presence. This pure immediacy is pure 
being (das reine ScynY {Loij., i. Gl sq.). 

We surely have adduced imw anijde evidence that the 
Notion, the HegrilV, of Ilej^el is the Kgo, and nothing 
but the E^o. Nevertheless, this has not been at all 
seen ; and that it should not have been at all seen — 
the reason is that Ile^'td himself has done his best to 
rend«»r any sight of it ini])ossible. He has done his best 
to efface his own footsteps, to cancel his vitality, to 
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obliterate himself. If any one will have the patience to 
look carefully into the whole introductory section with 
which Hegel commbnces his Logic, I am confident that 
he will have little difficulty, with his eyes open, of coming 
to discover this. The very drift of this section, every 
foundation that is brought forward in initiation of the 
subject, just, in fact, the very plan and purpose of the 
writing, is towards concealment of the one special 
principle that is alone in pelto. Why, listen to this: 
" An original beginning of philosophy can, however, not be 
left altogether unnoticed, which in recent times has made 
itself famous — the beginning with the Ego ! " (Zoff,,i, 70). 
And this is followed up by three or four pages of 
objections which are precisely meant to shatter what we 
have in Fichte, his beginning with the Ego. Hegel's 
own reine Wissen shall not be the Ego— oh, no, 
something quite else ! Of this peculiar wile, that may 
plausibly assume just to have spoken to lead, but, as we 
see in the case of Fichte, only avails to mislead, let 
us quote this other example from the Logic (iii. 13): — 

" I confine myself here to a remark which may assist the under- 
standing of these notions, and facilitate the putting of oneself at 
home in them. The Notion, Begriff, so far as it has progressed 
into such an existence as is itself free, is nothing else than Ego, or 
pure self-consciousness. I indeed have notions, that is to say, such 
and such particular notions ; but * I,* Ego, is the pure Notion, 
BegrifF, itself, which, even as notion, has come actually to eocist. If, 
therefore, we would exemplify the special quality that distinguishes 
the nature of the Ego, no doubt it is allowable to take for granted 
that we can use in that regard what as familiar will be easy to be 
conceived" [to wit, the ordinary Ego]. 

But then, we are given to understand that between 
the Ego that tve know, and the Ego that he knows, 
the Begriff, there is all the world of difference ; and then 
there follow the usual abstruse, recondite particulars that 
go to make up that mystical object of all objects, the 
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reine Weseii. " Ego is pure, sclf-to-self-referent Unily, that 
is not in immediacy, however, but in abstraction, rather, 
from all particularity and content, and withdrawn, as it 
were, into the free play of mejisureless equality with itself. 
As such, this unity is Alljcmeinhrit tliat, in negativity 
and abstraction, is unity witli itself, and implies thereby 
all determinateness as resolved into it. Again, it is 
e(iually immediate, as the self-to-self-referent negativity, 
Einzfhiheit, ahu^hiten Bt'dimmtstyn, individuelle PersbnUch- 
keit" etc. etc. The general misleading that is present is 
brought to its jwint, perhaps, by an allusion to Kant. 
"Kant, too, referred to the Ego. It belongs to the 
deepest and truest insights which are to be found in 
the Kriiik of Pure Reason, tliat the Unity which 
constitutes the principle of the Begriff is recognised as 
the original synthetic unity of ap])rrceptionf as tlie unity 
of the * / think, or self-consciousness." 

Surely all this is sulliciently strange and misleading 
— surely, again to siiy it, it is sufliciently strange and 
misleading only casually and by the bye, as it were, 
to be reminded to mention a certain "original l>eginning," 
that, namely, " witli tlie Ego," seeing that it is with tlie 
Ego that he himself begins, that it is with the Ego that 
he himself ends, and that it is with the Ego, very 
certainly, that he himself mediates. It is as if he Siiid : 
I am engaged (m tlie difliculty of a 1 beginning as a 
beginning, and on the various ways in wliich only it 
am be realised, or at least attempted to Ik? realised ; 
and w), just before quitting the question, charity brings 
me with a smile to extend to that ridiculed l»eginning 
of Fichte's, the dole of a word I * An<l, after all, one 

* " Ridicu1c«l 1>ogintiing '' : ** Man hat sii-h dariiU^r aufgelialteii '* ; 
aii<l Fichte's Prvfaco to hiJ* CruwUatjr, pp. .x, xi, is twUii, This 
shows that liow Fichte's Itcginning was coiiiiinmly looked at wa:« 
well ill Hegel's mind (Jr. Jr., 1.V-55T). 
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would like to know in what respect the Ego of Fiehte, 
even as descril>ed by Hegel himself, is not Hegel's own. 

" Fiehte hai? made g<jod the d»'fect of the Kantian philosophy, the 
untliinking inconse^juence thrr>ugh which the whole system fails of 
speculative unity. It is the absolute form Fiehte has taken posses- 
sion of, the absolute personality, the absolute negativity, not the 
singular, but the notion of the singular, and withal the notion of 
actuality ; Fiehte's philosophy, accordingly, is the completion of the 
form within its own self. He set up the Ego as absolute principle, 
an<l so that from it, as that wliich immediately to its o>*ti self was at 
the same time certainty and knowledge, the whole burthen of the 
universe must be represented as product. — Nowhere does there exist 
anything further than tlie Ego, and Ego exists because it exists : 
what exists is only in the Ego and for the Ego " {Hid, of Phil., iii. 
555-557). 

We have only to look honestly into and fairly realise 
every member of that description to wonder where the 
want can be — where the want can be, that is, if we 
compare it with any similar exposition in his own 
regard of Hegel's own. The reference to Kant's 
original unity of apperception which we saw, had a 
similar stringency of consequence ; and here is another, 
at least more thoroughgoing, if not more stringent stilL 
Hegel {Phil, of Hut,, 531) is speaking in it of free-will : — 

" It (free-will) has been made theoretically good in Grermany by 
the Kantian philosophy. For to it the single unity of self-con- 
sciousness. Ego, is the irrefragable, directly independent free-will 
and the source of all the categorising thought- terms (theoretic 
reason), and equally, as well, the highest of all practical prescripts 
(pra<:tical reason, as free and pure will) ; and the rationality of will 
is just to maintain itself in pure freedom, in every particular only 
to will it (freedom), right only for right's sake, duty only for duty's 
sake." 

That, surely, is no more than the assignment to Ego 
of the universal role which is alone here the matter 
of our argument, and it must have been one of the 
things that, as said where it is, Hegel was heard last 
to say. 
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Further, we get sight here of another very important 
point, this, Tliat Hegel may be held to have given in 
the end the name of Kantian Philosophy to the whole 
general movement that culminated in himself. And that 
Is the truth. What Kant did, what was the node and 
uoduH of his action, was to develop the categories under 
tlie unity of apperception; and not one of the three 
who came after him but followed his example in this 
— with this difierence only, that they developed not 
simply under that unity, but from it, substantially 
from it. This we have seen Hegel to say of Fichte, 
and pretty well of Schelling also, with this addition 
only, that the latter by and by left the common stand- 
point in chase, through Nature, of the Idea of the 
Absolute. It is not to be denied, however, that every 
one of the three — and perhaps Hegel especially — stood 
up for his own originality, and, said originality being 
in question, not always without injustice to Kant. 
Fichte was provoked, as we know, to dub Kant *' a 
three-quarters head"; Schelling can befoimd(ir. ir., 
v. 1.*^, p. 14) to speak of the Kantian Criticism as 
" by experts in philosophy, hardly known and still less 
understood, and, in particular, as having lost all influence 
on the great questions of life"; while Hegel, in his 
Li^ic (i. 52), remarks of his frecjuent mention of Kant, 
that, *• to many it may appe^ir superfluous," and, in his 
Proofs for the Reistejice of God (p. 437), talks of the 
Kantian Philosophy — but only on the Proofs — as being 
considered "something that has been long done with, 
and something, consequently, that is not again to 1k) 
named." How it is with all such crie.*', nevertheless, 
one is not without am})le occasion to know : jx^riodic 
occultation, that gives rine to tliem, is the law of every 
brightest associate of the sun, be his name Plato, or 
Aristotle, or Kant, or Hegel. But this we have to 
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cany with us now, that, of the whole of philosophy in 
Germany from Kant to Hegel, inclusively, the true name 
is Kantian. 

Hegel's only excuse for himself in regard to the Ego, 
is the intimation which we read in the passage quoted 
(p. 376) from the Logic (iii. 13). This is to the eflTect 
that, by way of illustration, when " erinnert wird " 
(reference is made) " an die Gnindbestimmungen " (to 
the basal characteristics) " welche die Natur des Ich 
ausmachen " (which constitute the nature of the Ego), 
then it is allowable to refer also to ("zu erinnern auch an") 
our own so current and familiar conception "I"; but 
even then we must recollect the signal measures that 
require to be taken before there can be any possibility 
of the profane conception being apotheosed into the sacred 
Notion ! And so, as said, there is, in this place itself, 
evasion of any such impious confusion ; but the 
paragraph which immediately leads to, and ushers in, 
this doubtful and questionable suggestion at all, of — 
you and me, say ! is so strikingly in point that even duty 
compels us to make use of it. It runs thus : — 

" What has been just propounded is to be regarded as the notion 
of the Notion. If it appear to differ from wliat is generally under- 
stood by notion, explanation may be desirable of how what is here 
notion may be found to comport itself elsewhere. For one thing, 
there cannot be reference made to any support that founds only on 
the authority of what is customary understanding : in the science of 
the Notion, immanent deduction is alone the necessity. For another 
thing, what has been here deduced as the notion must certainly be 
recognised as identical with what has been considered such by 
others. But it is not so easy to discover what others have said of 
the nature of the notion. For they mostly occupy themselyes with 
no such object at all, and just suppose that every one will of liimself 
perfectly well understand when it is the notion that happens to be 
spoken of. Lately, indeed, one might conceiye oneself dispensed 
from any trouble with the notion, the rather that — even as it was 
long tone to say every possible disparagement of imagination and 
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again of memory — it has b<H>n the custom in philosophy, for a 
conitiderable time now, and ]kart]y still is, to heap all bad langua^^e 
upon the ito/ion, to trmluce it — lY, which is what is paramount in 
thought I— and to set uji in its steiid, as the highest height, as well 
scientitic as moral, das Un})eijreifliche und das Nichtbeyreifeii (the 
uninttUigibU and the non-intelligence)" 

It is hardly possible to suppose that any reader will 
require exetjesis of the true meaning of all that — so far 
an the throwing of dust into the air is concerned — dust, 
too, capable of a species of defence — on the part of Hegel 
for the hiding — or the justifying — of himself. 

It is true tliat Hegel does abstract and abstract, refine 
and refine, to the production at last of what is in name 
tlie reine Wissen and the reine Wesen ; but is not that 
still the Ego ? Or divest it of the Ego, and what then 
is it ? We have light \\]}0\\ tliis in the Introiluction to 
the PhcLenomenologie, The final result of that work is 
" pure essentiality," " pure immediacy," " das reine Seyn ," 
" the elimination of the antithesis of consciousness," of 
" the sei>anition of the objec^t from tlie self-assurance of 
Self " " the ultimate of thcuight, the absolute concern, tlie 
Logos, the reaison of that which is, the truth of that 
which l>ears the name of things." Now tliis, as jHire 
essentiality, is at least ohjccticss <jbject, iilciil obje<rtivity, 
BO to siHjak, or ol»jective ideality, — wliat Hegel himself 
says he would name " if the wonl matter wei*e at all 
aUowed liim, — die wahrhafte materie, veritable matter." 
Now, if it be said that Sjiinosa s result is pure nmteriality, 
while that of Hegel, on the contrary, is — at least so far 
— pure ideality, one would like to know in what the one 
tlillers from the other, or h«>w the itU'alily of the one is 
to l)e saved hum tht» matrriaiity «»f the other. 

That, then, if it is iht* conclusion of the J%(€ttnnn iio- 
i(Mjit\ i.H <in that un«k»rstiinding - not quite salisfaeloiy 
fi»r the lM»ok ii.stdf. And this is one reason why I objeil 
to the PUaaiOincnulvfjic being considered (is in any way 
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a necessary integrant of the System. No doubt Hegel 
himself has a word to say in his Logic to the advantage 
of his earlier work, with careful naming of its title, 
publishers, etc. ; but what author is ever indifferent to 
the sale of his own books ? He himself, moreover, in 
saying {Log.,i. 34) that the Phaenomenologie has "den 
Begriff der Wissenschaft zu seinem Eesultate," adds of 
this Begriff that " it produces itself within the Logic 
itself." In which case, so far as the System is concerned, 
even as a preliyninary, the Phaenomenologie is evidently 
unnecessary. No doubt it is from their own experience 
that Erdmann and Rosenkranz, Hegelians par excellence 
both, declare their belief in the superiority of the student 
who issues from the Phaenomenologie ; but that does not 
hinder the latter of them from the groan over how 
" sehr schwer '* the book is, at the same time that he 
intimates the burden of it to have a place within the 
System itself. And that is the truth. All that the 
Phaenomenologie is specially good for reappears early in 
tlie Philosophie des Gcistes, at the same time, too, that 
there is another abstract of it in the Propaedeutik. If 
one considers that both the historical and philosophical 
expansions within the volume itself await the reader in 
the formally full and express works on the State, History, 
Aesthetics, Religion, etc., I have no hesitation in asserting 
the Phacnonuiwlogie to be even much worse than super- 
fluous so far as the student of the system is concerned. 
During generations, as is the testimony of Haym, readers, 
or attempting readers, of the book were only " zermartyrt," 
martyred ijiecemeal. " Hegel is impenetrable, almost 
throughout, as a mountain of adamant " : these words of 
Professor Ferrier would be perfectly in place, for me at 
all events, as regards the Pltaenomenologie. Indeed, 
I am used to warn all students against both of the lirst 
two volumes of the works of Hegel. Absolutely, the 
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mutter of both of them is to bo found elsewhere in the 
complete collection of the relative writings, and in an 
infinitely more accessible form. Ah me, it is pitiable ! 
Tliere are students who, after years and years consumed 
in these two volumes, or only in one of them, have 
written books that even in what they reported from that 
one were unreadable failures. It is not meant that the 
one volume or the two volumes are never to Ik) read ; but 
let them be read only when, say, the three volumes of the 
Eficyklojxudie can be currently read and understood 
everywhere at a glance. 

So currently well known, as it is, that the writing of 
Ilegel, just as tlie writing of Hegel, is something out of 
all measure difficult, it will not 1>e readily credited that, 
even in that regard, the Phaenomawlofjie is a signal 
exception, and cannot, for difficulty, by any other work 
of Hegel be sur})assed. If any one. however, will but 
take up the Propaedeutik, he will, if only cajMible of 
compiring the two books, find, perhaps to his 8uri>rise, 
tliat he actually can read, and actually admire in reading, 
a veritable examjJe (»f the writing of Hegels. There is 
some temptation, indeed, to go further liere, and to 
sketcli out a plan of animging the works of Hegel in 
such wise that ability to read them wouhl be best 
attained. Hut for that this is not the place. 

What, as regards the interest in liand, is the example 
of Hegel himself ? 

If ever he exj)ected to liave produced, as is not an 
uncommon opinion, a comidete statement of philosophy 
in the Pharnomenolff/ir, he must have btM»n led to 
think, jirolMibly by tlie i«irticulars of its re<'ei»tion. that 
he liad faihMl. ( 'onsidiTinu the embarrassed circum- 
stances in which he nMnain*»d for some <'onsi«lerabh» time 
after the .lena catastrophe, it is evident that it could 
not have been long before he turneil ti» another 
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and a very different statement of himself in his 
Logic, 

^ We had already (pp. .*371 sqq.) occtision to see how it 
was situated with the question of a beginning, That a 
beginning, for instance, was impossible with a concrete, 
and that there was no resource, consequently, but to turn 
to the abstract. That Hegel did this, we saw also ; for 
he produced the PhaeivomcTwlogie, and to that the pre- 
miss was that in the concrete Ego of the * I ' and the 
* Me,' it was the latter he selected to begin with. 

If ever he had any hope that by so doing he was 
securing for himself a chance at once of the praise of 
originality and of the prestige of success : success in that 
he followed the method of the day, which was induction 
and generalisation ; originality in that his method was 
the a posteriori, wliile that of his predecessors, all three 
of them, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, had, very purely and 
perfectly, been the d priori solely, — if ever, I say, he 
had nourished the hope of any such chance, he must 
have been forced by the result to confess to himself that 
he liad l)een altogether mistaken. 

So he began now from the other strand, the abstract 
" I " : he returned to the a pi^^iari method of his prede- 
cessors, and would deduce, as they — the heart of the 
enterprise — the categories from the Ego. This was the 
Logic, 

Of the reine Wissen, or the reine Wesen, we have 
asked, Is not that still the Ego ? And truly, that still 
is the Ego ; but in the Phaenomenologie the Geist is 
only the vehicle and the interest in and for which the 
** pure essentialities," wliich are the reine Wissen and the 
reine Wesen, are produced. They have a movement of 
their own, these essentialities (Zt></-> i- ^) • " H»re selbst- 
bewegunt^ ist ihr geistiges Leben (their self -movement is 
their spiritual life), and is that through which Wissen- 
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schaft, science, constitutes itself, and of which (life) it is 
the expression." But, certainly, at the same time, it is 
only true — and "is not that still the Kgo !" — that these 
essentialities " are the jKire thoughts — der sein Wesen 
denkende Geist (Spirit thinking its own inner heing).'* 
Hut then there is a directness in the Jjifjlc ; the cate- 
gories are to l)e supj)Osed to he developed straight from 
the Ego. ** Pure science, consequently {lAXf., i. 35), pre- 
supposes enfranchisement from the antithesis of con- 
sciousness. It contains den Gedanken (the Thought), in 
so far as it is equally the thing itself, or the thing itself 
in so far as it is equally the pure Thought. As science, 
the truth is the pure self -developing self -consciousness, 
and hiis the form of &//", that what in ahsolute truth is, is 
conscious Notion, and that the Notion as such is what in 
ahsolute truth is. . . . Logic, accordingly, is to be under- 
stood as the system of pure reason, as the realm of the 
pure Thought. This realm is the truth as, without veil, 
it in and for itself is. And so it can be said that this 
matter of content is die Darstellung Gottes (the exi)res- 
sion of God) as he is in his eternal essence before the 
creation of nature or a single finite Spirit." 

liasenkranz is known Jis " the Hegelianer jwir excel- 
lence"; and I fancy that, if I were to assert that 
Erdmann had at least the next claim to the wune, or no 
less a distinction, no one would disjmte it with me. 
N(^w, Rosenkranz is imwilling to take quiti* literally, ami 
feels it necessary to make a nuMlifying explanation of, 
tliis, so far as words go, ex])ress deification of I^igic : he 
even calls it figurative, as I remark elsewhere (&rjrf. of 
Hnjd, p. 52). Nor is it difVerent with the other of the 
Arcadian or Hegelian twain. Erdmann, in the Preface 
to the second edition of his Lxjic, decides, in regard to 
Hegers expression in the c^ase, that it is only " meta- 
phorical, and not even very happily chosen." The con- 

25 
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sensus of two such authorities is pretty well definitive ; 
but still I, for my part, feel compelled, as it were, by the . 
directness of the language, to give more heed to a literal 
interpretation than either of them. Of course, Logic as 
Logic is not Ego as Ego ; but Logic is in vital relation- 
slnp with Ego : and Ego as Ego, the Absolute Ego, is 
the everlasting God. I think the whole of this Note on 
Hegel can only tend to recommend to the reader a some- 
what more literal meaning of what is in question than 
either the one or the other of them, Eosenkranz or 
Erdmann, could allow his master. After all the many 
extracts which we have seen from the works of Hegel 
in accentuation — as indeed we may say — of the very 
absoluteness of the Ego, it is impossible for us to doubt 
of his belief, not only in Logic as its vital development, 
its essential explication and expression, but in other 
capital interests and functions as belonging to it as welL 
In his criticism of Ohlert's Idealrealism (xvii. 242), 
for example, after having quoted this author to remark 
of Fichte's proposition, Ego sets itself : " And so it 
knows that it is Ego — of itself it knows nothing — a dead, 
wholly fruitless knowledge, this, that Ego knows only of 
itself that it exists'* he (Hegel) adds : " If the Herr Ver- 
fasser (author) had reflected that this abstract cognition 
of the Ego of itself, this wholly abstract existence of the 
cognition into which the Ego can set itself, constitutes 
the basis and foundation of personality and free-will^ and 
of all that thereon depends, as of the immortality of the 
soidy then this proposition would certainly not have con- 
tinued to appear to him only dead and fruitless." And 
surely there is here on Hegel's part what cannot be 
called inexplicit ! As surely this (from the Phil, of Eel, 
ii. 191) is even categorically or peremptorily explicit — 

" God is this : to distinguish Him^self from Himself, to 
he for Himself object ^ hut, in this difference, to be absolutely 
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identical v:ith Himself — S^ririt (der Geist)" And what is 
that but Ego ? 

It is stiU a questiou, however, in what manner Hegel 
conceived thought to heUmg to the Ego. That he identi- 
Jied Ego and thought — tlicre cannot be a doubt of that. 
We have seen exinessions to that etVect already. In 
the Projktrdt'ttfik (p. 93) we have this: " Ich licisKt 
iil>erhaupt Denken — Ego is Thought. If I wiy, I think, 
then that is some thing identical— Ego is always the 
simple identity with itself, and that is thought. So far 
as an object is thought, it gets the form of thought ; it 
is made fjfleich (equal, like), to the Ego ; that is, it is 
tJioughty Still, thought takes U^ Hegel generally, even 
as with any of us, the form of a function. I hold that 
Hegel cannot be affirmed to have either seen or said that 
the ratio implie<l in, or constitutive of, the triplicity of 
the Ego, was, just as such, and at once, thought. We 
aiy thought, thought, thinking, thinking, and we think 
only of a ixjculiar operation, as to add or subtract, to 
count, might be — it is an act and an action, really just 
as nmch as to cut with a knife is. To see or say that the 
triple strand of the Ego, just as the triple strand it is 
— ;just that the ratio of that triplicity — ^just that that 
triplicity, is thought: it will be diflicult to make out 
that Hegel ever exjdicitly cjime to that. And yet I 
have marke<l an x^ all through my cojiy of liis works 
wherever I have seen a meaning that set^med relatively 
to ajiproiich to this. Hosenkranz. whom by Christmas 
1864 we saw, in the Stcrvt of U*'ij*U to talk of " the 
obscurities and incongruities which the Hegelian Logic 
has generateil thromjh its di^trinc of thr notion, has certainly 
come to a much lietter relative consciousness when in 
1870 he eilits and writes Efncidafions to v. Kirch- 
mann's re-issut» of Hegel's Eneykltqntrdie, N(?vertheless. 
for the grciiter jwirt of his life, and in his more im^iortant 
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works, he may be said to have always regarded — to use 
his own words in his Preface to the PropaedeuUk at 
p. XV — thinking or a notion " als einen Act des Geistes." 
In short, a notion, just as a conception, may be considered 
to have been generally understood as that mental unity 
in which the perceptive mauy of an object are ideally 
held. That, doubtless, was the general understanding of 
Kant ; and that is precisely the understanding of the 
term which Hegel {Log., iii. 24) specially describes as 
Kant's. Nay, when {Log,, i. 21) Hegel himself talks of 
the Begriff itself as " only object, product, and content of 
thought," not only a notion, but the notion, he has come 
to say no more than what Kant and everybody else 
thought in the case of it. But if the BegrifF is only 
product of thought as a function des Geistes, a function 
of the mind, then it is not different with the Ego itself. 
It, too, is no more than a product of thought as a function 
of mind. Indeed, here is a passage {Log,, i. 53) where 
Hegel seems actually to say so : — 

" If, as regards the determination of an object by the Ego, certain 
Kantians have expressed themselves in this way, that the objecti vis- 
ing of the Ego is to be considered as an original and necessary act 
of consciousness, but so that in this original act there is not yet the 
idea of the Ego itself — which were a consciousness of said conscious- 
ness, or just an objectivising of said consciousness — then this objec- 
tivising act, in its freedom from the antithesis of consciousness is, 
being more closely defined, that which may be taken for thought as 
such. This act, however, is not any longer to be named conscious- 
ness ; consciousness implies the antithesis of the Ego and its object, 
which antithesis is not existent in said original act." 

Here, plainly, Hegel conceives the possibility of an 
act of thought in which there were no presence of the 
Ego to be got. When, therefore, we find him in another 
work {Hist, of Phil, iii. 436), saying, " An die Stelle des 
Donkens sehen wir den Begriff eiutreten (in jdace of 
thought we see the Notion enter)," we may hold that so 
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far we have another proof of a certain generalness and 
laxity on the part of Hegel in the way in which he 
regarded the relation between the Ego as Ego and 
Thought as Thought. We can hardly suppose, with all 
the circumstances before us, any reality of perception, that 
that wonderful thing which we call thought was due to, 
and constituted by, the ratio of " I-Me " in the single 
self-consciousness, " I." Of course this may surprise. 
Any thing more frail, and flitting, and unsubstantial than 
this ** I " of any one of us is not possible to bo conceived, 
and yet it, and it alone, shall be what it all comes to — 
it, and it alone, shall be the ultimate of the universe ! 
It, and it alone, as it is the last of induction, shall be the 
first of deduction ! And what, then, is God ? 

On that head, shall it be said that we have already 
seen enough to give, not less, but more, definiteness to the 
idea of God ? God shall be the Absolute I — / Avi That I 
Am — and all the rest His ! But more of this elsewhere. 
Absolutely, ([uite generally, why should this absolute 
soai)-bubble of a universe be an " I," or why should an 
" I " be the first of it, and, all through, the i)rinciple 
and secret of it I Why, too, nay how, should an " I " 
" constitute the wonderful thing we name Thowjld " ? 

Has any one ever thought of what it is to be dctir- 
minatc ? That there should be a determinate is the very 
condition that there he. And now there cannot be a 
determinate unless what shall be such as is at once atlir- 
mative and ne;;ative. Now, that is ])recisely what (U*ter- 
mination, Ik^stinnuunj^, is. It is the expulsion, the lK)dy, 
so to s|x^ak, b<'tween aflinuation and negation, the web 
In^tween the <»pposing warp and woof. That is the 
source of, that is what is the constant Jiistinu/nnuj of 
Hegel. It, too, is the determinateness that lies in the 
negation of the " T' to the " Me," and of the " Me " to 
the " I," in the single " I." 
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It is so, then, we may see that the principle of deter- 
mination lies in the " I-Me," as also this, that it is in the 
affirmativo-negative determination of the " I-Me *' that 
we have the principle of thought. And now the last 
question of all — Why is it that there is ? That is just 
the one dva/yKrj: existence as existence must be! If 
you explain the existence of the world by God, how do 
you explain Him ? 

As regards Hegel himself, we may ask finally : Why 
did he conceal himself — why did he refuse to speak ? 
One reason may have been, that he grudged to show him- 
self conditioned y like the rest, and in the same way as 
the rest. Another reason may have lain in his own 
success, — why interfere with it ? he may have thought. 
A third motive may have been a doubt of the result, 
were all revealed : it was quite possible that this Ego of 
his might prove anything but satisfactory, and be even 
laughed at. This last suggestion, however, cannot for a 
moment be entertained, in face of the fact that convic- 
tion in the principle is the vitality in every page. 

That, then, is the state of the case, and the whole of 
that vast movement called German Philosophy from 
Kant, through Fichte and Schelling, to Hegel is this. 
There was but one movement, and every one of the four 
accepted it — literally, accepted it, and knew no other. 
This movement is to be called Kantian, and Kantian 
alone ; for it was Kant began it, and throughout its 
whole course the one, simple, and single pivot of it was 
expressly and exclusively Kant's. That pivot was this: 
The synthesis of cause and eiVect has for the j)rinciple of 
it, apodictic necessity. Apodictic necessity is no possible 
quality of a posteriori matter. That virtue, therefore, 
even when d posteriori present, must be ct jrriori come to. 
Causal necessity, which cannot have its source in sen- 
sation, must liave it in intellection. It is a category. 
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There is a whole system of categories ; and their single 
originating j)oint is i)rimary apperception, the unity of 
self-consciousness. This is, at least virtually, Kant ; it 
is explicitly Fichte ; it is, for long (in his Fichtian era, 
to wit), no less exi)licitly, Schelling ; ^ and, as we know 
now, it is ahsolutely HegeL From first to last not (me 
of the four but substiintially develoiHid — with whatever 
further consequence — the many of the categories from 
the unity of self - consciousness. That is CJennan 
Philosophy, and the whole of German Philosophy. And 
so we are not left in any difficulty as to the order of 
sequence in the relative o|>erations. Hume stated his 
l>rohlem so that Kant was driven to the a prioi-i. 
Kant, in turn, with his Pure Ajjperception and his artige 
Iktrachtungen ueber diese Tafel der Categorien, drove 
Fichte to his Ego and his Dialectic. Fichte, again, with 
his one-sidedness that developed Nature from the Ego, 
drove Schelling, who had otherwise absorbed him, to the 
natural vice irrsd of a development of the latter from the 
former. Ilegel completed all, as the student of all, by 
converting Eg<», and the Dialectic (»f the Ego, into the 
Ik;grilV and the Dialectic oi the Ikjgril!'. 

But what I should like to add here is— a most 
interesting iK)int: how and where Hegel himself first 
caught sight of this Notion or Ik^griff ! 

Well, I have t^) confess that I am disjKised to find the 
very first initiative and s<»urce of what, as regards 
j)rincij)le and dialectic, is most vital and essential in 
Ilegel, — 1 am disposed, I siiy, to find that already 
implicitly within view as early as certain of the very 
earliest phil<KSophical words of Schelling. 

* We have. >een that Hegul ItiniM'lf notes Srlielliiig's thrintion. 
//>, too, may note liis ap|mrout alKiiidoniiu'iit even of tlie Natur- 
philofiophie {after Hegel's in the KticykloiHir,iie !), and his luial 
tieviation — to his »ei*oml, s<»-ealle(l poiitivt pliili»M»pliy. 
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Now, such words — a letter apart, as we shall see 
presently — can only refer to Schelling's very first 
philosophical pamphlet, Of the Possibility of a Greneral 
Form of Philmophy : and we may take them to concern 
a philos43phy in which the Matter would determine the 
Form, and, equally, the Form the Matter, in that the 
very Ground of this should be a Principle in the human 
mind itself. 

Of course this pro|)08ition is not Schellings, but 
Fichte 8. As much as that is not difficult to find. It 
occurs again and again in Fichte's earliest writings, 
his Recension of Acnesielemus, his Ucber den Begriff der 
Wissenschaftslehrc, etc. In the latter (W. TV,, i. 49) 
there is expressly mentioned the necessity of the single 
" Grundsatz," as also the necessity that " the Matter 
should determine the Form and, reciprocally, the Form 
the Matter: this Form can only suit that Matter, and 
this ilatter only that Form." Nay, in a general 
reference here, Fichte himself puts the special stone of 
foundation further Iwick still — back even to the " Satz 
des Bewusstseyns," which is the property of Beinhold. 
" After Kant," says Fichte (i. 20), " Eeinhold has done 
himself the immortal merit to demonstrate that entire 
philosophy must be founded on a single Grundsatz." 

On that showing, evidently, it would seem, so far as 
the special words referred to go, more correct to assign 
any question that concerns a suggestion t<^> Hegel rather 
to Fichte than to Schelliug, who was only a borrower. 
It so happens, however, that when, from Tubingen on 
tJio 4th of February 1795, Sehelhng's words were sent 
to him, Hegel knew refercutially only his Kant. In his 
first letter to Schelling he can, indeed, name Eeinhold 
and Fichte, and in his second, January 1795, he can 
speak, and speak well, of Fichte*s Kritik der Off en- 
haruTuj, as well as tell of Hiilderlin writing him from 
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Jena of Ficbte a« " a Titau who fights for humanity, and 
whose arena will certainly not remain within the walls 
of the Auditorium " ; but, for the rest, he reports him- 
self as only situated thus : — 

" Since sonic time I liave t'lken up again tlie study of tlie Kantian 
phi]o8(>])hy, in order to leam to apply its imiK)rtant results to many 
an idea still current with us, and work up tlie latter in accordance 
witli the former. — With the more recent strivings to j)enetrate into 
deejKjr deeps, I am as little ac(|uaiute<l still as I am witli tliose of 
Reinliold, for these siKJculations only seem to me of more conse- 
quence for theoretical reason, than of greater applicability to more 
general, usttful notions. So it is that 1 do not so well know these 
attempts in their precise aim ; 1 only uncertainly guess at it." 

Schelling dates his jiamphlet concerned, " September 
9, 1794," and it is (mly in said letter of January 1795 
that Hegel regrets to Schelling that he (Schelling) has 
not communicated it to him (Hegel) ; while, again, it is 
only in his letter from Tubingen, of Feb. 4, 1795, his 
second in the corresiM)ndence, that Schelling writes: " 1 
send thee the desired sheets, and ln*g a strict judgment 
thereon." That letter and that iwimidilet, then, were 
the first intimations to Hegel of that whole loud, and 
long, and changeful seqifcl to Kant which, in rapid 
alternation, rang with the names of Jacobi, Reinliold, 
Schulze, Mainion, lieck, Ficbte, Schelling, at. Here, 
then, also, was it that Hegel got his first word of the 
whole Fichtian element; and it was from now on that 
he developed himself in suc<-es8ion to Kant (all these 
others, supi»osjibly, lying suggestively lK*f(»re him) — 
gradually, at least, and from time to time— as tljc event 
l)n»tty well j^roved. 

Just a word on this d('veb»pmenl before I return to 
what I had sjH^cially in mind, not that Hegel himself, 
indeed, allows us, in this reference, even a word ! 

Hegel, then, we are to understand, gets liis first hint 
of the Fichtian afterpiece to Kant, to call it so, only in 
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and through letter and pamphlet of Schelling's early in 
February 1795. 

Let Hegel be always as reticent as he may, and 
conceal what he may, he is on this occasion (April 
1795) even gushing in his thanks and almost flattery to 
Schelling, in return. Having given one excuse for the 
retardation of his answer, he continues, for example, 
thus : — 

" But to answer sooner I was still more hindered by the wish to 
write thee an adequate judgment on the writing which I thank 
thee very much for sending me — so to show thee at least that I had 
quite caught thy ideas. But to a thorough study of it I had not 
time. Only, so far as I have understood the main ideas, I see in it 
a completion of science^ which will yield us the most fruitful results. 
I see in it the work of a mind, of whose friendship I may well l>e 
proud, who to the mighty revolution of the system of ideas through- 
out Germany will add his own great contribution. To call to thee 
to carry out thy system in full would be an insult ; the faculty 
that has seized such an object has no need of that." 

This, whicli concerns the first pamphlet, is no less 
flatteringly followed by what concerns the second (sent 
July 21, 1795):— 

" The gifts thou hast sent me have, with thy letter, afforded me 
the liveliest pleasure and yielded me the richest enjoyment, and I 
am exceedingly obliged to thee therefor. It is impossible for me to 
write thee all that I felt and thought thereby. . . . What floated dark 
and undeveloped before me, thy writing has cleared up most per- 
spicuously and most satisfactorily. Thanks to thee, therefore, for 
myself; and every one who has at heart the welfare of the sciences and 
the good of the world, will, if not just yet, still in time, thank thee. 
. . . The troubled outlook for philosophy which thou findest in thy 
letter has filled me with melancholy. As for the consequences 
which misundersUmdingof thy teaching may have for thee, thou art 
above them. . . . Thy system will have the fate of the systems of all 
those men whose spirit has outgone the beliefs and prejudices of 
their times. ... As was said to me, thou art only too far ahead for 
this century — in the next, it may be, thy ideas will be in place. . . . 
Remarks on thy writing, thou amst not expect from me — I am only 
an apprentice. . . . Before all, for the sake of thy friends, spare thy 
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health. Be not too grctHly with the time that thou liast for 
rccrejition.** 

He who knows that Schelling's two i)ainphlet8 in 
allusion are, on the whole, to be regarded but as simply 
rejKJtitions from Fiehte, will Ix) astonished that such 
extravagance of praise should have been heaped on them 
by such a man as Hegel : but, than such praise to Schel- 
ling, there cannot be a more glaring proof of Hegel's then 
ignorance of Fiehte, as of all in the general rektion here 
that Fiehte sUmds for. We see, however, the enormous 
stiirt that has been given to Hegel by these revelations of 
Fiehte and the rest in the pimphlets of Schelling ; and 
it is not difiicult to realise to ourselves how, from this 
start in 1795, Hegel continued to develop himself till, in 
his early api>earances of 1801 at Jena, he seems pretty 
well to have reached his (nrn,^ 

In his acknowledgment of tlie eflect on him of Schel- 
lings first pamphlet, he refers to Fiehte as but suggesteil 
to him there: "In the study of the i)ostulates of 
Practical Keason I had already had dawnings of what 
thou distinctly settest out in thy last letter, of what I 
found in thy essay, and of what the Wissenschafts- 
hhrc of Fiehte will fully disclose to me." In his next 
letter to Schelling he notes it twice over, that lie is 
engaged in the attempt to study the Gnnullagc of Fiehte. 

Evidently, the impulse to put himself at home with 
what we may C4ill the Kantian set^inl, on from Keinliohl 
to Ficlite antl further, comes to him from S<*helling. 

* (.Nulling Iwwk ht*iv, 1 find I Imvo not >aid half enough of the 
t'ffi'Ct which Ihf iwiniphk'ts and letters of Srhelling must have ha<l 
on Hegel. Hegel knows Kant -he knows nothing of Keinhold, 
nothing of Aim-itofcunit^ nothing oi Mainion, nothing of Fiehte — 
and here nuddenly he is told of all that, here suddenly he m-es the 
Ahsolute ojKMietl to his astonished eyes by what to him is the thril- 
lingly original jianorama, cosmorama, of his friend ;- no wonder he 
gushed ! I Mij, it made him ! 
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Nay, Hegel must have derived his whole first knowledge 
of that seqml — exclusively, we may almost say — from 
these two first pamphlets of Schelling. We see their 
effect upon him — that he seems suddenly and all at once, 
as I say, to have had liis eyes opened, as it were, to a new, 
and a startlingly new, turn of the Camera. 

It does not follow, however, that this new and start- 
lingly new removes for him Kant. We have it from 
Kosenkranz that lie had repeatedly occupied himself in 
Switzerland with the Kritik of Practical Reason, When 
Kant, again, in 1797, published his Rcchtslehre and Tug- 
endlchre, Hegel subjected both works, along with the 
Metaphysic der Sitten, to a rigorous study. Behind all 
that is new, then, we have to bear in mind, with a Hegel- 
ianly profound study of religion and politics, a no less 
Hegeliauly exhaustive study of the philosophy that 
preceded it. That is, under whatever may be new, and 
startlingly new, there is still in Hegel a Hegelianly 
assimilated content of Kant. 

The new, then, came to Hegel in his solitary Patmos 
at Berne, first of all, and altogether, from the two 
Fichtian pamphlets of Schelling. No wonder that he 
was struck, and no wonder that he received them with 
such homage of words so lavish and so gratifying to 
personal vanity that — till the shock cairve — they remained 
determinative of Hegel to the mind of Schelling. No 
doubt, in the pamphlets themselves, there was much, as 
tlie Grundsatz of Identical Form and Matter, that must 
and did influence Hegel ; but it was in the accompanying 
letter of Scholliiig that I seem to see words which, as 
there and tlien, and so placed, are infinitely more im- 
portant than any words in the pamphlets tlieniselves, and 
constitute, perhaps, the fruitful root and the foundation, 
really, — of all that Hegel afterwards did. What par- 
ticular words I mean are (Schelling's Life, i. 76) these : — 
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"And now an answer to tliy qncBtion, if I l)elieve that wc do not, 
with tht> moral argument [Kant's is meant], attain to a personal 
(i<hI ? I confess, the question has surprised me ; I shouhl not, from 
an intimate of Lessing's, haw exj»ected it— but, no doubt, thou hast 
j>ut it only to learn, whether it is with me a quite decided one : with 
thee, very certainly, it is Icmg ago decided. For uh, t(K), the ortho- 
dox conceptions of iUn] no longer exist.— My answer is : We do go 
still further than a pers<jnal (i(h1. I have become a Sjiinosist 
meanwhile. Do not be surprised. 1 will tell thee, how ? To 
Spinos'i, the world (the Obje<*t, as in exju-ess op]>osition to the 
Subject)— wa.M All: to me it is the Ego. The special difference 
Initween critical and dogmatical philosophy seems to me to lie in 
this— that the former Ix^gins with the absolute (not yet by any 
object conditioner!) Ego, the latter with the absolute ()bj<»ct or Non- 
Ego. Tlie one, in its ultimate conse^^uence, leads to the system of 
Spim»sa, the other to that of Kant. From the Unconditionctl, j)hilo- 
Hophy must start. So the only question is, Where does this 
unconditioned lie — in the Ego, or in the Non-Ego 1 If this (juestion 
is decided, then All is decided. To me the highest principle of all 
philosophy is the pure,€'ibsolute Ego,— that is. Ego so far as it is virre 
Ego, unconditioned as yet by any object, but of itself existent— /(id. 
The alpha and omega of all philosojdiy is [in such st^nse] fnedom 
[self-action]. — The absolute Ego embraces an absolute sphere of 
alwolute iKiing. In this sphere there form finitt! spheres, which arise 
through Limitntion of the absolute sphere by an object — (spheres of 
the finite, theoretical i»hih>s<q»hy). In thesi* is mere conditit>ne<l- 
ness, and the l^nconditionwl leads to contnidictions. — But we are 
bduntl to break through thes*» conditions ; that is, we are iMiund to 
come out from the finite sphere and into the infinite onv- practical 
j>hilosophy. This, then, demands extinction of the Finite, and 
thend)y leads us into the suiK*rsensible wt)rld. (What was imjios- 
sible tt> theoretical rea.«^)n, as precluded by the ohjrct, is realiseil by 
j>ni«tical Teas<>n.) But in this latter we can find nothing but our 
absolute Ego, for ou\\ it has descril»ed the infinite >phere. There 
is no sujKTsensible world for us but that of the a1>s(»Iute Ego.— iUnX 
is nothing else than the absolute Ego, the Ego in so far as it Iwis 
theoretically alndished all : that is, in theon*tical philoM)phy, this 
Ego is = 0. IVrwjnality comes through unity of consciousness. 
But consciousness is imiK)ssible without an object, and for Cioil, that 
is, for the absolute Ego, object at all then* is none^ for this Ego 
would cease thrreby to 1k' absolute. — Conwquently, there is not a 
]K'rs<inal (tdl, and our highest ta.-k is destructiim of our inirsonality, 
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entrance into the sphere of absolute being, which, however, in 
eternity, is not possible — hence only practical approach to the 
absolute, and hence — Immortality. I must stop. Lebe wohl. 
Answer soon — Thy Schelling." 

Of course, in a way, there is no more here than what 
we are accustomed to everywhere in Fichte. Still, the 
where, and the when, and the ly whom it is said, must be 
allowed to give to it a most impressive peculiarity for the 
to whom it is said. And there is more than that. The 
what is said has in itself a most peculiar character. It 
is Fichte — yes ! but it is an altogether concentrated 
Fichte. It is a Fichte, moreover, that is spoken out in 
the first familiar expressions that come naturally to the 
lips. It is the short outside hint in a word of all that 
has been going so long on inside. If ever there were 
utterances that could bring the Ego home to Hegel, these 
were they. It is not necessary to suppose either that all 
that took place at once. It was only after having come 
to a full knowledge of Fichte in the usual way that they 
could take on meaning for Hegel. To him, only knowing 
Kant, they would prove unintelligible at first. But they 
were not lost : they exist now ; and so they must have 
remained with Hegel always. Let us figure him as read- 
ing them from day to day, or from week to week, or from 
month to month, or from year to year, and so acquiring 
from them, even as he read, ever new and newer light. 
A comment will perhaps support this. 

And first, before the Ego itself is come to, of Schel- 
ling's surprise at a question of Hegel's. Now to thy 
question, says Schelling, whether we get with the moral 
argument to a personal God. I confess, he continues, 
that the question has surprised me ; I should never have 
expected it on the part of an intimate of Lessing's, but, I 
suppose, thou art only tri/ing me as to whether I have 
yet come to be decided on a point on which, no doubt, 
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thou hast long been decided ; so my answer is at once 
this : We do not get so far as a personal God : we, too, 
are beyond the orthodox ideas of God. 

To examine Kegels letter, however, is not to find one- 
self precisely in Schelling s state of surjirise. Neither the 
letter itself nor the circumstances in which it was written 
will at all warrant any such feeling. Hegel j)uts his 
(juestion so, cursorily as it were, at the very end of his 
letter. The words that immediately precede the question 
are : " May the Kingdom of Goil come, and our hands not 
lie idle on our laj)." Those, again, that immediately 
follow run thus : " Ixiln; wohl ! May reason and free-will 
remain our watchword — our rallying-iK)int the invisible 
Church." In the Ixnly of the letter, too, he had already 
said : " Had I time, I would seek more closely to determine 
it, how far ur, after rsiahlishment of moral hflief might 
allowably use regressively the so kfjitimated idea of God, 
e.g., in demonstration of the reLition of design, etc., and 
so, in full assurance, cjirry it over with us from ethico- to 
physico-theologj', finally now to disjKwe and determine in 
accordance with it there." 

With that jmtsehen jMissiige^ before him, we can scjircely 
blame Schelling if nothing led him to divine another 
reach in Hegel, however cursorily and however correla- 
tively his question was put. Nor, situateil so as to the 
letter itself, was he any way letter situated as to the 
circumstances in which Hogers letter was written : he 
knew, and could know, nothing at all alK)ut them. There 
was no biographer's information for him, as there is 
abundantly for us. 

Kosenkranz, namely, spares no detail in his communi- 
cation of Hegel's daily studies at the time. We have, 
for example, no less tlian five-and-twenty jwiges named 

* Where (Sc]u*lHiif,'*K Life, i. p. 67) Hegel would have certain 
theologians ** Hogged." See here also at p. 22:J. 
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" Fragments of Theological Studies " in the Appendix to his 
Life of Hegel, whilst in the text these Fragments receive 
actually fifteen pages of comment. Now, if we say that 
the titles of these Fragments run thus: " 1. The History 
of the Jews ; 2. Fate and its Ileconcilemeut ; 3. Love 
and Shame ; 4. Son of God and Son of Man ; 5. The 
Last Supper ; 6. Miracle ; 7. Baptism," — will it not 
occur to the most of us to say to ourselves. Surely this 
is a somewhat reflective Aufgeklarter ? The person of 
Christ would seem to have entered into the very inmost 
of the thought of Hegel. It is in that reference that he 
recalls a saying of Plato's — this, namely, " That were 
Virtue ever to appear personally, all men would of simple 
necessity love it." So Hegel is not contented with him- 
self till he has written for himself a whole life of Christ : 
"In the end, from 9th May to 24th July 1795, he 
worked out, nineteen sheets long, a Life of Jesus, which is 
still entire, and in which a multitude of previous efforts 
were at last united." Hegel, as we learn here, saw the 
absolute idea of love in Christ as the " God-Man." 
What for Hegel was proper and peculiar in the fate of 
Christ was " his elevation above all fate, the sin of sin- 
lessness." "The group of ideas," we hear, "guilt and 
penalty, law and destiny, sin and the forgiveness of sin, 
occupied him on all sides most earnestly." " He could 
not escape the problem, attainment of unity of thoutjht in 
both reason and faith at once : it is the necessity of mind 
to suffer no dualism between its religion and its philo- 
sophy — the individual must have the assurance of being 
reconciled with God." 

No doubt there is, in a certain sense, Aufkliirung in 
all that ; but it is an Aufkliirung that would find a 
positive, and is already weary and sick of the negative. 
It is not the Aufkliirung of a Thomas Buckle or a Thomas 
Pahie: not the Aufkliirung No. 1, but the Aufkliirung 
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No. 2. Even of the student Hegel at twenty-three, 
liosenkranz chronicles it, that ** he carefully studied the 
New Testament," but that the " Komantik of Orthodoxy, 
in its dead literality, as little witisfied him as the moral 
narrow-mindedness of the Aufkliirung." That narrow- 
mindedness alone is most admirably significant of the 
whole general position of the Aufklarung — even as we 
have it still. No stiirched white neckcloth signalises a 
smaller man than — ah well, let the reader say ! 

Schelling cries : " Oh, these moral Kantians ; they pull 
the string, and the dcus ex machlna jum])S up, that sits 
aloft in the sky ! *' Hegel asks quietly : *' Do you be- 
lieve, then, that we do not go so far ? " And Schelling 
answers : '* I am surprised at this, and would never have 
expected it of an intimate of Lessing's." When, how- 
ever, we know what the Moral Argument was at that 
very moment to the student of Kant, it is impossible for 
us to sympathise with surprise at his question, even if, 
at the same time, he was an intimate as well of the eye- 
opened but thinking, and in every way kindred, Lessing. 

A main jM)int in this present writing has been this, 
that the Ego is the Absolute, the Ego is the Uncondi- 
tioned, and its own internality is the dialectic to which 
all thougJit is due, and its own internality, by conse- 
(pience, not less, is tlie spring to which creiition itself is 
due. Petiple will liold up their hands at this — iK'ojile 
will be astonished that any man of common sense, Ilegel 
or otlier, should have been ndsled into such extnivagance 
— should have been so rash, misgiiided, and imprudent 
as to have stakeil himself and his whole repuUition in 
the future — himself, an«l with himself Philosophy— on 
sucli a venture — on anything so forceil and far-fetched, 
on anything so inconceivable and increilible, on anything 
so ilebile and out of all proportion ! 

And yet how thu man is spoken of! It is on hin 
26 
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U)iderstaiiding — expressly on his itndcrstandiiig, that his 
very enemies never weary of heaping compliments. 
Why ; to them, and quite seriously too, his understanding 
is not simply a mighty one, but, actually, an " all-mighty " 
one, " beliind whicli there stood a solid knowledge and 
a sober sense ! " Others, too, quite as hostile, put him in 
the best of companies, and for the sensiblest of purposes. 
For so grave a care as pliilosophising before the public, 
there was, they say, to Kant, to Aristotle, to Hegel, the 
necessity, first of all, " of a wealth of knowledge and 
experience, and of a critical discipline of thought itself." 

But to the ditticulty of complimenting so grand a 
faculty witli so trumpery a propos, there comes the 
further difficulty that this so grand faculty was so very 
serious — so very much in earnest with this same so 
incredible — witli this same so very trumpery jproposl 
It was on this jyropos that Hegel rose from the mere 
commonness of simple sensation — an odour, a savour, a 
touch, a sound, a colour (green, yellow, red) — through 
perception and understandinf] ^ through consciousness, and 
sel/'conscwustiess, and reason, — up, up in cognition, to the 
absolute itself — surely with pains enough ! Was there 
ever in this world a vaster mountain of ^^aiTis for Hegel 
to raise, or for us to level, than that single volume. Die 
Phmnomcjwlogic dcs Gcistcs ? And what of the Logic, 
and the Encyhlopoidie, and tlie Philosophy of Laio, Morals, 
and the State, — the Philosophy of History, the Philosophy 
of Pcligion, the Philosophy of Art, and, too, the History 
of Philosophy ? Surely, there be 2^ct^ns enow ! It may 
be a fog-bank ; but we cannot deny it to be real, if to 
be earnest, if to be serious, if to spare oneself not one 
sini^le, conceivably possible, pain — if that is to be real. 

But it is just possible that a little further considera- 
tion of our extract itself — the extract from Schelling — 
may lighten the weight here, or even enable us to exalt 
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into the empyrejin — as though a Crab into the Zodiac — 
the trumpery jfrajxfH itself ! 

Schelling, when he writes his letter, is still a student 
at Tubingen, and at the date (Feb. 4, 1795) is only 
eight days more than twenty years of age. How aufge- 
kliirt the lad is ! He is not to be caught — not he ! He 
was surprised for a moment by the question ; but he is 
awake now, and sees it to be but a try-on ! He will let 
this I^essing s man know that his eyes are quite open to 
the truth — and the trick too ! This Lessing's man, how- 
ever, has in reality not yet got his eyes oi)ened that width. 
He was twenty-four and five months old when »Schelling 
Wiis twenty ; and almost that whole difference of age 
was exiHiuded by him in the deejwst brooding, boring, 
and burrowing of studies, political jwirtly, but greatly 
more theological, with the Old and New Testaments con- 
stantly in his hands. Even at the same age, at Tubingen, 
jis Schelling was volatile, Hegel wjih, in his Aufkliining, 
grave : " if he quite acknowle<lged the right of the 
Aufkliirung to subjective freedom, he still had objectively 
no satisfaction at all in the actuality it dominated." It 
was so he bade farewell to Tubingen ; and, when three 
years younger, he wrote there his Dissertation jrro viagis- 
tcrio, if sterner than Kant himself for the authority of 
duty in itself and as such, he showeil, for all that, " that 
its fulfilment had quite another m<»tive when it was 
thought ius the expression of the necessity of a su])reme 
will — for only on the presupixisition of an infiiritely 
}M)werful, wise, and good G(h1, who manifests himself in 
the order and laws of nature, and guides all that hap|>ens 
with the exactcst knowle<lge — only on this presupj^sition 
c^n man regiird All as a com j fitted icholt\ and himself as a 
subject in the kingdom id the l>est and greatest sovereign." 

But Schelling knew nothing of " the theological 
studies," nothing, most probably, of the contents of the 
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Pass-Dissertations; he knew only, by recollection say, 
of an admirer of Lessing's, — and so he was surprised. 
And then he tells him of his own "advance" through 
Spinosii and through Kant, specially in regard of a 
personal God. " God is nothing but the absolute Ego '* ; 
" consciousness is not possible without an object *' ; " for 
God, i.e, for the absolute Ego, there can l^e no object, in- 
asmuch as it would cease thereby to be absolute." He 
has become a Spinosist. " To Spinosa the world (the 
object as directly counter the subject) was All — to me 
it is the Ego." The special difference between the criticiil 
and dogmatical philosophies lay for him in this, " that the 
former starts from the absolute Ego, unconditioned as yet 
by any object, while the latter, again, takes its start 
from the absolute object or Non-Ego : the latter, in its 
ultimate consequence, leads to the system of Spinosa; 
the former, similarly, to that of Kant. From the uncon- 
ditioned, philosophy must start. The question, then, is 
only tliis, Wherein does the Unconditioned lie — in the 
Ego, or in the Non-Ego ? Is this question answered, 
then All is answered." Then Schelling goes on to say 
that for liim the Answer is Ego. 

There is no doubt a great deal of philosoi)hy in the 
above. If philosophy is to be absolute — if a man is 
absolutely to explain existence, then he 7nud start with 
an unconditioned: which unconditioned, plainly, can lie 
only either in the object or in the stCbjcct It is quite 
certain that Spinosa does start with the object; and it 
is not, in the least, less certiiin tliat Kant, seen through 
to the very principle of liis base, does, on the contrary, 
begin witli, or start from, tlie subject. All that is 
certain. 

But what, then, of tliis subject — what, then, of this 
Ego, in which Schelling linds his answer and conclusion ? 
As it is there described, with such conviction, by Schel- 
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ling himself, i.s it, after all, Hiidi an Plgo as will commend 
itself to Hegel — to the deeply brooding, boring, burrow- 
ing, lonesome, 8e<lu<le<l, stranger-man that beside the 
Ikiars at lierne taught the boys of llerr Steiger von 
Tschugg ? Hardly. The recluse is already too logical 
for that: he must have his own ideas of what an Ego 
shouM Ihj — of what an Ego only can he. An Ego that, 
though an Ego, is an unconscious Ego! — an Ego that, 
though an Ego, is without the consciousness of an Ego ! 
Schelling was surprised at Hegel in what he mooted for 
his (j(m\ ; but if Schelling s own God were no more than 
that Ego, was there not vastly more reason why Hegel, 
bc^cause of such a GcmI, should be surprised at Schelling ? 
One cannot help tliinking, indee<l, that Hegel must have 
felt not only a little surprised, but even not a little 
puzzled. Could there be an Ego without consciousness ? 
What was an Ego ? What was consciousness ? If CJod 
as an Ego said / to himself, he must have thought Aff\ 
I was subject, but ^fe was object. And / and Me, 
subject and object, in any Ego, in any /, in any Me, were 
one — one and the same. Was (Jod, then, though an 
Ego, not to be his own — object ? Consciousness depends 
on an object, and there can Ik) no object beside an 
absolute, — Ergo, God, as an absolute, is without C(m- 
sciousness ! No object ! — no object for an absolute ! — no 
object for G(kI ! Why, a God without a eons<»iousne8s 
wouhl \ye at once all object, nothing but an object ! 
Xot a shred of subjectivity wouhl be left him — he would 
be nothing but a tiling— i possessed <mly of the objec- 
tivity of a sUine — at best, as more general than that, 
but the Substance of Spinosa! Simply and solely, a 
thing- -litemlly, the Substance of Spinosa — surely that 
was i>eculiar ! At the very moment that he actually 
made believe to reject substance. Schelling actually, 
at that very moment, was proclaiming it ! And Kant ! 
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At the very moment that Kant was set as the diamet- 
rical opiKjsite to Spinosa, at that very moment he was 
wtt also as the sjinie with him, — at tlie very moment 
that they were absohitely ditrerentiated, at that xery 
moment they were absolutely identifieil ! * 

I contend that for a Hegel, even in 1795 at Berne, 
such a course of thinking as I have figured was alone 
natural — why, as late as Februar}' 1823, Hegel tells the 
Minister of Education that " in his twelfth year he had 
learned the Wolfian definitions of the so-called Idea 
clara, and, in his fourteenth, all the various figures and 
rules of the syllogism, and that even now (when he 
is fifty-three) he still knows them as from then." It is 
not at all likely that Logic failed him when he came to 
consider these Schellingian ideas as to an Ego and con- 
sciousness, an absolute and God. At the same time, it is 
not for a moment to be supposed that I conceive Hegel 
t^j have seen all this at once. That letter of Schelling s 
remained with Hegel from 77s date on to his last ; and I 
only figure to myself what is natural when I see Hegel 
as he gathers more and more light — from his study of 
Fichte, say — discern also more and more light in these 
propos of Schellings, with all the meaning and the 
relations that they bear to Kant, Spinosa, or simply 
l)hilosophy. 

And now, let it be considered what the thoughts 
which we have figured above were, in time, likely to 

^ Since writing the above, and having Noack in liand for Schel- 
ling', I was glad to find that the former, in his book on the latter 
(i. 14.3-45), had come to (luite a similar understanding: "An Ego 
without consciousness — is in truth not an Ego at all, and Schelling^s 
pure, al»solut<', or unconditioned Ego is only the Christian baptismal 
name for Spinosa 's Substanci'.'' Of course, Noack has no object be- 
fore him — no thought of any one but Schelling here : my bringing 
in of Hei;el is <[uite another matter— it is Sclielling'.s book that 
Noack has alone before him, and not in any way the letter to HegeL 
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have issued into, as concerns, say, firstly for Hegel, his 
dialectic. But at once in this respect, what thoughts 
more than these, suppose Hegel to have had them, couUl 
have tended to suggest a concrete interior in the Ego 
itself — a concrete matter, filling, almost, as it were, an 
organisiition within it ? Schelling would have the absolute 
Ego, necessarily, as absolute, without an object, that is, 
wholly alone — abstract: Hegel, on the contrary, or we 
for him, would have it concrete. With him, as w^e put 
it, there would be the / — Me — I, in full force — an 
absolutcdy concrete suliject-object at once, an absolute 
concrete of diHerence and identity at once, and at the 
same time an absolute actuality, a reality, a reality 
actually in existence. In comiwirison, think of poor 
Schelling here, with his misfortune of an Ego without 
an object, a monstrosity, a non-ens, an impossibility ! 
" God is the Ego, in so far as it has annihilated all that 
is theoretic" — all that exists for perception, cognition 
— " And so far, therefore, is = ! " " For (lod, for the 
absolute Kgo, aber, giebt es gar kein Ojcct, denn dadurch 
horto es auf absolut zu sein — Mithin giebt es keinen 
I>ers()nlichen CJott ! " 

For this that concerns the dialectic, there is yet to l>o 
signalised, in this extract frrun the letter of Schelling, 
another side, or another vein of suggestion. " The 
absolute f]go embraces an absolute sj)here of absolute 
being. In this sphere tluue form finite spheres which 
arise through Limitation of the absolute sphere by an 
object ( — spheres of the finite, theoretical i)hilosophy). 
In these is mere conditionedness ; and the unconditioned 
leads to contradictions." 

This that is meant hen» is simply the movement of 
Fichte in deduction of his categories, which are the 
" finite sphen^s " named. When Hegel got at length to the 
study of Fichte. he c<»uld not have be(»n long of observ- 
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ing — with his profound inquest into Kant in his head 
— that the former had given the Idcter but a simple 
modification of form. Kant's Unity of pure Appercep- 
tion, Self -consciousness, was not at all definitely put, 
rather more or less miscellaneously and at random, as it 
were, more or less as though in a by-the-bye mention. 
His categories, too, notwithstanding his " artige Betracht- 
ungen " over their Table, were more or less unconnected 
and irrelative the one to the other. Quantity, Quality, 
Relation, and Modality — Universal, Affirmative, Cate- 
gorical, Problematic, etc. etc. — they stand beside each 
otlier, undeduced the one from the other. To this 
vmtter now, in its more or less of miscellaneousness, 
Fichte would, in imity of the whole and in connection of 
the parts, give the logical rigour of form. Hegel, per- 
ceiving this, must have perceived also that Fichte had 
no expedient for the effecting of all that he contemplated, 
but Limitation, Limit. Kant's Apperception should be 
Fichte's Ego, and Kant's Categories should, as Fichte s 
Categories, ravel out from the Ego, mutually connected, 
organic^illy together, by Limit, the principle of Limit, 
Probably, then, it was only after an independent study 
of Fichte that Hegel's eye fell with relevance on that 
word Limitation, Kinschrtinkung, as used above by 
Schelling. " In the absolute sphere of absolute being, 
finite spheres of finite existence form (themselves) — form 
tlirougli limitation of the original infinite — limitiition 
through an object." Studying Fichte, Hegel, year after 
year, inontli after month, week after week, — at lecast in 
all likelihood, we sliould say, — must have deeply, deeply 
pondered, nearly, nearly looked into, all this. How if 
he ended by saying to himself — and his thoughts could 
have been only all the clearer when to the Wis.<;e7uscha/ts- 
lehrr of Fichte lie added the Transcendentale Idealismus 
of his friend Schelling, where, too, Limit is the spring — 
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how if he ended by spying to himself, what is there not 
from the out8i<le in all this, from the outside and 
merely external ; Limit is but as a screw from the outside, 
and put into external application — or this Object, this 
Non-Eijo, which has been feigned, and figured, and 
fancied to act, what is it but an artificial lever, invented 
from without, and applied from without : there is no 
natural logic that takes from an Ego to a Non-Ego, — 
l)ecause there is a Grxl, it does not follow that there is 
ru) God. In the setting up of the Non-Ego there is, 
even t^) Fichte, no [)0SRibility of proof : the act that sets 
it up is an absolute and so an arbitrary act. In short, 
in the whole procedure of Fichte, with his three proposi- 
tions, which have to do with Identity, Difference, and 
the Union of both, there is nothing at work but artifice 
and externality — nothing but external artifice. 

If Hegel thought thus, he must have thought also, how 
remedy this, how reverse the spell, — change externality 
into internality, transform the artificiality of make into 
the naturality of gronthl It is at bottom, after all, 
with the problem of difft^rence and identity that Fichte 
has really to do. An<l must that problem be only ex- 
tt^rnal — is it imj)08Rible to make it internal ? In Fichte, 
the Ego and the Non-Flgci are wholly external. Pjich is 
wholly external, the one to the other. Is it impossible 
to make them internal — ay, and internal, (juite as much 
also, the one to the other? According to Schelling, 
G(xl, the Ego, is to have no object. But what if God — 
what if the Ego is to have its own object? What if 
subject and object are to be in one ? — ditlerence and 
identity, two, each one — a separate, indej)endent. ab- 
stract one, each — but still, each with the other, both 
together, an<l so together a concrete one both ? And 
what is that but the FIgo, C4ill it you, call it me, call it 
him — call it Goil ? In God, as in the F^go, subject and 
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object are together, then ? Even so as it has always 
been ! There is but God a7id his Universe. The Uni- 
verse is but He ; and He is but the Universe ! Properly 
— in essential speech, in suhstantial speech, in true speech, 
there is but God ! There is but one etyvwn, in this 
world, one eteon, but one that oi/t(W9 is — ETMI , I Am 
— I Am That I Am. 

Now, that that is, is not an abstract : it is a concrete 
— tlie concrete. It is an /, but an / of the Me — a 
Subject, but a Subject OF the Object. That is, there is 
here a two and a one — a two which is the one, and a 
one which is the two. Both are a relation, then. There 
is a ratio between them both — a ratio that binds the one 
to the other. God is the principle that creates the 
universe, and that ratio is the law according to which 
the universe is created. 

It is so, then, that we would feign the brooding of 
Hegel over the words of Schelling to have in the end 
issued — to have in the end kindled these words them- 
selves into the life of the Notion and into the movement 
of his Dialectic, which, united with the whole laborious 
Concrete of History, Science, and Experience, issued in 
— his System ! Schelling, indeed, could turn to his own 
profit — Schelling, indeed, could make his own, or did 
nuike his own — whatever he took up ; but whatever he 
took up, lie kept as he found it. So in him, too, for 
movement, no principle of movement, but, as in Fichte 
liimself, " Einschriinkung." Had Hegel fallen into this, 
and remained in it, and, like Schelling, never escaped 
from it, — wliy, tlien, Hegel would never have been Hegel. 
I^ut Hegel saw tliat if movement were to be given to the 
Ego, it must be by its own nature from within, and not 
by an artifice from without ; it must be really a ^^Wnct^/f , 
and not an ccopcdient, an t^iternality and not an rarternality. 
The Ego was a one ; just so much transparent elemental 
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water, but even into its own depths there fell the 
slijulow of its own self — Me. The ohjeet was already 
tliere darkening up uj»on the suhje<*t : and it was their 
erubraee that was to make thinking; and it was that 
thinking tliat, hy its own neeess;iry n»verse, in its *»wn 
neeessiiry dialeetie, was to make things. 1— 1-iIe — I. 
Tliat might not have been to Hegel — jtfst in so many 
irorda — Thinkintj : hut — jwtrntiailf/ so — that was to 
Hegel his Dialedic. Ego was the Notion : and its eon- 
Htitutive \hii\o was the Dialeetie. 

It is thus — thus as explained — that we tind in this 
remarkable extract from that early boyish lett<?r of 
Schelling's, the 8iK)re that, though with much else, may 
liave been struck by Hegel into his entire i>hil(^ophy. 
Xay, are there not even nearer words in the extract that 
have still also a nearer place in the phil<»soi>hy ? ** The 
alpha and omega of all philosophy is Fnihrit— the Vj^o 
is to be du/'ch Fnihrit fjc^tzt ! " Freiheit is all that to 
Hegel also — Lil»erty : but a vtiry different Liln^rty from 
John Stuart Mill's — a Liberty that is self-action certainly, 
a self-action, however, that is tlie self-action not of the 
I)articular as the jwirticular, but, on the contniry, of the 
particular only as the universal. 

These " finite spheres " in SchcUing s infinite sj)here 
are still in Hegel, too. If for Schelling there is in these 
spheres the mere Conditioned, and if the Unconditioned 
leads to contradictions, there is still some* analogy to 
Hegel there, though to him it is the Conditioned brings 
the <'ontradictions, and the Unconditioned solves them. 
The duty, however, that is here for Hegel is still here 
also fur Schelling: "we are to c<>nie from the finite 
sphere to the infinite one." And here we are in 
the "practical" world. "For the suj»ersensible, the 
finite is to be destroyed." " It is the sensible gives 
the himlrance." " Then? must be tnmsition into the 
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absolute sphere of being — liestruction so far of or/r 
jvrsonality " — the finite one. 

These latter wonls of Schelling, so put, have taken un 
the purgation of all colour as in the highest Ethik of 
Hegel. I know not that any mere man in this world 
did ever so deeply and jien>istently lalK)ur to alx>lish in 
himself the finite as Hegel did: it was the universal 
alwa\-s, the universal alone, that was in his eye. For to 
him there w:is quite another conclusion than the conclu- 
sion of Schelling. " Consequently " says Schelling, " there 
is no personal Gixl " : on the contrary, says Hegel, " there 
i.^ a personal Goil " ! And of this God, Hegel made all : 
throughout liis whole philosophy it is the mighty limbs 
of this Goil stretch. 

And. on this level, where now is the ''trumpery 
projhys " ? May we not conceive it as Schelling s now, as 
Ficlite's now, even as Kant's now, but not as HegeFs ? 
Kant owneil a thing-in-itself. which certainly had its 
own privilege of — as Jacobi said wittily — an otium atm 
ditjnitate. but which, like some other such dignities, was, 
for the rest. null. Fichte has but so much externality 
of a Xon-Ego and Ego as of a blacklxxinl and chalk. 
And Si'lielling h;is a subject that is impossibly a subject, 
autl ouly u thing. These /«<iy l»e tnmipery pnyjw^ But 
an Eo> that was a living Eg«) — a dialectic that was the 
living interuality ot an Egi>: That was no trumpery 
l*r"L>C!<: and that was Hegers. 

And then the lite — the living lal»our of the man — the 
w«»rk. the tbuight — the little else in life than work — 
the little else iu lite than thought ! How staunch he 
wiis. how silent, aii'I h«.nv he held on — held on in the 
dark ! "* The plaiitul working i^t ot a design, the 
th«.>roiigh dtii^hiug '>t an idea, the development and 
resolution ot a themo," — chat, says Rx^enkranz. was 
" the quality pn.^j-er ** ot the man. 
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Hegel, without a thought that was unctuouH, without 
a word tliat was jxUcliiiy lived — indeed we may say it — 
in God aud to God. 

I Am That I Am— I Am That I Am — 1 Am That 
I am : 

That to Hegel was all. 



Men of genius are |)ersonally double. They are at 
imvM genius and r»rdiuary man ; and it is in the latter 
respect mainly that their differences of character lie. 
Hegel, if admirable as genius, was |)erfectly estimable as 
man. Anstaiul, (irder and propriety, from all in that 
well-place<l, otticial family, must have l)een reflected on 
him from the first ; and so it was a diligent reflective 
schoolboy that, in the (rymnasium, walked with the 
Xljistei-s. At the University he had — what lias often 
the most promise in it — the resiKJCtable place of third \ 
which, too, as little fervid, being threatened to lose it 
in his //)af.s£-indinerence, he liad, under his nightly lamp, 
to fight for. Still, out of d<M)rs, he could be a merry and 
even a genial lM)on comiMinion, true-blue, and a lad of 
mense, nor less of grit, to be resjKJcted and relied (»n. 
He carried himself through life with vigorous self-trust 
and a i)crfect sense of duty. He knew his place, and 
could present himself, hat in hand, (|uite resj»ectfully to 
his E.xcellency the Minister von Altenstein. Not quite 
unsiilxlued in manner, he could kee]> on the best of terms 
with the enshrined and ennobled Goet lie ; but he knew 
his man, and could si^eak (luite meaningly of '*our 
i*ighty years' old Jiingling." All that comes to this, that, 
in his social intercMiurse, he was never less than man to 
man with his fellows. He shows, as we exhibit him, 
(»nly questionably by Schelling; whom, no doubt, for his 
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own interest, lie first courted, and then, at last, yielding 
somewhat perhaps to a little latent grudge, though, of 
course, that of him is neither said nor seen, — he pretty 
well turned his back upon him in the Phacnmnenolofju. 
There are his letters, however, and these all show him to 
liave been the friendliest and the realest of men — espe- 
cially those to his wife when on his travels to and fro 
Vienna, Paris, etc. These latter are very valuable, so 
allectionate as they are, and uninteruiittingly minute and 
full : it is only a most excellent man always, and perfect 
father of a family, that we see there. In short, what 
Schwegler says just gives the man : ** Tlie relaxation of 
social intercourse he sought rather among plain and 
unofficial people than in the company of the great ; he 
had no liking to shine in salons!' (In his Tour in the 
Nd/icrlands, read what he says of his " Engliinder.) 

Schwegler, to these words, adds another suggestion. 
" In the year 1830 " — ^just a year before his death, but 
when he was, at sixty, still not old — " Hegel was made 
rector of the university, and (says Schwegler) fulfilled 
the duties of the office in a more practical manner than 
previously Fichte." That of " fulfilling duties in a prac- 
tical manner " is what we desire to accentuate, and that, 
too, as in ojiposition to some few who smile at Hegel as 
an old di*eamer, and i*eiilly believe their smile. Now, 
there are such things as " dreamei*s " and " old dreamers " 
too. Others may recollect, as 1 do, of gaimt old angular 
students from the hills who talked in Essays in Moral 
riuK>sophy class-roinus of ** confluxes and refluxes " that 
nuule the ela:?s lauirh. These </r/v dreamei-s, simply un- 
fortunates in mists of their own mistM»nceivinL:. But 
Hegel was really the most pnioiieal of men; he i»nly 
f/ritMt in those Swiss thei^loirieal stmlies of his. There 
teas the duihrt, but it eame legitimately jrom him, ju5?t 
{IS it had come leixitimatolv to him from Kant and the 
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rest. The dialect itself is, tis a dialect, legitimate enough ; 
it only toants to be learned. No one will read these 
letters of liis to his wife, or see him as rector in the 
academy at Niimberg, without having in front of him, 
very obviously and clearly, a man of iious, wide awake, 
and with his eyes oi)en — a man who could see and at 
once act. Understand ingy in fact, as all that speak of 
him cry, was emphatically — the man.* 

^ A^'ked why Ilegcl said never Ego, always Begriff ? I say this : 
I III Betfriff 6UggQs\A at once the Begriff as of the Bcgriffe (Categories), 
and the fteytnniyu/— not that be meant to uislead ; but lie died 
suddenly of the cholera. 



CHAPTER XV 

Conclusion 

Explanation of tlie universe, — that that, in all tliese 
chapters, has been assuiiied as the aim of philosophy, 
must liave been plain throughout. 

Science, no doubt, has also attempted the problem, 
but always only with such presui)i)osition8 as at once to 
negate the enterprise. If we have always not only Time 
and Space, but, in whatever tenuity of form, Matter 
itself, might we not just as well begin with all quite as 
it is there before us : suns, planets, satellites in an infinite 
void, with an infinite past behind, an infinite present 
around, and, corresjwudently, an infinite future in front ? 

The ancients tried their best with thickenings and 
thinninfjs : the moderns have scarcely done more witli 
cddyings and swirlings, heatings and coolings. There are 
those, of course, who cry. It is mere rubbish to attempt 
to account for either matter or life ; but then their faith 
is — That, out of an accidental proteine compound, where 
or when one knows not, wind and weather have, in 
course of time, sufficed to form all the infinitely con- 
certed complexity and all tlie variegated beauty, as well 
of our fauna as of our flora ! 

Metaphysicians, with a similar purpose, may not have 
done i)erfectly or even well ; but have they not done 
better ? 

They liavc a Fiist, a First tliat is in rcriun tuUura^ 

416 
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aii<l so constituted also tliat, by virtue of its own ratio, 
it develops into an entire internaU ; which, in turn, and 
by virtue of the same rafio continued (but necessarily 
only implicitly), is an entire cxiemaU, The virtue loithin 
is the necessity of reason : the virtue toithoiU is the 
necessity, neccsscirily, of its own contingency, 

Man is the living centre, but, as without, he is in the 
(dement of contingency. So it is that he finds himself 
in such a mere out-of-the-way planet, imder sucli a mere 
out-of-the-way sun. All that infinitude of externalia 
around is l)ut the Necessity and Contingency of Exter- 
nality in Quantity (which is itself but a direct necessity 
of externality) — there, however, for man to make his own 
of it. We cannot further follow here a Philosophy of 
Xiiture in the Particular and in the Singular. 

But God, we say at once, is, necessarily to us, alone 
ill all this, the actually, livincijly, and personally heent 
Universal. 

For to philosophise through the Kgo is not to presume 
to measure the infinitude of Go<l. 

It is in this way rather : 

There can no Supreme Being l»e, but that must to 
Himself sjty /: I Am That I Am. 

Man. again, it is said, is made "after the likeness" of 
(fod : " a man is the image and glory of IJod." 

It is the very hoart of the Christian Eeligion that the 
Infinite* (Jo<l, l>ecome Fiiiite. is a Man. 

And Man is /. Kven by the privilege of having been 
made hke unto God, Man is I. 

It is that that he has of God in him. 

So, then, eveii to realise the privilege — even to realist* 
the / — for that it is, that he is here. 

We are sent here to think. 

To realise / — that is the purpose, and that is the 
historv of the universe. 
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Thus, as it were in a dew-drop, is a vista of " the 
universe: a Kosmorama Ouranothen, a Kosmoraina 
Theiothen — the Kosmorama of God. 

If it were but something motionless — a picture on the 
wall! 

But just look at it — througli that Kent's Hole ! 

That slowly forming lime-drop that falters to its fall 
through thousands, and thousands, and thousands of 
years ! And so — with long persj)ective, interminably in 
the light of it — such shapes, in mist, of lands and seas, 
and men and beasts ! 

What philosophy — what mere thinking can stand 
against that ? 

That is the infinitude of Time. And in it every 
highest height or deepest depth — every mightiest name 
of empire or of man — {every book) — perishes ! 

Well now, Space is given quite as infinite as Tune — 
Say, then, can wc not set the one against the other — 
abolish both ? 

Has any one, at any time, by any chance, been minded 
to take his Pasear in Space ? Has he wandered among 
the stars — outgone Aldel)aran — or, in the sjiangles of 
Orion, stumbled ? 

Here is an extract made {W. W., 4. 401 sq.) by Kant 
from a l)0(jk : — 

" One evening, by my lanqi, as I made up accounts and scored 
off profits, sleep overtook me. . . . Metliought an irresistible hand 
took me, and bore me suddenly aloft, into, and through the shining 
stretches of Creation. With inconceivable speed I left uncounted 
worlds behind me — on, and on ! Soon, I drew near the utmost 
verge of nature, and saw the shadows of the illimitable voids sink 
into the depths before nie. Kternal stillness, loneliness, and the 
dark ! Inexpressible terror seized me ! One by one, I lost the 
stars from sight, till at length the last glimmering spark, in the 
utter gloom, died out. The mortal agony of despair, with every 
moment, grew upon me, even as every moment added more and 
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more of disUince to my nejtaration from the world of worlds. With 
keener and kcuner anguish of heart the dread thought pierced me 
then that, when thounandR and thouifands of years had borne me 
l»eyond the Iwunds of all createdness, I 8hould, for ever, still be 
] dunging forward into the immeasurable inane, \(ithout a help 
Jia without a hojw of the iwssibility of return I " 

Well now, even such your Pascar shall be ! You are 
in infinite si^ace. That is, space never ceases. You 
]»rocee(l iiiul pn»ceed, and still there is space : You go on 
for ever, anil still you cannot exhaust it. Go on tis you 
may, slow or swift, or swifter and swifter, still there is 
space, space after space, interminably space — spaces, 
si)aceH, countless. Rjthink you now ! Would there be — 
one after the other — in all these spaces, ceaselessly — 
such a sky as this ahorc yuv f Is there such a sky now, 
with stiirs, away, away — stars, still's, stars, endlessly ? 

Are we to conceive tin* externality of creation so ? 

We Qxiw talk, but, let us talk as we may, we can not 
always conceive. We can not conceive an everlasting 
siMice, with sUirs, sUirs, still stiirs, interminably. 

And Time, then ? Shall it be otherwise with time ? 
Shall we not rather say this- -As, even by its own 
excess, an infinite sjrtice is inconceivable; so, too, even by 
its own excess, an infinite lime is etjually inconceivable ? 

Dates, and dates, ami dates for ever are as inconceiv- 
able in tinu\ as stars, and sUirs, and stars for ever are 
incon('eival)le in sjiace. 

Can we verify our <hites i 

I read, not lon^ ago, an admimble book on geology ; 
and, in these {KM'{>etual wearings down and heavings up, 
that seem really intimated there to go on and on, and 
round and round for ever, I had a most vivid picture of 
an eternal life even on the {lart of this little Earth of 
ours. Yet how, in their estimates that would describe 
or iHcscrilw ])erioih, our very Ixjst, whom we admire and 
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honour in excelsis — (lifter ! They separate themselves, 
the one from the other, by millions and millions — by 
tens of millions — by hundreds of millions— of years : 
they might quite as well separate themselves by infini- 
tude ! It is just to be said here, as it is said elsewhere, 
— De non apparentibus et de non existentibus, eadem est 
ratio. It all comes to that. 

What we want, we humans, is the repose of an eternal 
710W. And it is that that our religion guarantees to us : 
An Eternal Now, 

In this position that one of our clearest could only 
see a " dilemma " — a dilemma that, even self-confessedly, 
was, as against religion, to make him untrue to what in 
science he himself owned — was there ever a more 
inveterate bigotry in religion than this bigotry that 
named itself science ? 

But what, by any possibility, was it that could have 
made such a man prefer — it was really that — sciolism to 
science ? 

Well, in one word, as it was not difficult to see, it was 
— the discrepancies^ and that is the Avfkldrung ! ^ 

Under either term there lies, in truth, that collision 
between faith on the one side and thought on the other 
which is simply a rending agony in the depths of the 
soul. Outside of the Church men have sought refuge 
from it in suicide ; and by suicide men have sought 
refuge from it within the Church. But the jx^sition is 
still human, and surely it is possible for it to yield itself 
— to reflection — reflection that is human. And just here 
and so it is that the Aufkliirung No. 2 presents itself. 

^ See explanations ahno>t pamm in the Secret of Hegel, esjKJciall y, 
perhaps, at pp. Ixiii, 1G5, 17G, 177, 728, 747. There are otlior 
])assiiges sufficiently in i)lacc, as at \)\k xxii, xxviii, xxxi-v, lii-viii, 
Ixi, 74, KX), 194, 589 sq., 692 sq., 732 .s^j. ; DarwinianUm, p. 185 ; 
and other works, just generally. 
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If we owe the AufkLiruug Nu. 1 to Frencli infidelity, 
and as well the continuance of it to tlie critical protest- 
antism of Germany, I have no hesitation in saying that 
it is to the gieat German Quadrilateral in philosophy that 
we owe the Aufkliirung Xo. 2. For even Kant, how- 
ever he may have regarded the negative, was a Kant of 
depth, and not a Kant of shallowness ; wliile, after him, 
not one of the three that followed hut did hring reflec- 
tion to the front. Schelling mocked at the -^w/klarung 
as the -^//.skhirung — Jit the clearing up as the emptying 
out. With the frank, open-souled Fichte there is no 
difficulty in knowing either what he thought or what he 
.said ; and for testimony tlie sacramental sermon he 
preached at Warsaw, very much, as it appears, to the 
.satisfaction of his evangelical audience, will probahly 
suffice. Poor Ficlite, when on that tK-rasion he mounteil 
the pulpit stairs, iKxik in hand, had never a thought that 
what he knew as a Prtq)lcs IUhj): was only a " lie.'* 
After the various expre.««s discn.'^sions in the Secrd of 
Ifcf/cl there is no call to sjH*ak again of Hegel. In his 
Philosophy of Keligion the attitude he took up to his 
critical countrymen is again antl again very decisively to 
be seen. Nay, in these images ahwie that are there, l>efore 
us the evidence is arnph*. We may remember, Uh), that 
he positively declares himself " a Luthenin, and always 
will ri'nuiin one." l>ut he has an open sense, ami is 
loyal to sjK?ak. Of the lil'e of Pythagoras, I quote him 
t<» .say, for exam]Je, that it is written '*in early century 
manner, more or less in the style in which the Life of 
Christ is narrated to us, from the point of view, namely, 
of common reality." Now, that refers to the popular 
style of the New Testament, which, with all its advan- 
tages in a wide .mjiisc, is the .seal of the (iiiicre^Htnrlfs, 
Hut thr ilisrrejtajicie^ were nought li» Hegel, and they 
ought to be nought to us. It is the )>erson of Christ 
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concerns il^, and the Bevelation that that inyolved — how 
ChristianitT opened so the higher concrete troth to ns. 
and eren so. in that higher truth, made for ns a new 
world. Mr. Gladstone said : "* I boild upon historical 
ChristianitT. the great world-fact of 1300 Tears''; and 
that position of Mr. Gla^istone is {^edselj the position 
of the AoikLinxng Xa 2 — as it is precisely the poei- 
cioQ which Xo. 1 jwrrr tnoMn I To Xa 2, namelj, the 
popular statement liisappears in the h^t that OTerfiows 
from it. The material body imports to it not, bnt alone 
the liTing spirit. It is the ointment itself that is the 
'Salre. and ^.ot the ij in it. 

There is nochis::^ in this w^»>rld ai»>re simplj siIIt than 
shat. C)et:a;ise of ih^ discrepancies, science itself shonld 
beci>me sciolfsn. and then belieTe. and inculcate the 
belief. ;hat zLkZ sciolism, is the "" adrance ~ — that nothing 
can be ~ idv^^noed ~ unless i: sees, pri-claims. placards the 
"^ discrerancies." 

I kaow n-z-c zhkZ I have anyiLiz^- :•:• sajr more here as 
re^Aids :he cit::c!iis ::' :h-r :•: reprise. Perhapg I might 
desre :•: *:r-r cicl-e. whi: reirs ^.q it^ zuain theme, this 

~ T '.: -ever, n-f T-er •:slz. x^ltilkic me ihis / is not an 
eierr^I EcikliiT/ 

Fcr xbe r=s^. I -t^ z*:*:. I xcizi, adi anyihing now to 
wh*: iiks bee- siii :c F>:Liir-. :r Scfefcliing. or Hegel : at 
:be s^zjc linrr ;hM I zLkj be a Snle disappointed if 
:xN3b.:^,j: t.-.- -^...-ji be f c-o. kZ kasi in the latter 

Fu: :: iv.evrs : n»f> :b*.»k: "^1:1 Tbi: Las leen all, 
>cc:x"*-biji: A^r'y. re: •e: c>r TJ^^ "Wr .^aa ix — -lemm to 

Cjtn Vi r^r-^r. : :.- - ::■: r':i:L.TL-r- iiJki aut ordinary 
:b.:::u: — ■' >^.' «^' — •'*i^^ «^ -.^irfa c*i.T.&7%' '-iksee:: ;7V-s> •..: 
:tA:.: .u & — 7.\.::;..:-:T.-i:c*:l: C^ :ba.i ibfr ri/fif that ihe 
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uue-o clock gun fires in, and the space Andre's balloon 
mounts in, are, neither the one nor the other of them, 
there where we think tliey are, outside rif us, but both, 
on tlie contrary, inside ? Or that auisCy with each of its 
other fellow-categories, is not, by any means, a something 
on its own account without, but, really, a simple secretion 
of the cells or pigeon-holes of our own brains ? Or that 
the 1 — whatever 1 may i)088ibly think the 1 I am — I 
am not at all that \ — hardly even an / — only the dot 
on it ? 

All that beinj^,-— and all that i.s — surely, — if we must 
return — fnundationally — and do return to his Api)ercep- 
tion and his ( 'ategories — we can not return to his theoretical 
[)hilosophy as a wliole, much as we may rise to the truths 
in his practical philos<»phy. Xor d«» I know that we can 
return to his irlitjiovA philosophy, tliough I do know that 
we can n*turn U) his spirit of religic»n. whether catholic 
or Christian. Whatever there was of the Aufkliirung 
in Kant, lui was not the Aufgekliirtor that only sneers 
and jtMirs. 

And so, finally, n<»w, I may lake to myself these words 
of Schelling's son : 

** I conclude this last word of the entire work with the 
n<»ble two letters which Schclling was accustomeil to set 
at the end of his manuscripts: S. S. {Otd< a&cop)\ in 
(Jerman — 

Das Walte (iott! * 
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